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BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


APRIL 1, 1832. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Oxr duty of a Magazine like this is, to set before the Clergy inform 
ation with respect to the plans and instruments at work to effect their 
destruction. With all due respect let it be said, that it is somewhat 


doubtful whether the Clergy are sufficiently pies to the danger of 


the position in which they stand. It is, indeed, to their credit that 
they should not suspect (where they have not pe rsonally known) the 
unchristian methods of attack daily practised against them by persons 


calling themselves Christians. But, however much such want of 


suspicion may be to their credit, it is by no means to their salety 
that they should go on in ignorance of facts, and consequently in the 
security to which such ignorance must give rise. And we take this 
opportunity of setting before them a pretty strong and sufficient speci- 
men of one kind of assault which is going on to a fearful extent, 
They are all aware of the virulence w ith which they are assailed by 
hired writers in the new spapers. But, besides this open warfare, there 
is a more quiet and secret, but a more persevering and _ bitter 
warfare, carried on against them through the age ney of the press, in 


the sh: ape of what are called “ Religious ‘Tracts,’ and “ Reports of 


Religious Societies,” &c. &e. These are passed through the country, 
and foreed into cire = ation, by an agency which we need not dese ribe, 
but which can be easily understood. During the last summer this 
went to a greater he ight than usual, as might naturally be expected 
from the increased hopes of the assailing party. We ‘do not hesitate 
to deseribe this warfare as the most unprincipled which was pe rhaps 
ever carried on against any order of men,—because it is based, not on 
doubtful facts, but on known false hoods,—because the writers who 
put forth these tracts are well aware, “he "1 they write them, that 
they are uttering falsehoods,—and because they are doing this with 
the deliberate intention of awakening men’s passions against the 
parties who are the objects of these slanders. ‘These are pretty seri- 
ous charges; but they are such as can be very easily made good ; 

they are such, indeed, as will be made good at once with respect to 
the teport whic ‘+h stands at the head of this article. The reader 1s 
probab I, awaere that there has been, for a long time, a society called 
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the “ Home Missionary Society,’ which, on the pretext that England 
is not civilized, or christianized, sends forth missionaries into the vari- 
ous counties, as other societies do into savage and barbarous lands. 
We have nothing to do, at the present moment, with the decency or 
propriety of such an institution ; nor do we complain that the persons 
who are sent forth by it, and who depend on it for subsistence, report, 
as they invariably do, that the towns and villages into which they are 
sent are utterly destitute of spiritual aid, that marked blessings have 
followed their ministry, and that the mostample success hasattended it. 
That these persons will see with the eyesof their employers,—that they 
will praise themselves,— that they will provea great necessity for exer- 
tions on which their livelihood depends ;—all this is in the natural 
order of things. And, accordingly, such is the invariable tone of the 
« Reports of the Home Missionary Society.” But, whatever offence 
this may oceasion to a Christian mind which looks at the truth, and 
knows how such representations distort it,—whatever dislike it may 
feel of the perversions and exaggerations which are the natural fruit 
of such a system,—such feelings give way to the stronger indigna- 
tion which must be felt at the deliberate falsehoods set forth in the 
present Report. We give two specimens :-— 

« A respectable dissenting minister, in a large and populous town, 
gives the following melancholy account of his neighbourhood : 
‘Within eleven miles of this town, there are TWENTY-NINE villages, 
containing a population of 10,220, destitute of religious instruction, 
EITHER IN THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, Or among dissenters.’ ’’—Re- 
port, p. 29. 

Of course this Report takes exceedingly good care not to 
mention the name of this respectable dissenting minister, or of the 
large and populous town where he resides. If any such account was 
ever given to this Society, the person who could say that there are 
twenty-nine parishes in England, within eleven miles of him, which hare 
no clergyman, (for that is what this Report int nds to convey to 
the reader,) is not) very likely to be considered as respectable, 
when his name is known, by his own brethren. But this is only 
the first specimen. Its aim is to expose the infamous negligence of 
the Established Church. In the second specimen her superstitious 
teaching is to be held up to scorn and hatred. After mentioning 
that a woman who had lived in carelessness wished, when dying, to 
receive the sacrament, this Report says—* As the clergyman resided 
at a distance, and as death rapidly approached, the expedient resorted 
to was this -—Some consecrated wine was procured from the restry 4 and 
when the dews of death were on her forehead, when speech was gone, 
and amidst the final agonies of the mortal struggle, this soothing 
draught was administered,—not to heal her body, but her soul,—to 
wash away sin, and fit her for her passage into the presence of her Judge.” 
Phe person who wrote this Report knew, of course, that no conse- 
crated wine is ever kept in the vestry; that the Church, obviously 
with a view to prevent any superstitious use of the elements, directs 
that a// consecrated shall be used when the rite is administered, and 
not left; nay, that this order stands in the rubric in every prayer- 
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book; and with all this knowledge full in his mind, he delibe- 
‘ately states that consecrated wine is kept in the vestry of our 
churches, and when a clergyman cannot be found, that it is issued for 
the most superstitious and debasing purposes! We do not remon- 
strate with the Home Missionary Society. When men deliberately 
publish such falsehoods as these, all remonstrance is vain: ;>—they 
have their ends to answer—they have chosen what they think 
the best means of effecting those “aims—and they must answer for 


such practices as they can. But we desire to point the attention of 


the Clergy to these things, and to impress upon them the positive 
necessity of continued and persevering contradiction of such false- 
hoods. We are very well aware of what is said on the other side ;— 
that it is better to be quiet, and to depend on character—that the truth 
will be known at last—that constant meddling and coming forward 
into public is bad policy. This, we know, is said by some, or rather 
was said, for the events of the last few years have taught most men 
that the nerer-mind system will not answer in critical times, though it 
may be the best and most dignified line of conduct in quiet periods, 

The truth, indeed, will be known ; but the question is, whether it will 
not be ncwn too r ite in some respects, or at least after much suffering, 
which might have been avoided by detecting false ‘hood, and prevent- 
ing it from oper: iting On men’s minds. The fact is, that the assail- 

ants of institutions know well what the ‘vy are about. The *y know that 
constantly repeated and uncontradicted falsehoods tell at last, and they 
depend on the unwillingness of quiet men to come forward. Their policy 
must be met; they must be met on their own ground. Even now, 
bad as things are, the editor of a Radical newspaper, who has inserted 
a falsehood against a clergyman one week, cannot refuse to insert a 
temperate contradiction of it, authenticated by the slandered person's 

name, in his next number; and if he is compelled thus to nee 
himse if a falsifier week after week, he will relinquish a system which 
will destroy his character even with hisown party. We hear clergy 
perpetus ully complaining of falsehoods stated about themselves in the 
newspapers, and we must in candour say, that if they will not contra- 
dict those falsehoods, we do not pity the med all; for they are neglecting 
their duty to themse Ives, and tothe church too, Odious as it is to be 
thus dragged forth, it is a positive duty, in times like these, to take 
the only course left for destroying the power of slander. It is in vain 
to argue on this matter; for it is quite certain that if it did not tell, the 
radical journals would not have such constant recourse to it. This 
argument is quite unanswerable. If it be said that such ridiculous 
falsehoods as this about the consecrated wine cannot do any harm, 
we must totally dissent from such an opinion. ‘They who circulate 
these falsehoods know mankind better than persons who answer 
thus. ‘They know the ignorance of those for whom they write, and 
their credulity ; > and they do not, it is quite certain, dress up for them 
any false heods which the "Vy believe to be too gross for their palate. 
Falsehoods which are not too absurd for the “de signing to circulate, 
are not too absurd for the slandered to answer. It will be remem- 
bered, that we are not speaking of quiet times, when men’s passions 
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are not worked on by evil men, and when pains are not taken to con- 
ceal the truth, and to circulate falsehood. We speak of the present 
day, when all this is done; and we must maintain, and earnestly en- 
deavour to impress it upon the clergy, that persevering exposure of 
persevering falsehood is their only policy now. 

We must not conclude this article without stating, that this Report 
contains a letter from Sir Thomas Baring, regretting that he could 
not preside at the Annual Meeting, and sending a donation to 
the Society. We fear that Sir Thomas Baring, as he supports 
this Society, can be no longer a member of the Church; but he 
was so once, and he must consequently know well how slanderous 
the statement as to the superstitious use of the consecrated wine 
is. We therefore, with all possible respect for his name and family, 
call upon him, as a gentleman, a man of honour, and a Christian, 
either to prove the allegations made by a Society, of which he chooses 
to take the lead ; or, if he acknowledges the falsehood of those allega- 
tions, to withdraw his countenance from a body capable of resort- 


ing to such unchristian methods of assailing the Established Church of 


the country. 

Neither must we conclude without earnestly calling the attention 
of the clergy to a very different class of assailants from those whom 
we have noticed, whose assaults, however, ought to be met in the 
sume way. Let the clergy, for example, keep their eye on the House 
of Commons, and note the statements made there. Let them observe 
Mr. Sliel’s persevering assertion of the quadripartite division of 
tithes, and his persevering citation of Blackstone ; and, remembering 
how widely debates in Parliament are circulated, let them take care 
to give circulation to Mr. Hale’s full and clear refutation of both the 
assertion and citation, Let them observe Mr. Brownlow’s deliberate 
declaration that the Mnglish clergy exact one third of the rent for 
tithes, and, without stopping to inquire what means Mr. Brownlow 
can possibly have had for examining into the affairs of the English 
clergy, let them contradict this most injurious exaggeration in every 
paper where it occurs, and appeal to the candour of every agricul- 
turist to say whether it bears, iu a general way, any resemblance to 
the truth. 

Let them next turn their attention to the monthly periodicals, and 
at least consider in what way they can best meet the calumnies 
heaped on the Church in several of these journals. We shall con- 
tent ourselves for the present with noticing one (‘The New Monthly 
Magazine), which, while it pretends to the character of an aristo- 
eratic and fashionable publication, betrays a low and vulgar rancour 
which it would have been difficult to believe could proceed from any 
persons anxious to maintain the character of gentlemen. We will 
give at present only ore specimen of the facts offered in the New 
Monthly Magazine, and one specimen of its spirit. In the number for 
January last, p. LOO, we find it asserted that the English pay 16s. each 
for the advantage of clergy (or rather 20s. ) ! ) 


lor Taking the lowest calcu 
mation, as the population is now near fourteen millions, the New Monthly 
Magazine asserts that the English Church has a revenue of eleven 
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millions a year! ‘This, we believe, exceeds the calculations of any 
of the Radical j journals. — For the spirit of this magazine, we beg to 
reler to the Life of an Anti-Re former, in the same number. We 
shall not comment on the vulgarity of the whole article, but observe 
that, merely for the purpose of insulting the clergy, the hero is 
represented as the son of a clergyman, who had been a student at 
‘Trinity, and had attained all his college honoure and emoluments by 
the basest sycophancy, and by winking at the the gross and disgusting 
immorality in which the senior part of the University indulges on 
Sunday evenings. It will be remembered that all this proceeds from 
a gentleman who could find no other person in his last novel to hold 
up to hatred as a convicted adulterer than the village curate. What 


are we to say of the moral tastes and gentle mmanlike feelings of 


persons who indulge in such representations as these ? 


ON CERTAIN CONSISTENCLIES OBSERVABLE IN THE GOSPEL 
HISTORY, AND CONFIRMATORY OF TTS TRUTH. 
(Continued from p. 16.) 


Next to the conduct of our Lord, the conduct of his apostles de- 
inands our attention. Let us examine whether there be nota ‘one. 
harmony between the different narratives of the evangelists, between 
the actions of the apostles themselves, and the motives by which they 
are recorded to have been actuated. 

The first of these two cases scarcely needs a word of comment. If 
we take, for instance, the narrative of St. Matthew, we shall find that 
his account of the feelings, the sentiments, the expectations, the words, 
and the actions of the twelve immediate followers of our Lord, is lite- 
rally borne out by that of the three other evangelists, two of whom 
were not themselves apostles, and therefore less capable of being 
suspected of writing in accordance with a common design. — It is au 
additional proof of the simplicity and candour with which these nar- 
ratives were composed, that they record little which would excite our 
admiration for those eminent followers of our Lord at this period of 
their history. Aecordingly, we find that all the four witnesses are 
Unanimous in ascribing to the apostles, without one word of = 
or excuse, the following characteristic actions and habits of thought : 

I. The slowness of their apprehension in spiritual things, and the 
difeulty with which they were brought to believe that 7 behored 
Christ to suffer, as well as their ignorance of the true end of his mission. 

Hl. ‘Vheir unsubdued love of worldly distinction and pre-eminence, 
and their high expectations of temporal advantages, from their attach- 
nent to their Master. 

HL. "heir disappointment and despair when he had actually suffered 
an ignominious death. 

IV. ‘Their desertion of him when betrayed, and apprehended as a 
inalefactor. 


(1.) Their slowness of ap prehens ‘ion in spiritual things up to the 
period of our Lord's aseension, is shewn hy them de manding al) 
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explanation of parables which appear to us extremely simple ; for in- 
stance, Mark iv. }0—« And when he was alone, they that were about 
him with the twelve, asked him of the parable; (ver. 18.) And he said 
unto them, Know ye not this parable ? And how then will ye know all 
parables ?"’ See Luke viii. 9 (where the expression used is “his 
disciples,” a term often descriptive of his ammediate and chosen fol- 
lowers.) In St. Matthew, the request on the part of the apostles that 
he would explain the parable is not recorded, but yet we have an ex- 
planation of it given in the same manner as in the other narratives, 
(xiii. 18, “Hear ye, therefore, the parable of the sower,’’) and to the 
same persons, his disciples, who came to him in private,—in other 
words, to his more immediate followers, including, of course, the twelve. 
(See Matt. xiii. LO— And the disciples came, and said unto him, 
Why speakest thou unto them in parables 7") ‘The same characteristic 
habit of mind, and slowness to apprehend things not suggested to them 
by their senses, is here recorded of them by three distinct witnesses, 
with just so much diversity in their statement as is sufficient to assure 
us that they are independent witnesses. Compare Matt. xi. 36: 
“Then Jesus sent the multitude away, and went into the house: and 
his disciples came unto him, saying, Declare unto us the parable of 
the tares of the field.” See also Mark iv. 34, and Matt. xv. 15, 16, 
17——“'Vhen answered Peter, and said unto him, Declare unto us this 
parable. And Jesus said, Are ye also yet without understanding ? 
Do ve not yet understand that whatsoever entereth in at the mouth 
goeth into the belly ?”’ &e. Now here, also, not only is the unpractised 
state of the apostle’s mind with reference to spiritual things shewn by 
the passage of St. Matthew, but the fact is confirmed, and its certainty 
established, by a minute coincidence between his account and that of 
St. Mark, who says that “ When he was entered into the house from 
the people, his disciples asked him concerning the parable,”’ (vii. 17,) 
which explains the otherwise gratuitous use of the word ye in the 
passage of St. Matthew; (@pador yiy tyyv m.7e kK. Kal ipuete CoUvETot 
tore) and is highly consistent with the character of St. Peter, which 
made him so often the spokesman for the rest. (‘That the apostles all 
came in, is shewn by St. Matt. xv. 12.) It is in complete accordance 
with the same imperfect perception of truths not suggested by their 
senses, and the same /iteral mode of apprehension, that they com- 
pletely misunderstand our Lord’s plain meaning, when he charges 
them to beware of the /earen of the Pharisees and the Sadducees, 
(Matt. xvi. 7) — And they reasoned among themselves, saying, It is 
because we have taken no bread.’ (See Mark viii. 16, ‘where the 
terms used are, “The leaven of the Pharisees, and the leaven of 
Herod.) In all these passages the context proves that by the disciples 
are meant the ¢mmediate followers of our Lord, comprehending his 
apostles; and in the last case it is especially clear that they alone can 
have been meant, because they had passed over in a ship, or rather 
the vessel (rd xXoior) in which he had already once or twice retired 


from observation with his chosen followers. Compare with the in- 


stance just quoted, John iv. 31—34: “In the mean while his dis- 
ciples prayed him, saying, Master, eat. But he said unto them, | 
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t 
have meat ta eat that ye know not of. Therefore said the dise ‘iples 
one to another, Hath any man brought him ought to eat? Jesus saith 
unto them, My meat is to do the willof Him that sent me, and to finish 
his work.” In this place also it is certain that by the disciples must 
be meant his most chosen followers, for they had gone to buy meat in 
the adjoining city, and left him alone; which demonstrates that they 
were not many in number. Let it be observed, that we have thus a 
separate proof given by an independent witness of the same turn of 


mind, no less characteristic of the apostles, than our Lord’s manner of 


teaching and speaking was of him; their previous education having 
rendered them slow to apprehend any thing of a nature altogether 
spiritual, and the custom of our Lord being to lead his followers to a 
knowledge of heavenly things by parables drawn from earthly things. 

Another characteristic, in perfect t accordance with the above, and, 
like it, attested by all the evangelists, is the tardiness the : apostles 
eV inced to compre ‘hend the true nature of our Lord’s mission, and the 
fact, that he should accomplish it by dying a death of humiliation and 
suffering. ‘This is so well known that it may be sutlicient to refer to 
a few striking instances. 

The most remarkable is that of Peter, who presumed to rebuke his 
Master when he had declared that this should be the end of his mis- 
sion, saying, “Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall not be unto thee,” 
(Matt. xvi. 22: see Mark viii. 32.) The same ignorance of the Sect 
that he should suffer is shewn by their astonishment and alarm at his 
going up to Jerusalem, where they knew he had powerful enemies, 
(Mark x . $2); by their inability to understand even what was meant 
by the Resurrection—questioning one with another what the rising 


from the dead might be, (Mark ix. 10); which remarkable circum- 


stance is recorded also by St. John, with reference to a totally dif- 
lerent occasion, (il. 22)—“« When therefore he was risen from the dead, 
his disciples remembered that he had said this* unto them; and they 
believed the Scripture, and the word which Jesus had said.” St. Luke 
adds his express testimony, that not only the circumstance of rising 
from the dead, but the whole prediction of Christ’s suffering, was 
incomprehensible to them when first announced to them, (ix. 44, 45): 
“ Let these sayings sink down into your ears; for the Son of man shall 
be delivered into the hands of men.’ But they undovstoed net tis saytny ; 
and it was hid from them, that they perceived it not; and they feared 
to ask him of that saying.’ Let it be remarked that St. Luke does 
not record our Lord’s re ‘buke to Pt eter, mentioned above, though he 
relates in this place what we can see is most perfectly in accordance 
with Peter's misapprehe nsion of our Lord’s destiny. 

Compare St. Mark ix. 31, 32—*“ For he taught his disciples, and 
said unto them, The Son of man is delivered into the hands of men, 
and they shall kill him; and after that he is killed, he shall rise the 


third day. But they understood not that saying, and were afraid to ask 
him.” 


— —_—_—— ee 
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* « Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 
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How strikingly consistent with this slowness to believe what we 
should be apt to term a most direct announcement, is all that the 
same Iv: ange lists rec ord of the diffie ‘ulties with whie h they were Con- 
vinced that “it behoved Christ to suffer,’ and that he was “risen in- 
deed.” We do not find that the Apostles of our Lord watched his 
sepulchre with any hope that his prediction would be realised; on the 


contrary, the women alone at first repaired to it, for the purpose of 


embalming a body they had no other* thought but that of finding 
where it had been laid, and which they were amazed at not finding 
there. They require to be reminded of their Master's promise, (Luke 
xxiv. 6, 7, ) and when they bring the wonderlul news to the Apostles, 
the latter dames “their words as idle tales, and the 'y believed them 
not,” (ibid, 11; Mark xvi. 11.) The astonishment of Peter is forei- 
bly described, and in a manner which shews that it was not the 


astonishment which would be excited by the miraculous fulfilment of 


a prediction, (Luke xxiv. 12)—'Then arose Peter, and ran unto the 
sepulchre; and stooping down, he beheld the linen clothes laid) by 
themselves, and departed, wondering in himself at that which was cone 
to puss.” The same is attested by several other verses in that remark- 
able chapter, particularly in those whieh record what passed ine the 
journey to Emmaus, (see vv. 21, 25, 26, 27,)+ and by those which 
describe the astonishment of the disciples at Jerusalem, when the 
same divine person, who had appeared to Cleopas and his companion, 
presented himself to them also: (33, 34,) “ And they rose up the 
same hour, and returned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered 
together, and them that were with them, saying, The Lord is risen 
indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.” See also vv. 41, (“And 
while they yet believed not for joy, and wondered,” &e.) 4, 45, 46, 
(“and he said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behoweth 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day.’’) 

It is unnecessary to refer to the case of St. Thomas in particular, as 
an eX: unple of the dite ‘ulty with which some of the eleven were con- 
vinced of the truth of the resurrection, but it belongs to our present 
purpose to observe, that his conduct is recorded by St. John, a fresh 
witness, who also hears testimony to the same facts: for instance . in 
chap. xx. 8, 9—«'Then went in also that other disciple, which came 
first to the sepulehre, and he saw, and believed. For as yet they 
knew not the Scripture, that he must rise again from the dead :~ with 
other passages, which we forbear to refer to in a summary like the 
present. 

It remains only to oberve, that St. Mark adds his positive testimony 
to the same effect, (XV. LI, «And they, when they she Wd heard 
that he was alive, and had been seen of her, believed not,’ > see, also, 
ibid, 13 and 14:) and though St. Matthew does not expressly repeat 
it @ difference this more valuable than a direct agreement), he implies 
it, by the circumstance he records, that none but the women of the 


al Luke XXIV. ib. 


+ That neither of them was one of the Apostles, would at ppear from ver. 33 


where they are said to have found the eleven assembled = thous rh it would appear 


from ver. bo (cre eo aera) that they were of the company of the \posties. 
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party went near the sepulchre on the morning of the first Sunday, and 


they only (as appears from the narratives of the other evangelists) for 
the purpose of anointing the dead body.* 

So clearly is it established by the concurrent testimony of all the 
four evangelists, that the twelve immediate disciples of our Lord 
were, during his life-time upon earth, extremely ignorant of the pur- 
pose for which he came into the world, and were only convinced of 
his resurrection by repeated and palpable proofs of its reality. 

(2.) The second topic to which we would call the reader's atten- 
tion, is the unsubdued love of worldly pre-eminence which the apos- 
tles are recorded to have evinced, and the want they occasionally 
shewed of a temper such as their great Master inculeated: all which, 
with the most perfect fairness and candour, is set down without ex- 
cuse or palliation by their historians. 

It has been remarked by Mr. Johnson, in the little book we have 
referred to,t that the invariable consequence of a direct announce- 
ment from our Lord that he should be taken away from his disciples, 
is a dispute among them “which should be the greatest?’ that is, 
which should succeed to the place of head and chief among them. 
This characteristic fact is recorded by all the Evangelists, and in a 
manner which singularly confirms the accuracy of their statement: 
thus, in St. Luke xxii, 24 sqq., we have it distinctly stated that this 
ainbitious question was stirred by them after our Lord had, by the most 
affecting words and signs, declared to them that he was about to be 
separated from them, and to suffer for them; and he is constrained 
to exhort them once more to humility and mutual condescension. 
The circumstance of their disputing is not recorded by St. Matthew 
nor St. Mark on the occasion referred to, nor in express terms by St. 
John, but the last Apostle affords us incidental proof that it really 
took place by recording an additional and characteristic circumstance, 
that our Lord washed the feet of his disciples, and thus explained to 
them the purport of his action: (xiii. 12—14.) “So after he had 
washed their feet, and had taken his garments, and was set down 
again, he said unto them, Know ye what I have done unto you? 
Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say well; for so lam. If 
{ then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet; ye also 
ought to wash one another's feet. (16.) Verily, verily [say unto you, 
The servant is not greater than his lord; neither he that is sent greater 
than he that sent him ;’’—a lesson of humility which all who have 
carefully attended to our Lord’s characteristic manner of teaching 
will acknowledge to have been intended to refer to something which 
had occurred in his presence. 

The same dispute is recorded by three of the Evangelists as having 


= ——————— —— 
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* Dr. Townson has proved that the 17th ver. of the xxviiith chap. of St. Matthew 
does not evince unbelief on the part of the Apostles, but is to be explained by a 
reference to the circumstance that our Lord was at first at a distance, on the moun- 
tain, (ver. 18. ‘And Jesus came and spake unto them,’’ &c.), their momentary 
doubt being removed by his nearer approach. ; ; 

+ A few of the following observations are partly taken from the work in question. 
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followed upon our Lord’s declaration at an earlier period, that he 
should be removed from them. ‘The reader will do well to compare 
the beginning of the eighteenth chapter of St. Matthew (after having 
looked at verses 22 and 23 of the preceding chapter) with Mark ix. 
33* sqq. (see the two preceding verses), and ix. 46 sqq. of St. 
Luke ; in which place, likewise, the verses immediately preceding de- 
seribe the occasion which led to this ambitious dispute among them, 
namely, our Lord’s declaration that he should be taken away from 
them. 

Finally, when our Lord was going up to Jerusalem for the last 
time, we find that he once more forewarned those about him, what 
he was about to suffer, in terms still more precise and particular, and 
with still greater force than he had done before. The consequence 
is still the same. Two of his disciples, whom he had most loved and 
favoured, James and John, are represented by two of the Evangelists 
as having made, through their mother, the ambitious request that they 
might sit, the one on his right hand and the other on his left, in his 
kingdom ; that they might be exalted, that is, to the highest place in 
his temporal dominion: their ambition prompting them to desire 
nothing less than this, although their brotherly affection led them to 
wish that each might share alike in the honour they sought. See 
St. Matthew xx. 20; Mark x. 35, (with the preceding and following 
verses in both instances.) It is to be observed, that, while St. Mark 
makes some slight differences in the narration which confirm its truth, 
by shewing him to be an independent witness of it, both Evangelists 
agree in representing the ten as having been highly incensed at this 
conduct of the two brethren. But what does our Lord? He ad- 
dresses to the ten themselves who found such fault with James and 
John, a strong exhortation to lay aside their ambitious hopes, Mark x. 
42, 43, 44—*« But Jesus called them to him, and saith unto them, Ye 
know that they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise 
lordship over them; and their great ones exercise authority upon 
them. But so shall it not be among you: but whosoever will be 
great among you, shall be your minister; and whosoever of you will 
be the chiefest, shall be servant of all.’’ 

This rebuke is recorded by both Evangelists, and strikingly confirms 
the fact that such a habit of mind was then indulged in by all the 
Apostles. ; 

(3.) Their disappointment and despair when they had actually 
witnessed the ignominious death of Him from whom they had looked 
for such glorious rewards on earth, is forcibly expressed by St. Luke 
in those few words, (not, indeed, uttered by one of the twelve, but 
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Ree For he taught his disciples, and said unto them, The Son of man is delivered 
into the hands of men, and they shall kill him ; and after that he is killed, he shall 
9 the third day. But they understood not that saying, and were afraid to ask 
mm. 

 “ And he came to Capernaum: and being in the house he asked them, What was 
it that ye disputed among yourselves by the way? But they held their peace : 
tor by the way they had disputed among themselves who should be the greatest.” 
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by one of those who were constantly with them,*) xxiv. 21, 
« But we trusted that it had been He which should have redeemed 
Israel.”” We have seen with what extreme difficulty and hardness of 
belief they were convinced of the actual resurrection of their Master, 
and how completely they had laid aside all further hope: we do not 
find that any approached his cross,+ except St. John, and the task of 
committing his body to the tomb was undertaken only by Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus; two men protected by their superior 
rank and credit with the Government, as well as by the circumstance 
that they were concealed disciples. 

All this corroborates the fact of their dejection and disappoint- 
ment at the termination of our Lord’s sacred life. 

(4.) That all his disciples forsook him and fled, is asserted, in ex- 
press terms, by St. Matthew (xxvi. 56.) and St. Mark (xiv. 50.), and 
is implied by St. Luke and St. John, who both represent that he was 
followed (at a distance) by only one, or, at the most, by two of his 
disciples, (Luke xxii. 54; John xviii. 15.) 

Neither of these, it is well known, had the courage to confess him 
to be their Lord. 

The instances above alleged evince a twofold consistency in the 
narrative of the Evangelists: (1) In the manner in which they are 
recorded; and (2) in the matter. 

(1.) It is clear that all the four witnesses agree in attributing to the 
Apostles of our Lord, up to the period of his death, the same sort of 
conduct and habits of thinking; and these by no means of a nature 
to have been gratuitously imputed to them by their contemporaries 
and friends,—far less by two of their own number. This consistency 
of narration appears not only in direct and literal points of agree- 
ment, but in (what is greatly more valuable) incidental coincidences, 
when part of a narrative is given by one witness, and the remainder, 
or another portion, supplied by a second; or, when a second or third 
Witness informs us of something exactly in accordance with what the 
first had expressly stated, and which the latter, therefore, did not think 
it necessary to repeat. As far, therefore, as respects the manner in 
which these points of history have been delivered to us, there exists 
between the different Evangelists a perfect consistency. 

2.) ‘The consistency of the matter recorded with acknowledged and 
indisputable facts, is even yet more remarkable; and, first of all, as re- 
lates to the situation in life, and circumstances, and education of the 
Apostles. We know that though not absolutely illiterate, they were 
men of very limited education; that they were taken from an obscure 
province and a humble class in society ; that all their countrymen 
looked for a temporal Messiah, and that they were, judging from 
antecedent probabilities, as little likely as any among them to be su- 
perior to their erroneous anticipations. Now there is a perfect consis- 
tency between their recorded conduct, and what we might reasonably 
have been led to expect and anticipate with respect to men thus 
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brought up and situated. ‘Their expectations of a temporal pre-emi- 
nence and worldly advantages,—their disappointinent and despair 
when they found these hopes utterly frustrated by the ignominious 
death of their Master,—their disputes about pre-eminence and _ prece- 
dence, when they heard him declare that he should be taken away 
from them,—and their desertion of him when they found that he 
was indeed betrayed, arrested, and led to judgment, are no less 
exactly what the most acute judge of the probabilities of human ac- 
tion would have anticipated, than was their difficulty in persuading 
themselves that all their hopes would be so frustrated, and that their 
adored and omnipotent Master could be put to a disgraceful death. 
But this is not nearly all the case. There isaconsistency not only 
between the conduct recorded of the Apostles, and what might have 
been expected of them, but between those actions themselves, Their 
disputes about pre-eminence were strikingly consistent with their ex- 
pectation, that their Master would become a temporal potentate of un- 
limited power; and their slowness to believe that he would be taken 
away from them, by such a death as crucifixion, was in perfect har- 
mouy with their despair, when this had really taken place. Their 
slowness, again, in apprehending the meaning of his plain assurance 
that he should rise again, is in unison with the tardiness with which 
they admitted the fact of his resurrection. We may trace an abun- 
dance of such consistencies, which are so exemplified even in the con- 
duct of individuals of their number, as related by different witnesses, 
and belonging to different occasions and different cireumstances.* 
Such appears to have been, up to the period of our Lord’s ascen- 
sion, the conduct of the eleven Apostles, as recorded in the four Evan- 
gelists ; and if their history had terminated here, it would probably 
have been confessed by all good judges of human nature and of his- 
torical truth that such conduct was perfectly consistent with the gene- 
ral truth of the narrative, of which it forms a part, and, in exactly 


* For instance, the conduct of St. Peter throughout is perfectly uniform, and in 
a most remarkable manner consistently inconsistent. His forwardness on all occa- 
sions—sometimes in a good, sometimes a contrary sense; his real devotion to his 
Master ; his promptness to avow it; his hasty resistance to authority in his defence ; 
and his denial of him when he beheld him really a prisoner and condemned, are 
circumstances no less consistent with each other, than with Peter’s strong persuasion 
that his Master never could suffer what he had predicted, and with his profound 
repentance when reminded by a look from our Lord of his desertion, 

When St. James and St. John requested, through their mother, that they might 
have the highest place in the kingdom of Christ, the request appears to be corrobo- 
rated by the circumstance that they were in fact the two disciples who, with Peter, 
were most favoured by their Master; nor does it appear at all inconsistent with 
their presumptuous petition, that the same disciples, in an excess of fiery zeal and a 
moment of impatience, proposed to call down fire from heaven on the Samaritans, 
who refused to receive their Lord. It may be added, that this very proposal 
(arrogant and inhuman as it was) was, alas! too natural to men who had felt them- 
selves entrusted with supernatural powers, and had exulted in the possession of them, 
and who forgot for the moment that they were sent to save men’s lives, not to destroy 
them. 

Other consistencies of the same kind may be readily detected by an attentive and 
unprejudiced mind. 
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the same proportion, inconsistent with the supposition of its false- 
hood. But it happens that we possess a sequel to this history: 
we have a book which gives an account of their conduct subsequent 
to our Lord’s ascension, and letters from some of their number 
(Peter, James, John, and Jude), of which the authenticity has been, 
for the most part, unquestioned. Let us consider what was_ their 
frame of mind, and course of conduct, as generally set forth in these 
invaluable documents. 

They appear to have been totally and suddenly changed ; instead of 
flying from danger, we find them courageous in daring everything for 
the sake of bearing testimony to the cause of their Master ; instead of be- 
traying utter ignorance of the true nature of his mission, and the character 
of hiskingdom, we find them proclaiming the purpose for which he 
came into the world—the salvation of mankind—like men perfectly in- 
structed in that great doctrine; instead of betraying worldliness of 
mind (under whatever form), and love of pre-eminence, we find them 
devoting themselves to a life of poverty and hardship, in order to 
publish the knowledge of that gospel for which most of them laid down 
their lives, and abstaining from every action which could by any pos- 
sibility draw them into the cares or ambitions of the world. 

This astonishing change we shall endeavour to illustrate in a sue- 
ceeding number, and at the same time to shew how perfectly consis- 
tent it is with the facts recorded in the gospel history, and how greatly 
it contributes to establish the certainty of those facts. 


MATTHEW THORNDIKE, 


[From a Correspondent.) 


‘* He heapeth riches, and knoweth not who shall gather them.” —DPs. xxxix. 6. 


I wish it were in my power to impart to the mind of the reader, or 
even to retain with full vigour in my own, those salutary feelings with 
which peculiar circumstances once caused this text to burst upon my 
recollection. It was at the funeral of Alfred Thorndike, a young man 
who had- just passed his twenty-second year. He was the son of a 
respectable tradesman, whose history, with such reflections as appear 
to arise from it, will form the subject of this tale. 

I had waited a considerable time beyond the appointed hour, when 
the procession approached the gates of the church-yard. The father 
had insisted upon following the remains of his son to the grave; but 
the effort was so painful, that it was with the greatest difficulty he 
could support himself, and the struggle of his feelings had occasioned 
the delay. The deceased had been the centre of all his father’s hopes 
and ambition—the object of all his toils. Never did | witness so 
affecting a picture of human misery, and of the weakness of building 
upon human objects, as in this bereaved parent. The body I com- 
mitted to the dust was that of his only son, whom the hand of death 
had swept away on the verge of manhood, —just at the moment when 
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he had reached that point of life at which his anxious father had 
expected him to crown all his labours. The soul of Mr. Thorndike 
was completely cast down, His demeanour and appearance, though 
betraying no outward violence, yet indicated the deepest despair. 
Not a word, not a sigh, see arcely a tear escaped; but there was in 
his countenance that which spoke more powerfully than words or 
weeping,—prospects that were blasted, and hopes that were broken. 
I watched his trembling steps, as he tottered from the grave childless, 
The sentiment of the Psalmist rose in awful solemnity over my mind ; 
an involuntary exclamation burst from my lipsp—* He heapeth up 
riches, and knoweth not who shall gather them.” 

Let not the reader, however, for a moment imagine, that this senti- 
ment was mingled with the slightest feeling of scorn or derision for 
the unfortunate bei ‘ing who had caused its oceurrence. No! Far dif- 
ferent were the feelings to which it addressed itself. It excited the 
deepest sympathy and compassion forthe afflicted mourner, and urged 
anawakening conviction of the solemn truths which the Scriptures s bring 
before us. It raised edifying reflections upon the uncertainty of all 
human projects and possessions. In this bereaved and disappointed 
parent [saw paintully , but strikingly, illustrated the folly and madness 
of labouring for time instead of eternity—the degrading and dangerous 
delusion, which makes us so eager to « heap up riches when we know 
not who shall gather them.” 

The transaction pressed upon me many solemn reflections upon the 
several sources of disappointment through which the fruits of our 
worldly plans are liable to be baffled, and upon the several expedients 
by which, notwithstanding the warnings of Scripture, the lessons of 
experience, and the conclusions of calin reason, we contrive to deceive 
our hearts, and satisfy our conscience in the unremitted and absorbing 
pursuits of this world. After all, men know not who shall gather their 
riches. ‘They may be like the rich man, who had filled his barns, and, 
when preparing fore njoyment, heard the fatal summons—* Thou fool, 
this might thy soul shall be required of thee. Then, whose shall those 
things be?” 

1 shall not weary the reader by giving at length all those subjects 
of meditation, to which this incident gave rise; but cannot refrain 
from drawing his attention to one particular deception which men 
practise upon themselves in this respect, and which has more imme- 
diate reference to the conduct of Mr. Thorndike. 

There are many who will utter, witha grave face and a sigh, oe 
sentiment of the Psalmist, to whic h I have alluded. They will e 
claim with sorrow and astonishment against the folly of their idk 
bours, engaged in an eager chase of worldly interests ; but the very 
next moment they will be seen with their whole soul absorbed in the 
same object. C harge them with the inconsistency of this, they will 


turn round upon you with amazement or indignation, and tell you 
“They have no care for riches or pleasures,—they enjoy no luxuries, — 
they seek no pleasures,—they want nothing more than a bare sufficienc y: 
they are heaping up riches, not for themselves, but for their children. 
But the caution of the Psalmist applies especially to this case, both 
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as regards the change which these riches may work in those very chil- 
dren, should they be permitted to inherit them, and also the uncertainty 
of their living to the period when they can use them. 

No man can anticipate the elfect that the possession of riches may 
have on their future disposition and happiness, even with reference to 
this life, and still less to the next. 

It is a trial, and a trial of no small peril, to the youthful mind. 

Wealth ministers to the pride, and feeds the passions, of youth. It 
places before him many dangerous temptations which may seduce him 
into that slavery, of which the bonds are not easily broken; and, while 
it offers positive allurements to vice, it deprives him of that safeguard 
to virtue which is afforded by the necessity of earning his livelihood by 
either mental or bodily labour. ‘The wealth which is intended by his 
parent to fix him in respectable society, and open to him the path of 
honour and happiness, frequently betrays him to shame and sorrow, 
and lures round him the harpies of crime and treachery. 

He becomes sometimes the victim of slothful and peevish stagnation, 
or the profligate and debauched votary of sensuality and luxury, the 
emaciated prey of the courtesan and the pander, the attractive spoil of 
the swindler, or the frantic dupe of the gamester. Many dangers, in- 
deed, beset him who enters upon life rich. 

But it is not on this point alone, that the danger rests of setting our 
hearts too much onthe heaping up wealth for our children. If the 
effects of riches are uncertain, still more uncertain are the lives of those 
for whom the toiling, anxious, and often guilty parent strives to heap 


up riches, at the cost, perhaps, of his own soul. ‘These very objects of 


lus ambition, whose future prosperity and aggrandizement occupy his 
whole heart, may feel the unsparing scythe of death,—their tender and 
green shoots may sink under the fell sweep that leaves the riper stem 
of their parents untouched. He stands all at once a forsaken being, 
with no visible memorial of all his schemes, but the graves of those 
who were the objects of them. All he can place before himself of the 
child for whom he heaped up riches is the sepulchral record that he 
once lived, and is now dead—while his surviving parent bitterly feels 
that he has “heaped up riches, and knoweth not who shall gather 
them.” 

This had been the case with Matthew Thorndike, and I give his his- 
tory as an exemplification of this scriptural admonition. 

Matthew Thorndike had come, many years ago, into my parish 
from a remote part of the country. He had no relations or con- 
hexions with whom he was acquainted. All he knew of his own 
history was, that his mother was a tramper, who had been overtaken 
with labour on the road, and was brought to bed in the workhouse. 
Upon her recovery, she found means to make her e scape, leaving her 
son, Matthew Thorndike, to the parish, for better or for worse. 
Matthew, however, turned out better than, under these auspices, 
might have been anticipated. He received his education in the 
parish school, where he learned to write a good hand, and picked up 
a tolerable know ledge of arithmetic. As he grew up towards man- 
hood, he became more keenly alive to reproaches on his illegitimate 
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birth; and took a disgust to the place where he was continually 
reminded of it, and ofte n taunted by his companions. He bent his 
whole efforts to the accumulation of such a sum as would enable him 
to remove to a distant part of the country, and support himself till he 
could obtain employment. This desire, perhaps, in no small de- 
gree tended to lay the foundation of his frugal and methodical 
habits. His industry and care, though his earnings were small, soon 
enabled him to lay up sufficient for the gratification of this dnsive 
and, accordingly, he one morning packed up his slender stock of 
clothes in a handkerchief, and, havi ing sewed his savings into the collar 
of his jacket, quitted the place of his nativity w ithout communic: iting 
his iain ntions toa single person. We had not yet reached that refine- 
ment in crime which has distinguished this enlightened age, and has 
enriched our vocabulary with the new term “ Burking;” therefore, as 
he had no relations, and was ee reserved, his disappearance 
excited no surprise, and, indeed, scarcely any observ ation. The 
parish officers concluded that he had gone upon his travels; and, as 
he had not taken with him any chattels of the workhouse, they were 
by no means sorry to be rid of him so cheaply. He travelled on till 
he felt himself sufficiently remote, and, at length, stopped in my parish, 
where he was fortunate enough to be taken into the service of Mr. 
Richards, a respectable grocer. His business was that of porter. 
Here the steadiness of his conduct, his abstinence from idle company, 
and his continual attention to business, at length gained upon the con- 
fidence of his master; who, finding him able to write and keep ac- 
counts, first raised him to the situation of shopman, and at length to 
that of foreman. Matthew’s frugal habits still adhered to him, and, 
by degrees, he was enabled to save a considerable sum of money. 
As this increased, he felt at a loss how to invest it to the best advan- 
tage, and determined to consult his master on the subject. Mr. 
Richards considered awhile, and at length answered, that, as he was 
growing old, he should have no objection to take a partner in his 
business ; that he had great regard and confidence in Matthew; and 
that, therefore, though the sum possessed by him was by no means 
equal to the value of the business, he would, nevertheless, take him 
into partnership, if he thought fit to embark his savings in the concern. 
It was moreover to be understood, that Matthew, during his life, 
was to be the acting partner, and take all the labour of the business ; 
and that the whole interest in the same should devolve to the survivor. 
The terms were too advantageous for him to hesitate a moment: he 
accepted the offer with thankfulness; and, in the course of a few 
years, Mr. Richards died, and Matthew became sole proprietor of a 
very flourishing concern. He was now nearly forty years of age, and 
married an amiable woman, who died after bringing forth a son. 
This child became the sole object of Thorndike’s affections. His 
hopes and interests all centered on his only son, and it became the 
ruling passion and ambition of his heart to be the founder of a family, 
and to accumulate wealth, which should enable his son to move in 
a higher sphere of life. On this all his thoughts were bent. Matthew 
Thorndike was saving, though not absolutely miserly,—that is to say, 
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he took sufficient food, and was decently and respectably clothed. He 
contributed, indeed, occasionally, to public socie ties, and supported paro- 
chial subscriptions ; but there was more of ostentation than of ¢ harity in 
it. He was regular also in his attendance at public worship; but though 
he was there, his heart was not. His thoughts were continually upon his 
increasing hoa rds. He enlarged his trade and connexions; he was 
always to be seen at his desk ; and his leisure hours were oce upied i in 
visions of those advantages which his son Alfred was to enjoy, and 
of the honours to which he might rise. He partook of no amusement 
himself, and did but little good, though he did no evil, to others. He 
pleased himself with the idea, that he was not worldly-minded, or 
fond of saving money for his own gratification. He looked upon his 
frugal meal, and congratulate d himself upon the little he wanted ; 
and upon the disinterested object to which his saving and labour were 
directed.“ T have no wants,” he said, “ for myself; all [T wish is to 
see my beloved Alfred rich and respect: able. L shall then be con- 
tented, and will enjoy the evening of life.” 

W ith this object in view, however penurious he might be in other 
respects, he spared no expense in giving Alfred such an education as 
might suit him for any profession or situation of life; and the progress 
of his son ministered food to the ruling passions of the fond father. 
very returning vacation brought fresh testimonials of the ability and 
good “conduct of young Alfred ; aud the pride and delight of Mr. 
‘Thorndike manifested itself, in displaying to his friends and neighbours 
the letters he had received from the master of the school. 1 was one 
to whom, in particular, he felt pleasure in exhibiting the good cha- 
racter of Alfred. “17 hope, Sir,” he would say, “ you will not think me 
lnpertinent, and will excuse "the pride of a father—I am very de- 
sirous that my son should have the honour of your good opinion 
it will be a great satisfaction to me if you would read these flatte ring 
accounts, He promises to be a distinguished member of soc iety—he 
will be worthy of any property L can leave him, and that, for a young 
man, | can assure you will be something.” With these and other obser- 
vations, and with a low bow (for with all these aspirings, and with all 
his sense of wealth, Matthew himself was always humble and respect- 
lul), he would put the letter into my hands. H, during the perusal, 
I chane ed to give a glance at Mr. Thorndike, ] was sure to discover 
him in an attitude of intense anxiety, not unmixed with exultation, 
[have his image now present to my mind’s eye—his body slightly 
bent forward over his desk, his pen ‘behind his ear, his cheek some- 
What flushed, and his eye lighted up and wate ‘htul of every emotion 
[ might betray. Poor man! his soul had but one object of desire or 
affection; and “the abundance of the heart’ appeared in his whole 
countenance. Yet his triumph and his joy were continually mixed 
with some painful feeling. He felt, as every man must frequently 
feel, though he may not observe and ponder, the truth which the wise 
king uttered whe n he spake of all earthly pursuits as “ vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” He had, formerly, not been disturbed by any 
sense of degradation, nor troubled by circumstances which brought to 
his recollection, or betraved to others, his humble origin, As regarde val 
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himself, he rather felt a pride in having worked his own way ; but, 
when he began to consider how these would affect the feelings and 
rising prospects of his son, these reflections became the source of 
peculiar uneasiness. . 

He once asked his son whether he had any favourites at school ? 
Alfred replied that he had; and when Mr. Thorndike inquired 
whether he would wish to invite them, the youth was silent, and 
hesitated. ‘Thorndike in an instant understood this, and felt pained. 
He felt greatly disposed to relinquish his business, but he knew that, 
in so doing, he should not only deprive himself of occupation, and 
occasion a vacancy in his habits and pursuits, which would probably 
render him unhappy, but also give up profits, which were annually 
adding something considerable to his fortune. 

He therefore determined to continue in business till the time of his 
son’s entrance at College, and then to retire; but still he did not pur- 
sue it with the same pleasure as formerly. He felt that his son was 
placed among companions, who not only thought less of him for his 
being the son of a tradesman, but probably taunted him with it. He 
knew that Alfred would never distress him by revealing this, what- 
ever he might suffer from it; and the pleasure he felt, on meeting his 
son at his return for the holidays, was usually imbittered by a watch- 
ful and suspicious anxiety to discover symptoms of mortification and 
shame. ‘These, when really existing, could not escape the sensitive 
observation of Thorndike; and, when they had no existence, were 
created by his active faney. Even at this point, his scheme did not 
produce happiness. 


[ To be continued in the neat Number] 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE OCCASIONAL SERVICES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


THE ORDER OF THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD.—NO, HI, 


We now proceed to perform the promise which we made in regard 
to the passages in the Burial Service to which exceptions have been 
made. We shall first take the exact words of the prayer itself, which 
is the chief ground of objection. It is as follows :— — : 
“Torasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God of his great merey 
to take unto himself the soul of our dear brother here departed, we 
therefore commit his body to the ground; earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust; in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to 
eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall change our 
vile body that it may be like unto his glorious body, according to the 
mighty working, whereby he is able to subdue all things to himself.” 
This is the whole of the prayer. In the two prayers which follow 
it, there are two sentences which the Nonconformists chovse to connect 
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with this prayer, and to make the one the commentary on the other. 
The sentences are these— 

«« We give thee hearty thanks for that it hath pleased thee to deliver 
this our brother out of the miseries of this sinful world.”’ 

And again, 

« We meekly beseech thee, O Tather, to raise us from the death 
of sin unto the life of righteousness, that, when we shall depart. this 
life, we may rest in him (i. e. in Jesus Christ), as our hope is this our 
brother doth.”’ 

We have extracted these passages verbatim, because every thing 
depends on the very words used, as our readers will see when we 
shew the manner in which the words have been quoted by our adver- 
saries. The objections made to them we shall take from Baxter and 
Calamy, as the chief authorities among the Nonconformists, as well 
as from the Nonconformists’ own account of the Conference in 1661. 

The two former writers* unhesitatingly assert, that we pronounce 
those whom we bury thus to be certainly saved. ‘They argue this from 
the phrase of God's taking to himself the soul of our brother—which 
they interpret taking that soul to Heaven; whereas it only means, 
his taking that soul into his own hands or disposal. It is taken from 
the Scriptural expression, The soul to God, who gave it.” 

So far, therefore, we do not find these objections of much weight ; 
but the whole force of the argument is thrown into the exception 
taken against the words “in sure and certain hope,” &c, he fol- 
lowing extract will shew their mode of arguing the question :— 

“ Now they’ (i. e. the Nonconformists who objected to this ser- 
vice) “durst not damn a known adulterer, fornicator, and drunkard, 
while he was living, and yet save him when he was dead. Nor yet 
again could they commit his body to the ground in a sure and certain 
hope of a happy resurrection to eternal life: which words must neces- 
sarily be spoken with reference to the person then interred, inasmuch 
as they are the continuation of the foregoing declaration, viz.—God's 
tuking his soul to himself. Besides, it follows (which puts it out of 
doubt) in the last Collect or Prayer, That when we shall depart this 
life, we may rest in him (viz. Christ), as our hope is this our brother 
doth.” 

Our readers will perceive that the words are here altered into 
“a sure and certain hope of « happy resurrection,’’ and their con- 
nexion with the words “ we commit” carefully kept in the back- 
ground, This is disingenuous enough, for this little alteration changes 
the whole sentence. In the words of our Liturgy we surely simply 
express our conviction of one of the articles of the Creed, “ The resur- 
rection to eternal life.’ And if any doubt could remain on the sub- 
ject, it would be removed by comparing the similar passage in the 
burial service used at sea. The corresponding words in that service 
are these 

‘We therefore commit his body toAhe deep, to be turned into 
corruption, looking for ¢he resurrection of the body, (when the sea 





* Calamy’s Abridgment of Baxter's Life, p. oIs. Ed. 1702. 
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shall give up her dead,) and the life of the world to come, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We cannot think it needful to add any thing more to shew how 
unfounded an assertion it is, that our church pronounces those whom 
she buries to be certainly saved. She does express a hope atter- 
wards, but the words we and certain are not found in connexion with 
this expression of her hope of the salvation of the individual; and the 
attempt to connect the two passages, and interpret the one by the 
other, as Baxter and Calamy have done, is a piece of patch-work 
reasoning, that carries with it its own refutation. 

The only question which now remains for discussion, is the pro- 
priety of expressing a hope of the salvation of the individual; viz. in 
the words, “as our hope is this our brother doth.” Be it remarked, 
that the word is not here “ our belief,” but “ our hope ;” and it is per- 
fectly consistent to hope, even where we have reason to fear that our 
hope may be deceived. It must be remembered, also, that the offici- 
ating minister is here speaking in the name, and as the servant of the 
Chureh, and is not, therefore, expressing his own private feelings or 
hopes merely. The Church, as a body, is surely entitled to hope for 
the salvation of those of her members, who have never been excom- 
municated nor proved worthy of that punishment, ‘This consideration, 
we think, might be enough to quiet any scruples as to the use of these 
words, even in cases where there is but very small room left for hope ; 
but it must be candidly confessed, that these words have sometimes 
been objected to by our own orthodox liturgical writers. Bennet 
and Wheatley wished for a discretional power to omit these words.’ 
We must say that nothing could be less advisable, in our opinion, than 
such a discretion—nothing more odious to the minister himself, and 
nothing more likely to bring him into an unpleasant relation with 
some of his flock. If there were another review of our Liturgy, we 
could consent, though most reluctantly, to have these words expunged 
entirely ; but we should depreeate beyond measure any alteration 
which made it imperative on the clergyman to express his individual 
opinion, publicly, as to the salvation of those whom he buried. As it 
now stands, he reads the service, as a servant of the Church, over all 
whom the Church has not ejected from her communion, and expresses 
merely that general hope which Christian charity suggests, although 
his individual feeling, from private knowledge, may lead him to doubt, 
in some instances, the applicability of the words to the individual. 
In the other case, he would be constantly exposed to refuse the use 
of these words solely on human judgment and fallible private know- 
ledge, with a constant disquietude of conscience on the subject, and 
often with the certainty of causing a ( 


| grievous breach of Christian 
charity, at a moment when all men of gentle and Christian feelings 
would prefer to err upon the side of charity and merey than to run 
the smallest risk of erring on the other. 
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hy In arguing against Calamy and the Nonconformists, Hoadly, with that disregard 
of discipline which his school of divines often shews, quietly tells them that they 


are quite at liberty to omit these words whenever thev please.— Reasonableness of 
Conformity. 7 F 





SPHERICAL SOUNDING BOARD. 


Our readers have heard much, doubtless, of Mr. Blackburne’s very 
ingenious Parabolic Sounding Board. ‘There are, however, objections 
to it, both from its expense and its cumbrousness. We have, there- 
fore, great pleasure in mentioning a far more simple contrivance, 
lately brought into use by the Rev. Mr. Austen, of Pulborough, in 
Sussex. This Sounding Board is a segment of a sphere, of somewhat 
larger diameter than the pulpit, erected in the usual place, but inclined 
at a certain angle to the horizon, instead of being placed horizontally, 
as the common Sounding Board is. The science of Acoustics is in so 
infant a state, that we believe the most scientific people are inclined 
to rely more on experiment than theory. We shall therefore decline 
entering on the discussion of the probability of this invention’s an- 
swering, from scientific considerations, and simply say, that we have 
satisfied ourselves, by actual trial, of the great advantage to be derived 
from it. We may mention, also, that the expense does not amount to 
above £5, and we subjoin a description, by which a country carpenter 
can, without difficulty, construct a Spherical Sounding Board : 


e 





A. An octagon centre ball, 
in which & ribs are fixed, 
grooved like the bars of win- 
dow sashes. #2. The intervals 
filled up with board 4 of an 
inch thick, and covered, on the 
upper side, with glued canvass. 
(. Two hind pillars, one on 
j each side of the back of the 
— say into which the sounding 
ward is tongued. J). Two 
pillars, one on each side, of no 
further use than to catch the 
sounding board if it should fall, 
for the safety of the preacher. 
BE. A staple above an arch, 
and a chain to support the 
front of the sounding board. 
The diameter of the sounding 
board is 5 feet. 


The pulpit is placed just within the centre of the arch of the chancel 
of the church of Pulborough, Sussex. 
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ON THE COMBINATIONS TO RESIST TITHES. 


Wr stated in our last number that we considered ourselves precluded 
by the limits of our articles from taking very extended notices of the 
various subjects which are brought into discussion by those who are 
labouring to effect the overthrow and spoliation of the Kstablished 
Church. We feel ourselves more usefully employed in seizing upon 
prominent fallaci.., and stripping them of that veil which is artfully 
thrown over them for the deception of the inconsiderate. In pursuance 
of this plan, we shall exhibit, and then strip the poor and profligate 
argument, which has been dressed up, by. an assailant of the Church, 
in the garb of an exposition of the law relative to the combinations 
for “ the resistance of tithes’ in Ireland. The article appears in a 
monthly periodical, setting forth its object to be “Retorm” of the 
Church. 

We use the words marked in italics advisedly, and, we trust we 
shall shew, justly. lor the writer of this article (who is, we believe, 
a lawyer, and fancies himself a resplendent luminary of the law) 
affects to hold both Lords Ellenborough and Brougham in extra- 
ordinary cheapness, when their legal opinions upon “ resistance to 
tithes’ happen to clash with his. 

“‘We shall presently see, that the application of the term ‘resistance to 
tithes’ to the act of the occupier in not paying tithes, argues about the same 
quantum of knowledge of the law of tithes, as the term ‘sleeping partner’ docs 
when it is applied to the interest of the parson. The improper use of words 
has done great mischief in other matters besides tithes ; and, unfortunately, the 
abstruse, mysterious, complex, anomalous, and absurd character of the law of 
tithes, renders it impossible even for the generality of lawyers to understand 
whether words used with reference to it are rightly used or not. It is to pre- 
vent words from being used as bugbears that we have instituted the present 
inquiry.” 

In conformity with our plan, already stated, we shall not now 
examine the absurdity of this writer's assertions respecting the origin 
of tithes, or the folly of his contending that the parson has no real 
right, because the law does not direct the same remedy in the obstruc- 
tion of tithe, as it does in the invasion of some other rights; but we 
shall confine ourselves to his reasoning against the interposition of 
government, on the ground of a combination existing for “ the resis- 
fance of tithes.” : 

“But the point we are now to consider is, the consequences of a non-com- 
pliance with the demands of the clergyman under a composition act. When 
the parson resorts to his remedy by distress, and the officer who executes the 
process is forcibly resisted, obstructed, or hindered from completing the seizure, 
this is so evidently a criminal resistence to the law, that nothing more need be 
said as to the law of that part of the subject. But the fact is, that there is no 
resistance to the payment of tithes in Ireland. No violence is employed bythe 
people; but when the cattle are distrained there are no buyers. And, what- 


ever may be contemplated by my Lord Grey, there is at present no law which 
makes it illegal to abstain from buying goods which are distrained for tithes. 
‘* But it is said, that the non-payment of tithes in Ireland is the result of an 
unlawful combination and conspiracy amongst the tithe-payers ; and govern- 
ment prosecutions are meditated against the parties. We will not attempt to 
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lay down the law as to what is or is not to be considered, or may or may not 
be converted into a conspiracy, and more especially where the government are 
the prosecutors. We know that the law of conspiracy may be stretched to a 
very dangerous latitude. We shall therefore do as lawyers are wont to do, 
where the law is unsettled; we shall resort to analogy. The case of the 
Quakers, which has been referred to by Mr. Cobbett, on this head, is, we think, 
something more than analogous ; but if not precisely in point, it affords, at all 
events, a striking legislative illustration of the question, how far combinations 
against tithes are to be considered as crimes and misdemeanors. 

“The Quakers, it is well known, have always refused to pay any tithes or 
church rates; and the most rigorous enforcement of the laws for compelling 
the payment of tithes and rates was found insufficient to subdue the spirit of 
passive disobedience with which they stood out the whole process of the law, 
even to the ruin, in many cases, of themselves and families. ‘To put an end to 
this state of things an act of parliament, 7 and 8 W. 3, c. 34, was passed, 
whereby, after reciting that ‘ whereas by reason of a pretended scruple of con- 
science, Quakers do refuse to pay tithes and church rates,’ two justices of the 
peace were empowered ‘ to order the payment thereof by a warrant of distress, 
so as the sum ordered do not exceed ten pounds,’ which has been extended to 
fifty pounds by the stat. of 53 Geo. 3, c. 127. The Quakers, if we are rightly 
informed, even to this day, persist in refusing to pay tithes, but suffer their 
goods to be distrained, which they immediately redeem, and the sums thus paid 
by individuals on account of tithes, are made good to them out of the general 
funds of the community. Now let us see how the whole matter stands in 
point of law and conscience, and in the way of parallel between the case of the 
Quakers and that of the people of Ireland. The Quakers, from conscientious 
scruples, and in compliance with certain religious tenets or doctrines, which are 
binding upon the whole sect, refused to pay tithes ; they did not, indeed, set 
the law at defiance by any act of violent resistance, but they suffered it to take 
its course. Still, we do not find that it was ever in contemplation to institute 
criminal prosecutions against the Quakers for combining to resist tithes, 
although their refusal was, in point of fact, plainly the result of a combination. 
It may, perhaps, be said that the legislature passed a law which was intended 
to coerce them, and punish their contumacy. We do not, however, view the 
matter in that light; nay, we know, on the contrary, that the statute of 7 and 
8 Wm. 3 was passed as an act of grace and favour towards the Quakers : and 
if our assertion be disputed, we are able to adduce high judicial authority in 
support of it. In the case of the King v. Wakefield, in the King’s Bench, in 
1758 (1 Burr. 458), Lord Mansfield, speaking of the act in question, said, that 
‘the act was made in favour to, and for the ease and benefit of, the Quakers, 
and to save them from troublesome and expensive prosecutions.’ Besides, the 
legislature had already passed a similar act, 7 and 8 Wm. c. 6, which applied 
to all tithe payers without distinction. 

‘“‘ Upon the whole, we are bound to say, that we can discover no difference in 
point of principle between the conscientious and religious scruples of the 
Quakers, and those which now influence the Catholics of Ireland in their 
declining to pay tithes voluntarily, and permitting the law to take its course. 
We cannot see upon what principle of law or justice the same scruples of con- 
science and religion which produced an act of grace and favour towards Quakers 
in the reign of William the Third, should be considered as a ground for a 
criminal prosecution against Catholics in the reign of William the Fourth. As 
to the policy and expedience of what we are now discussing, it is a different 
consideration ; but upon those grounds there is a decisive preponderance In 
favour of the Catholics. The Quakers have always been a small sect, compris- 
ing very few proprietors of land. The Catholics of Ireland, on the contrary, 
are a mighty community of seven millions of people, and constitute the whole 
population of many parishes; and, therefore, not to enter at present into the 
(ucstion as to what particular relief they are entitled to, they have a much 
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stronger claim to the consideration of the legislature than the Quakers. The 
principle of this observation applies to the Presbyterians and other dissenters 
from the established church whether in England or Ireland. But it is said that 
the Catholic priests inculcate non-payment of tithes, and that this is a criminal 
act. In answer to this, we ask, how the doctrines of the Quakers were in- 
culcated ?—not, we presume, at ‘a silent meeting.’ ” 

We have given a long extract, that this lawyer's fine-spun argu- 
ment may appear at full length. But long as is the argument, the 
refutation shall be short. We shall shew that the whole statement has 
only these two (in times like ours, venial and trifling) faults: viz. false 
assertion and suppression of truth. 

1. It is a false assertion that there is no “ resistance to payment of 
tithes,’ for murder after murder has been committed, not only on those 
who have attempted to collect tithes, but on those claiming them, 
and the same fate has been threatened to those who shall dare to pur- 
chase goods taken in distress for tithes. ‘The clergyman is in danger 
himself, or endangers others, in enforcing the law ; and even when those 
who resist the law are punished, he is menaced with vengeance. 

2. Itis a suppression of truth to sink these facts in drawing the 
comparison between the case of the Quakers and that of the Catholics: 
The Quaker does not murder those who seize for tithes, neither does 
he threaten those who purchase the articles seized. Is it candid, is it 
honest to pretend that these two cases are analogous? To what 
miserable sophistry is this expounder of the law, so acute in splitting 
hairs and drawing distinctions, reduced, in order to get at his con- 
clusion ! 

“ Upon the whole,” he sums up, “ we are bound to say, that we 
can discover no difference in point of principle between the religious 
and conscientious scruples of the Quakers, and those which now influ- 
ence the Catholics of Ireland, in their declining to pay tithes volun- 
tarily, and permitting the law to take its course,”’ 

W hat is this lawyer, who holds the Lord Chancellor’s penetration 
so cheap, and who is so tenacious of the proper use of words? Does 
he really forget that the question was not whether the “ conscientious 
scruples” of the Papists and the Quakers are the same; but whether 
the practice of the latter would shew that the conduct of the former 
is not to be held “ a resistance of tithes?’ And has he overlooked, 
inadvertently, that the “ conscientious scruples’ of the Papist against 
tithes were altogether dormant, like the convenient and discrimi- 
nating scruples of “ Non omnibus Dormio,” while the established 
church had any thing else to concede, and till the priests found the 
moment arrived when, like a cherished viper, they could sting her to 
the heart? Dormant ! did we say ?—nay, they had assumed a shape 
the very reverse; a more complete transmigration could not have been 
effected ; for up to that period the Roman Catholic «“ religious and 
conscientious scruples’’ against tithes appeared in the strict injunctions 
of that church, ordaining the payment of them as a religious duty. 
We should as soon have expected to find “ the soul of Pythagoras in 
a Welsh rabbit,” as to discover a “ religious scruple” against paying 
tithes in the doctrines of the Romish Church. i <n 

Next, what shall we say upon the lawyer's attempts to palliate or 
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explain away the conspiracy to prevent the payment of tithe? He 
never states a single word respecting the machinations of the priests, 
and the system of assassination (as desperate and intolerable as that of 
the “ Old Man of the Mountain,” in the time of the Crusades), b 
which the whole conspiracy is backed. If the fact were, as he stated, 
that the daw had its course, and there were “ no resistance to the payment 
of tithes in Ireland,” then something might be said respecting the 
interference of government. But, if it were the case, we should suggest 
to the Protestants a very easy remedy, without the interference of 
government; and it would be simply this: that, as a combination was 
formed to prevent the purchase of articles distrained, so they should 
FORM A COMBINATION TO PRODUCE PURCHASERS ; or, in other words, 
SHOULD ESTABLISH A PROTESTANT COMPANY TO BUY SUCH GOODS, AND 
SHIP THEM TO ENGLAND, OR ELSEWHERE, WHERE THEY COULD FIND A 
MARKET, AND THAT THEY SHOULD HAVE ESTABLISHMENTS IN EVERY 
COUNTY FOR THAT PURPOSE. 

Now we should like to ask the writer whether this would not be as 
lawful on the one side as on the other; and whether, if the case of 
the Roman Catholics were as he states that of the Quakers to be, it 
would not be a very profitable concern to the Protestants, who, having 
the whole market, without competitors, would purchase at a cheap rate; 
and a very losing one to the Catholics, who, selling their goods at a 
low price, would soon be weary of their /ega/ combination. But every 
body knows that the case is different from that of the Quaker, and 
that, if the Protestant used the above /egal means for his protection, 
he would be MURDERED WITHOUT MERCY. 

This is the key-stone of the conspiracy, and this it is which calls 
for the interference of government. Could not the government, instead 
of yielding to this ferocious system, have constituted itself the “ com- 
pany?’ To the extent, indeed, to which they have gone, on a 
somewhat similar principle, they have done well. 
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EXTRACT FROM LESLIE EXPLAINING IT. 


“ WHEN the Papacy had grown great upon the ruins of Episcopacy, 
and the Bishop of Rome appropriated the style of Apostolical to his 
see alone, assuming to himself the supremacy over all other 
bishops, and sought to swallow up all their authority, and centre it 
in the plenitude of his power: and that for this end it was necessary 
to usurp the revenues as well as the authority of his colleagues, 
whereby he might be enabled to maintain the vast swarms of regulars 
whom he had set up and exempted from the jurisdiction of their 
respective bishops, to depend wholly upon himself. And by this he 
unmeasurably broke the episcopal authority; for the seculars only 
were left under that small remainder of the episcopal power which 
the Pope had left as a fiocco to those bishops whom he had subjugated. 
But he cherished the regulars as his life-guard ; and like a conqueror 


he seized upon the estates of those whom he had overcome, as 
April, 1832. s 
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justly forfeited, and bestowed them upon those who fought on his 
side. The tithes of the church, which all belonged to the bishops 
and their secular clergy, the Pope took upon him to alienate, and let 
in the regulars as sharers with them. And thus he founded monas- 
teries and abbies innumerable, and endowed them with the tithes of 
the neighbouring parishes, to the lessening of the bishops’ jurisdiction ; 
impoverishing the secular clergy, who depended upon them; aud 
plentifully maintaining what numbers he pleased of the regulars, who 
were implicitly at his command. And to countenance and make way 
for these horrid sacrileges and usurpations, the Popish canonists were 
first corrupted ; who, forgetting the first and chief end of tithes, which 
was as a worship and tribute due to God; and insisting only upon 
the secondary consideration, that of being a maintenance to the 
clergy; they, though they owned tithes to be jure divino, yet gave 
the Pope power, as sovereign disposer of the revenues of the church, 
to alienate, commute, and appropriate them as he thought fit. 

“ But this was a dangerous tenure; for while tithes were owned to 
be jure divino, the Pope’s alienations might be disputed. 'Therefure 
the school-men, who were generally monks, made a new scheme 
about the year 1230, and said that the divine and moral law extended 
only to a competency for the clergy; but as to the particular quality 
of a tenth, that this was only of ecclesiastical institution, 

« But there is no stop in the art of encroachment; for, having 
brought tithes down so low, the begging friars after this got up, and 
they made tithes to be perfectly arbitrary, at the will and pleasure of 
the giver, and not due to the secular priests, but that they were 
nothing else than mere alms, and consequently might be given to 
any religious beggar. ‘This was a shameless preaching only for their 
own bellies, and to rob their enemies, the secular clergy. 

« But, to conclude, the Popes, as faithful trea-irers of the church, 
have in several ages taken upon them to sell the tithes of the church 
to laymen, to the best bidder. And have infeodated the tithes 
all over Italy to the secular princes; insomuch that | was told by an 
understanding gentleman, and a Roman Catholic, who lived many 
years in Rome, that there is not an inch of tithe now paid to the 
church in all Italy. All is sold to the laity, or appropriated to the 
monks. And the like, though not in so great a degree, is done in 
France, Spain, and other Popish countries.’ —Leslie (Vorks, Vol. 11. 
p. S46.) 


PARISIL CHURCHES.—No. II. 


ALDERINGTON CHURCH, NEAR BRIGHTON. 
{With an Engraving.) 
Ir is @ common remark that the most opposite of the human affections 
are often found in closest alliance with each other—that sorrow and 
joy, love and hatred, are seldom far apart; and if we look upon the 
arrangements of nature in the external world, we may observe fre- 
quently the same contrasts of character. The bleak and wild sum- 
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mits of a mountainous country bring you continu: ally to the brink of 
some gentle and secluded valley, whose richness, beauty, and tran- 
quillity are in the most abrupt ountient with the barren and boisterous 
heights that are stretched around it, like an oasis in the desert, to 
tell the traveller that the forms of loveliness and pleasure are still 
upon the earth. 

In the neighbourhood of the bright sunshine and garish gaie tv of 3 
fashionable watering-place, stand the unobserved ruins of Alder: ati 
Church, unap proachable hy any direct road; they are surrounded by 
green meadows, the sight of whose low and even surfaces brings an 
instant tr imquillity and rest to the feelings, in which the ‘Vv are assisted 
by the soothing and, monotonous sound of the sea, which is heard 
about half'a mile distant. ‘The le: ading character of this ruin (which 
is much strengthened by the surrounding ch: amy: dign country) is that 
of unpretending simplicity. It is the remains of a village church, 
which in its completeness could offer nothing but its humility for our 
admiration ; and the same simple character makes its impression in 
its decay. ‘There is no slender pilaster, nor delicate mouldings 
appealing to our love of grace and beauty,—no lofty or massive but- 
tresses, to raise up feelings of grandeur or power, nor any gothic 
window, overgrown with ivy, to feed our senses with picturesque 
delight ; no, these are looked for, and consistently found, in the ruins 
of the splendid, rich, and luxurious abbey. Alderington does not affect 
the imagination so much as the heart. It is an appeal to the simple 
principle of moral beauty, rather than to the intense moods of life 
displayed in poetry and painting, The church seems to have been of the 
plainest structure, without side aisles or any distinet chancel, with 
a tower at the western end, and two narrow windows at the eastern, 
one of which only, without any ornament, remains, to inform us it 
was erected in the thirteenth century. 'T he side wi alls have entirely 
fallen, and the area of the ehurch is filled with grass, wild flowers, 
and brambles, growing up among the fragments of the building. 
There is, 1 be lie ‘ve, TO history of this dee ayed edifice; it was perhaps 
destroyed, with other neighbouring churches, by an incursion of 
the rene h towards the end of the reign of Henry VIIL, ani it had 
been employed for Christian worship three hundred years.* And 
how a space of another three centuries has passed over it, not in 
Witnessing there the ardent impulses of the human heart, the cheer- 
ful scenes of social piety, but in desertion and silence, desolation 
and neglect, in which man and all human connections have totally 
forsaken it. How striking a contrast to the once gay and busy 
scene of Catholic worship—to the temple filled with lowing ¢ affec- 
tions of penitence and of love! — Yet, let us not helieve that. this 
forsaken spot, though deserted by man, is therefore a spot unconse- 
crate, and left without its worship pers ; for eve y flower that hath 
fixed its dwelling- place amid its ruins sends up, by day and night, 
its offerings of obedient duty, contentment, and holy submission to 


* Others conceive that the Church fell gradually into ruins, after the village itself 
ch ad sunk into decay, 
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heaven, receiving and loving its influences, and performing its 
will. The mysterious presence of God hath not departed from the 
spot, but has commanded his servant Nature to continue on his holy 
worship. How faithfully she performs her sacred office, and breathes 
around her the influences of Christian simplicity, worldly detachment, 
the happy spirit of obedience, of self-contentment, of gentleness, and 
rest, he can well judge who is led hither 


‘* From the adjoining fretful stir, 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world.” 
If he can interpret spiritually the language of nature in the scene 
before him, she will be found uttering her homily in the words of a 
living poet :— 

« Krom a state of rest like this has thy soul fallen! such as T am 
shouldst thou still become, thyself all permeable to a holier power! 
Even as the transmitted power, love, and wisdom of God over all 
fills and shines through nature! But what this holy spot is by an act 
not its own and unconsciously, that must thou make thyself to become ! 
must by prayer, and by a watchful and unresisting spirit, join at least 
with the preventive and assisting grace, to make thyself in that light 
of conscience which inflameth not, and with that knowledge which 
puffeth not up.” 

The village of Alderington is in a state as humble as its church, 
consisting but of one house; it may be considered, therefore, to pos- 
sess but slender attractions to allure to it any notice in a descriptive 
sketch. It has, however, like every other thing and place upon the 
earth, some point at which its own poor individuality touches upon 
some grander parts in the general system, and receives from their tree 
and compensating sympathies an interest and condition beyond its 
own; and in this way does this speck and fragment of a village link 
to its own diminution and feebleness an alliance with the strength and 
extension of the Roman name. On this point of the coast, and at 
the then mouth of the river Adur, was Portvs Apvrni, one of the 
nine garrisons placed by the Romans, during their last days in Bri- 
tain, round the south-east corner of the island, to repel the invasions 
of the Saxons. ‘They confided the general government of them to a 
“comes” of the Saxon shore (the lord-warden of the after Cinque- 
Ports), the ensign of whose office was a picture representing a corner 
of the island, with the figures of the nine citadels under his jurisdic- 
tion, with their respective names inscribed over each. The forces 
entrusted to him were 2200 foot and 200 horse, and these were dif- 
fereutly distributed at each station, under an officer or preepositus. 
Those placed in the Portus Adurni were of the class of “ exploratores,”’ 
and, in the summer season, they occupied the different lofty camps 
upon the downs as beacons, to observe and announce the approach of 
these piratical invaders, and by their military skill and courage to 


repel them, and mitigate “the groans of the Britons.” In. our 


earliest history, therefore, there can be little doubt of this having been 
t place of much importance, when the river Adur, emptying itself 
uito the sea at this point, admitted ships to a safe and ready eommu- 
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nication with the shore. The sea has overwhelmed and sw ept away all 
the ancient line of coast, and with such rapidity that, in the short inter- 
val of fifty years, our public records assure us of the loss of forty acres 
of land. The mouth of the old harbour disappeared, and with it all 
traces of the garrison of the exploratores. Its Roman name, however 
Portus Adurni, is still sufficiently transmitted to us in its Saxon form 
of “ Ederingtune,” or Adurington; and its neighbouring village, which 
probably had a trackw ay through it to the port from the camp at the 
Dyke, retains its Latin name, altered but littke—Portslade, Portus- 
aditus; while the three other v illages that surround it hav e each 
borne testimony to the Romans having occupied the whole of the ad- 
joining lands. At Blachington, especially, were discovered, some 
years since, regular walls of the compartments of an extensive Roman 
villa, s spret ading over a large field, with coins, stucco, and pottery in 
abundance. The present thin and fleeting shadow, the all but va- 
nished presence of a parochial form, receives strength and substance 
from the vitality of never-dying Rome; and being inscribed in’ the 
“ Notitia Imperii’” will compensate for its present want of publicity 
and power. Nor is this the only way in which its oblivion is inevita- 
bly prev ented, for it stands in the Will of King Alfred, the first-named 
place in the disposal of some of his possessions—‘ Insuper do meo 
juniori filio terras illas apud Ederingtune.”” Since that day it has 
been strongly attacked by time and the elements, and gradually 
become bereft of all modern observance and notoriety; yet this simple 
record of its past days is enough to confirm, in respect of places as 
well as people, that Nature preserves 
‘A deep and reverential care 
‘* For th’ unobtrusive children that she loves.” 





NOTICES OF THE OLDEN ‘TIME. 
ON THE HORSE-MARKET IN ST. PAUL’S. 

THERE is an interesting passage in Mr. Blunt's excellent Sketch of 
the Reformation in England, (Murray’s Family Library, No. NXVL.) 
where he describes the desecration of St. Paul's Church by secular 
business previous to the Reformation, After mentioning some of these, 
Mr. Blunt proceeds: “In the spacious nare was the exchange for the 
merchants, (for Sir Thomas Gresham had not yet lived to remove 
the reproach, ) and the scene of all the brawlings of the horse-fair. 
Payments of money were made at the font; and the erypt or under- 
ground chapel, in which the early mass was said, was the trysting- 
plac e of the nightly revellers of e ither sex.’ —(p. 70.) 


Mr. Blunt quotes Shakspeare (Hen. 1V. act i. se. 2) in illustration of 


that part which relates to the horse-fair. We here give an extract from 
an old and rare work, which serves to confirm and illustrate the whole 
passage. Our readers are perhaps aware that on the 4th of June, 156], 

the old church of St. Paul's was struck by lightning. On the Sth of 
June, Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, preac hed a sermon at St. Paul's 
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Cross, in which he considered this as a divine judgment and a warn- 
ing to the nation, and enumerated the causes which he supposed had 
led to this judgment. His sermon was answered by a Roman Ca- 
tholic, in a little treatise, entitled, « An Addicion with an apologic to 
the causes of burnynge of Paules Church, the which causes were 
uttered at Paules Crosse by the reverend Bysshop of Duresme thie 
villi of June, 1561." 

The Papist attributes the wrath of God to the cessation of the 
usual service in the Church, which he argues on in this manner: 

« As in Saint Paules Church in Lendon by the decrees of blessed 
fathers, every night at midnight they had Mattines, all the forenoon 
Masses in the church, with other devine service and contynuall 
prayer: and in the steple Antimes and prayers were had certayne 
tymes: but consider how farre now contrarye the Churche has been 
used, and it is no marvaile yf God have sende downe fire to burne 
part of the Churche as a signe of his wrath.” 

Bishop Pilkington replies to all these charges in different parts of 
his refutation of this  Addicion, &e.,”° in one of which the following 

massage OCCUPrs -— 

« God and not manne will be glorified in Goddes house; Goddes 

house must be a house of prayer, and not the proud towre of Babilon, 
nor the Popes market-place, nor a stewes for bawdes and ruflians, 
nor a horse-fuire* for brokers, no nor yet a burse for marchauntes, nor 
a metynge place for walkinge and talkynge. If a convenient place 
to mete for honest assemblies can not be founde nor had convenientive 
other where; a particion might be had to close uppe and shut the 
praters from prayers, the walkers and tanglers from well disposed 
persones, that they should not trouble the devout hearers of Gods 
worde, so that the one should not heare nor see the other. 
No place hais bene more abused than Pauls hais bene, nor more 
against the receyving of Christe’s Gospell: Wherfore it is more mar- 
vaile that God spared it so longe, rather than that hee oyerthrewe it 
howe, 

“Irom the toppe of the steple downe within the grounde no place 
hais bene free; from the toppe of the spire at coronations, or other 
solemne triumphes, some for vaine glory used to throw themselves 
downe by a rope, and so killed themselves vainly to please other 
mens eyes. At the Battlements of the steple sundrye times were 
used their Popish antems to call upon their Goddes with toreh and 
taper in the evenings. In the top of one of the pinacles, is lollers 
towre,t where manyve an innocent soul hais been by thevin eruellye 


* In No. I. we gave an extract from the Parish Register of Buxted, in Sussex, 
containing the submission of a person who, among other faults, had ridden his horse 
upand down the church. In Strype’s Cranmer, p. 251, a proclamation against such 
practices 1s quoted. I presume this riding up and down was an exhibiting the horses 
for sale. Phe indecencies practised in church, by walking, talking, buying, selling, 
**jangling,”’ Xe., are perpetually alluded to in Articles and Injunctions shortly after 
the Reformation. See Bonner’s Articles, No. 26, in Burnet, vol. i.; the King’s In- 
junctions, No. 33, in vol. ii.; Ridley’s Injunctions, No. 52, ibid.—Eb. : 

+ Mr. Blunt (ubi supra) mentions also the Lollard’s Tower and the ecclesiastical 
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tormented and murthered. In the middest alley was their loage 
censer reachinge from y® rofe to the ground, as though the holy Ghost 

came in their censing down in liknes of a Dove. On y* arches, 
‘decaat commonly men complaine of wrong and delayed judgement in 
ecclesiasticall e auses, yet because | wyll not judge by here saye | 
passe over it, savinge ‘onely for such as have bene condemned there 
by Annas and Caiaphas for Christes cause, as launocently as any 
Christians coulde be. lor their images hanged on every Wi ‘all, piller, 
and doore, with their pilgrimages and worshippinge of them; I will 
not stand to rehearse them, because they can not be unknowen to all 
men that have seene London or hearde of them. ‘Their massing and 
many altars wyth the rest of their Popyshe service which he so much 
extolles | passe over, because 1 answered them afore. ‘The south 
alley for usurye and Poperye; the north for simony ; and the Llorse 


fuire in the middest for all kind of bargains, metinges, brawlinges, 


murthers, conspiracies, and the font for ordinary paimentes of money 
are so well knowen to all menne as the begger knowes his dishe. 
The Popishe clergy began and mayntained these and Godles world- 
linges defende theym: where the poore Protestant lamentes and 
woulde amend them, Judas chappell under the ground) with 
Thapostles masse so early in the morninge, was counted by report es 
fit a place to worke a feat in as the stewes or taverne; so that with- 
out and within, above the grounde and under, over the roofe and 
beneath, on the toppe of the steple and spire downe to the lowe flore, 
not one spot was free from wicke dnes, as the said Byshop did then in 
his sermon declare, so that we should praise God for his merey in 
sparvinge it so longe, and now tremble at his fearful judge ment in 
justly revenging such filthiness; God for his mercy sake graunt it may 
now be amended.” 


SACRED POLTRY. 


THE CANTICLES OF RACINE. 


Tur object in the present paper is, to offer a brief notice of Racine’s 
Cuntiques Spirituels, accompanied by a version of two of the most 
beautiful, TL have often wondered that poems of so peculiar and 
interesting a description should have remained so long untranslated, 
and so little regarded. The genius of Racine seemed by nature 
ali apte vd to the expression of pure and gentle sentiments ; ‘and the 
spirit of his poetry appears to have wandered with most delight be- 
neath the serene and golden sky of sacred inspiration. His religious 


compositions may be style d the prayers ofa poet. The translation of 


the hvinns from ‘the Roman Bre ‘viary was suggested to him by the 
perusal of a similar attempt by M. de Sac y. though a juvenile 
effort, he succeeded eminently, and was A enough to attract 
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the favourable notice of Louis, who liberally rewarded the youthful 
minstrel. 

Racine had always a deep 1 impression of the truth and importance 
of religion; but the last ten years of his life more particularly were 
devoted to the practice of Christian charities. The cause of his 
sudden retirement from active life, and the delights of a court resi- 
dence, is to be sought, perhaps, in the bitter disappointment he expe- 
rienced at the indifference, and, in some instances, sarcastic contempt 
with which his exquisite and truly-religious tragedy of dthalie was re- 
ceived by the public. One : said it was only fit for a convent; an- 
other, that it was well calculated for ‘the amusement of children, 
Boileau alone asserted boldly the pre-eminent merits of lthalie, 
which, he affirmed, would eventually be considered as the chef-Ca@urre 
of the poet. Racine determined to cease for ever from poetical com- 
position, and looked back upon his past life with horror. He ae- 
knowledged the truth of the charge which had been brought against 
him by his enemies, of assisting, by his writings for the stage, to 
poison the minds of the people. At one time he seems to have 
entertained an idea of expiating his supposed offences in a monastery, 
From this course, however, he was dissuaded by a friendly and intel- 
lige ut confessor, 

The Cantiques Spirituels were composed i in 1694, three years after 

Athalie, and were the last poetical production of the ¢ author. Fenelon 
always spoke of them with enthusiasm; and they are, undoubtedly, 
entitled to high praise for the amiable and graceful tenderness which 
they everywhere display. [trust that my translation will, in some 
degree, bear me out in my assertion, 


CANTICLE THE FIRST. 
IN PRAISE OF CHARITY.* 


Tue wicked make a boast of idle dreams ; 
jut I love the gentle themes 
Of eternal verity : 
Full of the prophet’s sacred fire, 
To day [ consecrate my lyre 
To celestial C harity ! 


In vain the angel-tongue my lips might speak ; 
In vain my heart might seek 

With praise of thee the earth to fill; 
Without Love my glory flieth, 
Like the cymbal’s voice that dieth 

Into echo, and is still. 


What doth it profit me to look 
Into Mystery’s clasped book, 
The things of future time to see? 
Without Love my art is vain, 
Like a dream which doth remain 
A shadow on the memory. 


* The author adds—Tiré de Saint Paul 1. aux Corinthiens. chap. 135. 
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What doth it profit me to take 
The mountains in my hand, or wake 
The spring beneath my weary feet, 
Or breathe into the dried up clay, 
Opening the eyes of death to day, 
If Love forget her teaching sweet ? 


Yea, though my hands their treasures rare 
With the forsaken orphan share, 
lam nothing—though I brave 
For the Christian’s hallow’d name, 
(If I love not,) cross, or flame, 
The torture or the grave! 


How many virtues in thy path I trace, 
Charity, thou child of Grace! 
Sweetness walketh by thy side ; 
And Patience, with her lowly air, 
Following Peace, her sister fair, 
A pilgrim with her guide! 


Like glimmering clouds before the star of light, 
The funeral companions of the night ; 
So before thine eyes do flee 
Envy, the bosom’s burning brand, 
And the dark unholy band, 
Children of iniquity. 


Unknown to thy meek breast deceit or wile, 
Thine eyes do turn away from guile, 
But the truth delighteth thee. 
What availeth anger hot 
Against a heart that careth not 
For its earthly property ? 


For others’ sins thy gentle tears are shed, 
Thy hand the veil doth softly spread 
To hide them from the just : 
What can we add unto thy praise? 
Thou teachest in the darkest days 
To suffer and to trust. 


A day of wrath and misery shall come, 
The Oracles shall all be dumb, 

And Science from her throne descend ; 
But Love, the Charity Divine, 
Eternal in its Origin, 

Shall never know an end. 


Our light on earth is a sad troubled gleam, 
But God with his own living beam 
Shall light us in the skies : 
And yon proud Sun, nor pale nor dim, 
As I that day appear to him, 


Shall stand before my eyes, 
+ 


137 


* I have omitted a stanza between the eleventh and thirteenth stanzas. 
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When shall [ offer up, O Beautiful and Bright, 
Even in the bosom of thy light, 
My Canticle of praise to thee? 
And ever praying for thy sake, 
My burning thirst for ever siake 
* From thy Fount of Purity ! 


The sixth stanza seems to me very sweetly imagined; it has some- 
thing of the choral beauty of Euripides. . 
I shall confine myself to one more extract, which shall be the third 


Canticle, and it may not be inexpedient to transcribe the original 
also. 


Ma Oh NARS, REN LEAR AI , 


CANTICLE THE THIRD. 


Plainte d'un Chretien sur les Contrarietes qu'il eprouve au-dedans de lui 
meme.—Tiré de Saint Paul aux Romains, ch.7. 


: Mon Dieu, quelle guerre cruelle ! 

Je trouve deux hommes en moi, ' 

| L’un veut que plein d’amour pour toi 
Mon cceur te soit toujours fidele. 

L’autie a tes volontés rebelle, 

i Me revolte contre ta loi. 


L’un tout esprit et tout celeste, 
i Veut qu’ au ciel sans cesse attaché, 
fas Et des biens eternels touché, 
Je compte pour rien tout le reste ; 
| Et l’autre par son poids funeste, 
Me tient vers la terre panché. 


. Helas, en guerre avec moi-méme, 
he Ou pourrois-je trouver la paix ! 
Je veux, et n’accomplis jamais, 
Je veux; mais O misere extreme ! 
Je me fais pas le bien que j’aime, 
Et je fais le mal que je hais. 


O Grace, O Rayon Salutaire, 

Viens me mettre avec moi d’accord, 
Et domplant par un doux effort 

Cet homme qui t’est si contraire, 

Bo Fais ton esclave volontaire, 

; De cet esclave de la mort. 
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My God, how cruel is the fight ! 
Two men in my bosom dwell. 
One is full of love for thee, 

Thy truth it knoweth well ; 
The other, hater of thy laws, 
Doth teach me to rebel. 
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One, all spirit, unto Heaven, 
Every prayer and vision linketh, 
Looking to that holy place, 

Not of worldly joy it thinketh. 
The other by its deadly weight 
Unto earth my bosom sinketh. 


Alas, my heart, at war within, 

To the path of peace is blind, 

I pray, but it is all in vain, 

The chain is on my mind: 

| look for holy thoughts—they flee— 
The evil thought I find. 


O Grace, O ray divine, 
Peacefully in my bosom shine, 
Taming by thy gentle skill 

This man so bitter unto thee,— 
No more the slave of death to be, 
The servant of thy will. 


The King is said to have exclaimed, on hearing the lines— 


Mon Dieu, quelle guerre cruelle ! 
Je trouve deux hommes en moi. 


- hommes que je connois bien! Louis the Fourteenth 


deserves ¢ redit for such an assertion, and I believe no person is likely 
to call its truth in question. W. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY A PASSAGE IN “ DEATH-BED SCENES.’ 


No tear of sorrow dims his eye, 
No groan upheaves his breast, 

Yet nought is there can testify 
The humble spirit’s rest. 


Death’s impress on each feature lies, 
Death’s cold damp wets his brow, 
Yet a haughty sneer his God denies,— 

He doubts and scorns e’en now. 


A wife’s fond art would peace dispense, 
Her presence is forgot. 

Friends, Children, speak of Penitence,—- 
He hears, but heeds them not. 


But whither turns the scoffer’s eye? 
To him who, kneeling there, 
Pours forth the full sublimity 
Of earnest, heart-felt prayer. 


That prayer prevails—the sceptic smile 
Of scorn is seen no more ; 

The slumb’ring Spirit wakes, and feels, 
And trembles to adore. 
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And see, on either quiv’ring lid, 
The bursting tear-drop swells ; 

Oh! what a tale of thoughts long hid 
That faithful witness tells! 


E’en thus, when Israel’s errant flock 
’Mid drought and death abode, 

The prophet’s rod touch’d Horeb’s rock, 
And living waters flow’d. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


(To the Editor of the British Magaszine.)* 

SIR, 

Ix a periodical work professing to advocate the cause of the religious 
establishment of our country, | perfectly agree with you, that it is 
every man’s duty, as far as in him lies, to lend a helping hand, as 
long as that work is conducted in the tone of Christian courtesy and 
good feeling, which ought ever to characterize those who profess to 
be the supporters of a Christian cause. Under this impression, allow 
one, who perhaps may not agree with you on every point likely to 
be discussed in the future pages of the “ British Magazine,” to contri- 
bute his early mite, and scatter a few seeds on a spot of neutral 
ground, the fruits of which he hopes, at this serious and critical junc- 
ture, may not be thrown away on such as (whatever may be the 
prejudices they have imbibed) have still candour enough to hear both 
sides, and weigh in an even balance whatever may be said for or 
against their preconceived opinions. 

With this view, | have selected the eighth subject referred to in 
your Miscellaneous Department, viz. Documents respecting Church 
Revenues: convinced as Lam, that notwithstanding some anomalies, 
which I deeply lament, and would gladly see removed, there is no 
subject in the whole code of our political or domestic economy so 
unfairly misrepresented, and, consequently, so little understood, as the 
value of church property, and the professional incomes of those 
engaged in the ministry of our national religion. So common and so 
unjust are now the railing acensations brought against the clergy on 
account of their alleged wealth and over-remunerated services, that 
it is almost impossible to pass in a public conveyance, within sight of a 
church, without hearing from some individual, or more probably 
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If clergy in general would follow the example set in the present invaluable 
paper, and with the same candour and good feeling which it displays, furnish state- 
ments of a similar kind, they would afford the best and readiest answer to the 

. ; The Editor thinks it right to add, that he 
pledges his own character for the perfect correctness of the statement contained in 


this paper, a remark which would be superfluous if the name of the writer were 
known to others as itis to him, 


calumnies with which they are assailed. 
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individuals, sarcastic remarks upon tithes, and reflections of corres- 
ponding illiberality upon the character of the incumbent, of whose 
duties, attainments, and occupations, the speakers are either altogether 
ignorant, or unwilling to be informed. 

To your clerical readers the following remarks may indeed appear, 
if not irrelevant, at least supertluous, well assured as I am, that a large 
proportion will find, in the details 1 am about to give, a series of what 
to them must appear but obvious truisms ; and if 1 thought your pages 
were, in few, or no cases, destined to move beyond the limits of clerical 
fire-sides, 1 should not for a moment think of obtruding tacts of little 
practical utility to such an eclectic class. ‘To your lay readers, there- 
fore, | dedicate my observations, with an assurance that the details 
are collected from accounts drawn out with scrupulous fidelity, on 
which they may place the most unbounded reliance. 

[ do not feel myself called upon to state either the name of the 
ine umbent, or latitude and longitude of his living; suffice it to say, 
that it is situated in an agricultural part of the kingdom, that it con- 
tains about 5,500 statute acres, that it extends over a space of about 
nine square miles, of an irregular form, its extreme length and width 
being about five-and-a-half miles, and its width about two-and-three- 
quarters. Its population, amounting to somewhat less than 1,400 per- 
sous, is scattered nearly equally over every part, there bei ‘ing no 
aggregation of houses, beyond here and there a small vicinage of six 

or seven, at no great distance from each other, but in no case in 
sufficient numbers to constitute a village. As the glebe does not 
exceed half-a-dozen statute acres, and the hay is nearly all covered 
by a modus, (whic h, though assailable with a ‘fair prospect of success 
by law, the incumbent has never thought fit to contest,) the emolu- 
ments, ‘with some comparatively trifling exceptions, arise from an 
elt venth portion of corn, valued according to the usual custom of the 
country shortly before harvest, and then offered at the valuation price 
to the tithe holders of each farm, who take or decline the offer at their 
own discretion. 

Such is an outline of the statistical and financial state of this parish, 
which, 1 may further add, is far above the average value of the 
Rectories in the county ; indeed, I believe Tam correct in saying, that 
it is only exceeded in value to any amount worth mentioning, by 
about seven out of the forty-seven throughout the county. Of course, 
the incumbent is looked up to as the fortunate holder of a valuable 
prize in the lottery of benefices; and, as a further matter of course, 
his preferment is pretty generally ex aggerated to about double, or 
often treble, its real intrinsic value. Now, then, to facts and details, 
In 1812, when wheat was selling at a guinea per bushel of 75tbs., 
though valued for the tithe only at about Idys., the gross valuation 
amounted to 1 0427., but naturally following the fluctuating price of 
corn it sunk in 1826 to 5637. ‘These are the highest and lowest 

valuations during a term of twenty-six years, from 1806 to 1831, 
hearing for that period an average value of 7207, per annum. In 
1831, the gross valuation amounted to 590/.; and as there has been 
on the whole a gradual improvement since 1826, some further advance 
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may be reasonably expected, but whatever may be the expectations of 
the incumbent, he would readily close with his parishioners either for 
his life, or for a term of years, at their option, for 650/., which may 
therefore, for the time to come, be taken as its maximum. Howev er, 
as the details annexed are extracted from his accounts of 1831], it is 
but fair and right to adhere to the valuation of that year. Thus then 
will stand the creditor and debtor's side— 


The Incumbent Cr. The Incumbent Dr. 
— s - se. te & 
Gross Valuation, 1831,0n Corn Curate (who has also the Sur- 
and every other titheable | plice Fees) ...-..+-- 8 00 
article or demand ......590 0 © Charges for valuing and col- 
Glebe and Surplice Fees | lecting Tithes...... 3t 0 0 
about. ....+..+e+.+.e- 15 0 O Parochial Taxes attached ex- 
clusively to the Tithes ... 72 0 0 
| Cheeetaee sks os bP te ee 85 0 0 
| Minor charitable outgoings, 
| omamaverage....... . 299 00 
Total. ... #605 0 O ‘Total... . £305 0 0 





Leaving a disposable balance* 
clear to the Incumbent. . £3500 0 O 

In the above calculation the last item of 29/. is stated at an average 
to make an even sum, but [am persuaded, from the data on which it 
is founded, it is rather below than above the mark. 

Here then it will be seen that the emoluments of this first class 
living, when shorn of its outgoings, amount to not more than 3002, 
the whole of which, with more than as much again, from a_ private 
income, is circulated within the precincts of the parish, dissolving, 
and finding its way, directly or indirectly, into the pockets of a con- 
siderable portion of the parishioners, in the shape of payments to 
bricklayers, carpenters, labourers, and the various other subdivisions 
of local barter. 

A few comments will, however, I am aware, be ready at hand 
upon the prima facie force of this statement. It may be : said in the 
Ist place, that in the abov e calculation, the advantage of a rent-free 
residence does not appear. ‘The answer to this is, that the incumbent 
has, at the expense of 20001 , during his ine umbency, nearly rebuilt 
the house and premises: and, although it will be admitted that others 
in his situation may not have found it necessary to provide for such a 
contingency of dilapidation, yet 1 appre shend every clergyman has 
been exposed to serious outlay, on buildings in which he ‘has but a 
life-interest, amounting in the course of a few years to a sum not far 
short of the rent he would have paid for a house of similar dimen- 
sions, as tenant of which he would not have been liable for either 
repairs or dil apidations. 

In the next place, it may be urged that the incumbent is not justi- 
fied in including the item for taxes, &e., as an allowable deduction. 


> 


In this balance no allowance is made for losses on account of fraud, evasion, or 


hopeless arrears, the amount of which ev ery person conversant with clerical collec- 
tions of this desc ription, knows full well to be frequently no trifling affair. 
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In answer to this, | remark, that when a gross valuation is named as 
a received annuity, it is fair for the annuitant to contend for the de- 
duction of a sum which never has, nor ever can, by any possibility, 
form an available portion of that annuity; the above taxes being, not 
that class of assessed taxes to which every individual is liable, and 
which may be incre vased or diminished at his option, but the direct 
parochial taxes, a certain unalienable part and parcel of his profes- 
sional income, a charge which no prudence can avoid, and no eco- 
nomy neutralize; a charge confined, be it further borne in mind, to 
clerical incomes alone; a charge to which no other annuitants are 
liable. In the law, for instance, the counsellor or the solicitor,—in 
medicine, the surgeon or physician,—in the army, in the navy, in the 
commercial world, and every other profession in which the incomes 
are, strictly speaking, mere annuities, those incomes are exclusively 
and entirely their own. No assessment is made upon their fees, 
or mere annual profits; upon real property alone,* under which 
head the funds of the church are classed, are the assessments under 
consideration levied, and made due for the relief of the poor and other 
parochial purposes. | do not say that this levy is wrong or unjust ; 
far from it, it is proper and equitable that such levies should be im- 
posed. I allude to them simply as facts, only intreating those who 
are loud in charging the clergy with overpaid s salaries, to consider that 
9 per cent., as in the case above, and, in many instances, much more, 
from the gross amount of their incomes, never is, nor ever can be, the 
property of the incumbent. 


‘« The courts award it, and the law doth give it.” 


Again, the curate’s stipend may possibly be objected to: certainly 
the incumbent might dismiss his assistant, and retain his allowance ; 
but, independent of the advantage accruing to the parishioners from 
the services of two, instead of one person, offici iating in a ministerial 

‘apacity, it might be asked, What would become of the about 5 or 
6000 curates who would be ejected, if all incumbents suddenly de- 
cided upon taking the whole of their duty upon themselves ? 

Perhaps, a remark or two may be made upon the charitable items, 
as unjustifiable entries. Assuredly, they too might have been struc k 
out in the account; but would the objector have no reason for com- 
plaint against the clergy, if no such items were discoverable on the 
debtor side of their accounts? The cry abroad is, that the clergy are 
takers of every thing, and givers of ‘nothing, In common fairness, 
then, let records like these be permitted to take their station in the 
scale of their favour. What proportion the above may bear to simi- 
lar deductions from other incomes, | cannot pretend to say ; neither is 
it a question for consideration. All I mean to assert is, that, in 
the above instance, the incumbent considers them as a claim upon 
the respectability of his station, as a fair demand from the poorer 
portion of a flock over whose interests he is appointed to watch; 


See in Burn’s, vol. iv. p. 57, various decisions that no salaries or professional 
profits are rateable. 
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and, probably, this incumbent, if he were not the clerical superin- 
tendant of the parish, but the lay proprietor of those same lands as 
his inherited or purchased property, would not consider himself called 
upon to incur any thing like such a deduction from the gross rental 
of his lands. 

Again, it may be averred that 300/. per annum is as much or more 
than the income of individuals in many other professions. The 
remark merits a moment’s consideration.—Is it so? Let us look to 
facts, bearing in mind that the case before us is, as has been before 
observed, what may be termed a first class case,—a prize in the 
church; that it is a rectory exceeded in value by a very small pro- 
portion of the forty-seven rectories of a large county. How, then, in 
this point of view, does the case stand? Will it be said that a first 
class lawyer, or physician, or merchant, or manufacturer ought to be, 
or would be, considered as amply paid and “ passing rich,” if, after 
twenty-six years of practice, the utmost of his clear available income 
did not exceed 300/, per annum. Far am I from thinking the de- 
serving, the industrious, or talented, in any one of these prolessions, 
overpaid, whatever may be the amount of his honest and zealous 
exertions, and still less am I for allowing the shadow of a thought to 
pass across my mind as to over-payment, when, on referring to the 
navy-list, I find that a first class captain receives 61/. 7s. dd. per 
month, or, including rations, rather above 7502. per annum; IL feel 
much more inclined to say that the toil and privations of these gallant 
men merit far higher remuneration ;—it is as mere facts, as 1 have 
before observed, they are alluded to. Let it not be forgotten, more- 
over, that in these and every other profession, there is, if not a cer- 
tainty, at least a fair chance of promotion; whereas, in the church, 
so few and far between are the slightest possible prospects, the most 
distant glimmerings of translation to the higher grades,—such a for- 
tuitous combination of fortunate coincidences—ot merit, connexion, 
interest, or peculiarity of opinions—one or all, that I will venture to 
assert, that not twenty clergymen out of the incumbents of the 10,693 
parishes existing in Kngland and Wales, on entering the profession 
ever contemplated the most remote probability of rising to the dignity 
of a deanery, and still less to that of a bishopric. Lastly, let it be 
remembered, that from all the above-named professions, in case of 
necessity, or choice, or fortunate openings for other more lucrative or 
more eligible situations, there is a loop-hole for retreat: not so with 
the church; in early life their lot was cast,—at the altar they made 
their vows: for the clergy alone, there are nulla vestigia retrorsum. 

Still, however, the persevering assailant of the condemned, over- 
paid clergy will say—*“ True, the incumbent has considerably lessened 
the sum total of his Denefice; but, after all, on his own showing, he 
isin the clear, actual receipt of 3002. per annum, for doing’’—will he 
add, “ nothing?” Isitso? Is it altogether and absolutely nothing, 
after having prepared for the profession by an expensive education, 
costing in few instances less than 1,000/. or 1,200/., to undertake the 
responsibility and incessant wear and tear of spirits, and sacrifice of 
time associated with even the temporal concerns of a population, all 
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more or less in the course of the year holding some communication 
or other, either in the way of grievance, complaint, or advice, with 
their pastor ? I have referred to temporal calls alone, but if these 
uninvestigating reproachers of the clergy could follow them in their 
spiritual course, week after week, and month after month, through 
each revolving year, they would, if | mistake not, be a little surprised 
at the novel scene which would dawn upon them. LT do not deny 
that some there are possessed of hearts as imperviable to consci- 
entious motives as the brutes that perish; but Lam inelined to think 
that the dross is shallow, compared with the superincumbent course 
of purer matter, and that the average scale of conscientious feeling in 
the hearts of our clergy occupies a very large proportion of the 
general mass of human infirmities or pertections to which “ ilesh is 
heir to.” Of the accuracy of this view L feel positive —not from the 
number of more prominent religious characters, devoted servants to 
their profession, who have no thoughts or feelings out of its pale, but 
from the vivid recollection and impression before me of men held up 
by the two extremes of a misapprehending laity on the one side, and 
harshly judging religious brethren on the other, as faithless or careless 
actors in their several stations, who are yet occupied in an almost 
incessant attention to the discharge of their duties; men who, with- 
out any pretensions to exclusive 0 r high wrought principles which 
they cannot understand, or which, neidiealniaan they cannot con- 
scientiously adopt, are notwithstanding labouring wearily in their 
vocation, restrained in) many instances from doing more than 
they already do, solely from an hesitation as to the discretion or 
sound judgment of embarking in plains and systems, the ultimate 
effects of which may to them appear of doubtful import; men who 
earn laboriously the annuity awarded to them by a protession, 
lettering them in many pursuits and callings, to which their disposi- 
tion and feelings might otherwise attract them—a_ profession from 
which, moreover, they cannot retire, even if inclined so to do, in 
this present time, when the members of the church are exposed to a 
peculiar combination of mortificatious and discouragements, arising 
from the rude and malevolent attacks of coarseness, vulgarity, and 
Inisapprehension on the one land, and the intolerance, tvrath, and 
bitterness of contending religious parties on the other, 

But, lastly, it may, as indeed it often is urged, that granting every 
deduction to the full, and placing every objection in its most con- 
spicuous point of view, still an annual payment of S00/ a year is far 
beyond a fair, remune sralieg rice; that, in fact, there Is no necessity, 
under any circumstances, for the appropriation of an income to this 
wmnount to any class of persons whatever, rae in the religious 
Instruction of the people ; inasmuch as a sufficiency of labourers tor 
the vine Ni ard mieht be found, ready and willing to take their office 
on infinitely lower terms.  T grant that men might, without difficulty, 
be found, who would et: rly " Sup rsede the rectors, vicars, and curates 
of the Knelish chure di: that instead of clearing 3002. per annum, as 
superintendants of the parish in question, hundreds—rather say, thou- 
‘ands—would be found anxious to fill the vacant pulpits, for a tenth 
April, 1832, U 
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if not a twentieth part of this sum. Such might be done; but how 
far the respect ability of a national religion vould be benefited by such 
a change, is rather a matter for reflecting laymen than for what may 


may be called prejudice ed churchmen to decide. A common labourer, 
an a mechanic, might undoubtedly deliver his evening lectures, 
and read, if so it pleased him, the liturgy of our national Service, 


and pec the Scriptures on the sabbath : but wall any man of 


education and forethought be bold enough to say that, by an act thus 
laying the axe to the roots of our seats of learning, Giocwasla’ in which 
have been matured some of the most exalted characters for sound plety 
and recondite science, by dismissing from our social statute book, if Linay 
so express myself, a body of men forming so very prominent a connecting 
link of kindness and communion between th aristocracy and the lower 
orders, the country will be the gainer? ‘True, the mechanic may 
become the weekly preacher, and, unfettered and unclogged by any 
regulations having for their object decency and order, may utter 
opinions and doctrines, moderate or extravagant, at his leisure and 
pleasure, without cheek or restraint; his familiar and colloquial phrase- 
ology may fora time accommodate itself to the tuste of his equals, 
and, for argument’s sake | will allow, (notwithstanding the truth of the 
old proverb, that fainiliarity oftentimes breeds contempt) that those 
equals may conceive themselves better taught. But, on the other 
hand, mark the sure and certain effect on the higher and better edu- 
cated classes, whose opinions and practices ever must, as they ever 


have done, produce a preponderating influence on the well being of 


society. What, then, willthey say 7 Will they be satisfied? will they 
profit by a change which deprives them of frie ndly and intimate inter- 
course with the teachers ofa religion in the doctrines of which they were 
born and bred + Will they hot, toa certalnty, soon become disgusted 
with religion, as represented by these new comers, under this new 
dispensation, and leave those below them to be tossed to and fro 
with every wind of doc ‘trine, the easy prey of every designing knave, 
r self-ordained e xpounder ? r 

The Church of England can, and may, be reduced to pauperis. 
but if ever TP spoke what IT conceived to be unerring truth, it is in 
saying, that whatever, in her downfall, may be the sympathies and 
regrets of the rich, the greatest and most permanent evils, and con- 


sequently the most lasting lamentations, will be unquestionably on 
the side of the poor, i. tT. 


CLERICAL JUNTICES, 
( To the Editor of the British Mazazine. ) 


On perusal of the numbers of justices of the peace, as stated at p. GO 
of the first number of your Magazine, 


I was re minded of a retlection 
that | made Sid) 


 iidacin stice, On IMs pre ting a }) arhaments ivy document 
—a table o . is poors rates of the several counties. — I had heard that 
a Duke of Riehmond would not have a clerical 
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justice “in his 
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county ~—Sussex ; and L observed that Sussex was the county, though 

snare agricultural, which of all the counties was the most heavily 
rated. Its «189 lay Justices and nine clerical,” may account for the 
greater present Wre ‘chedness of the Sussex |: abourer, compared with 
one in Hertfordshire, another purely agricultural county, in the best 
way theycan. One third of the acting justices of the county of Hert- 
ford are clerical; and | can take upon me to assert, that more than 
two thirds of all the justice business out of sessions is done by that 
third. In Kent, too, 1 observe but «© two” clerical justices on the re- 
turn, to 145 lay. Now machine breaking, and peace breaking, and 
servile war, and incendiarism have not entered Hertfordshire yet, 
while a fearful number of Kentish and Sussex labourers have ere this 
been sent to New South Wales. 

Mr. Joseph Hume may tell the Commons’ House (where no cler- 
gyman acts or speaks in reply) that the southern counties are the lands 
of ignorance (which: is partly trne), and that this “ignorance is im- 
putable to the clergy,” which is altogether false; for if Sund: ay Schools, 
and National Se hools, are not sutlicie ntly established and supported, 
the means are not withheld by the clergy, who contribute. to their 
power, “ vea, and beyond their power,” in very many places, 

lam not, however, arguing that clergymen are in themselves pre- 
ferable, as justices, to ie laity of family and influence e, but that they are 
hecessary, ‘and pre fe rable to gentlemen farmers, or farming ge ntlemen, 
whoare more intent on keeping down the priceoflabour, than the amount 
of rates: and, at all events, that the counties abhorring clerical Magis- 
trates do not, prove facie, appear to give most satisfaction to the poor, 
that is, to the Majority of their inhabitants. For In sell, il | Thay cite 
my own experience, and the effect of twenty years’ office, and one or 
two of secession therefrom, all the labourers of my parish came yolun- 
tarily forward to be sworn spec ial constables, a short year sine ( —}TiS0- 
much that sear ty any were found liable to serve in the Militia 
privilege not joni of by them when they thus came forward to hive 
the peue e and PROTECT property. 

Lhe justice, the rector, the gentry, the prineipal farmers—in a word, 
the vestry in this place keeps deals the poors rate to the county 
avers we, abo ut P2s. per head, on the whole wumber of souls; and keeps 
lip Wages as hieh iis they can afford all the year round. None are at 

“ yericls, nor out af wo) ix rid DE me, tut by ther own wall and fault, 

In fact, the rates are as low or abs olute ‘ly lower than thirty years 
since, while the sopeladion has increased from 700 to LLOO persons, 
although, no doubt, the weight of this is more fe ‘It, for produce is sold 
cheaper. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


N.C. 


We have received from a Corr spondent the following copy of an 
Address to the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, signed by about 
one fourth of the Clergy in the Archdeaconry of Derby :-——- 


“ My Lord,—We, the undersigned Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Derby, 
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in your Lordship’s Diocese, respectfully beg leave to represent to your Lord- 
ship, that being most anxious to check the progress of infidelity and to diffuse 
the blessings of religious instruction among the people, we conceive that we 
should materially contribute to this great end if we could promote the resi- 
dence of the parochial clergy on their benefices. At the same time we are 
well aware, that many benefices are wholly unable to furnish a minister with 
that competence which is necessary for his own wants and for the purposes 
of parochial charity. And though the application of Queen Anne’s bounty 
may gradually improve these benefices, yet the operation of that fund is 
necessarily slow and inadequate to the increasing necessities of the case. Our 
object, therefore, in prese nting this Address to your Lordship is to call 
your Lordship’ s attention to some plan, by which the larger benefices may 
be rated ina greater sum than that which is now charged upon them as 
tenths, and more proportionably to their income, so that a more effectual 
fund may be raiscd for the speedier augmentation of small livings. And we 
could wish your Lordship, if you see no objection, to make these our views 
known to His Grace the Archbis hop of Canterbury, assuring your Lordship 
that any scheme which may tend to increase the efficacy of the C lergy, and 
to secure to the people the advant tage of a resident minister in each parish, 
though attended with personal sacrifices on our part, will meet with our 
grateful concurrence. 
"¢ Feb. 14th, 1832.” 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Life of Thomas Ken, D.D., deprived Bishop of Bath and Wells ; viewed tn 
Connection with Public Events, and the Spirit of the Times, Political and 
Religiovs, in which he lived. Including some Account of the Fortunes of 
Morley, Bishop of Winchester, his first Patron, sag? oa Friend of Isaak 
Walton, Brother-in-lae of Bishop Ken, By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, M.A., 
M.R.S.L. In 2 vols, London: Murray. 1830. 


Ir is quite right that the life of Bishop Ken, a Wiccamist, a true Churchman, 
and a Poet, should be written by Mr. Bowles, a writer whose poems can 
never be read without pleasure and without entire sy mpathy with the feelings 
oftheir excellent author. Coleridge has spoken of them in terms which will 
far outweigh, with all true judges of poetry, the superficial satire of Lord 
Byron; and we believe that in Mr. Bowles there is a harmonious consis- 


tency between public and private character, and that the beautiful aspirations 


of the poet have been more than realized by the active and benevolent virtues 
of the man, 


We must, in entering upon the work before us, express, by way of pre- 
LAC eS. 2 re ere that our analyst: hitust be more limited than we couk l have 


estved. The first volume ‘ is brought Gown to Ken’s return to Winchester, 


as fellow of that College.” His birth and e arly education are thus stated :— 


Thomas hen, youngest son, by the first wife, of Thomas Ken, of Furnival's Inn, 
was born, as we have before said, at Little Berkhamstead. Wood, from mistake, 
sives the date of his birth lod. Lhe was born July, 1057. 


Phe future Bish: pot Bath and We ils entered into life at that eventful period 


} — ‘ 
Wileh the THUTMAUPs OF the storm be an fo increase, whic h, soon alfterw ards, shook to 
their foundations the battlements of the Church of England. 


as } > sonar — . - : ‘ 
\t tis IMMUSPLLCLTOUS era to the church, this most exemplary, virtuous. and 
(Christian ornament to that ehurel was horn. 


‘Where he received the tirst. 


} ‘ ’ ’ 
uddiments ob bis esariv education is not known : noi 
, , ee" . . 
by whose recommendation he became a scholar on William of Wvkeham’s munificent 
foundation; but the sons ef many distin 


ruished families in the western counties had 
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usually been sent to that seminary of public education, to receive the advantages of 
the system, if not to be placed as scholars on the foundation. 

‘That Thomas Ken was considered a proficient in early scholarship ; that he was 
remarkable, in childhood, for docility as well as sweetness of disposition, it is surely 
not unreasonable to infer. 

‘It may be presumed that the interest of the more prosperous part of the family, 
in Somersetshire, was solicited, and that therefore it was thought advisable that this 
uiteresting and promising youth should be bred up to ‘ learning’ in Winchester 
school. 

‘It must not be forgotten, at the same time, that Ken had a musical voice, which 
had been no small recommendation for admission to all antient ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments, from their foundation ; for, in after life, it is known that no day passed 
without his singing his evening and morning hymn to his lute, the origin of those 
beautiful morning and evening hymns sung at this day by the children of every 
parish.” 


Previously to tracing the career of Ken at Oxford, Mr. Bowles has intro- 
duced some spirited observations on the advantages of “ public education,” in 
reply to the absurdities which some assailants in the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
and others of a kindred class, have lately advanced. Mr. Bowles is a true son 
of **Alma Mater,’’ and we love him for the affectionate homage he expresses 
for her ancient and venerable establishment. 

Ken lived in a dark and stormy period of religious discord, when the Puri- 
tans were let loose upon the church of Christ; and, accordingly, Mr. Bowles 
digresses from the scene of Ken’s life, into the principles and elements of 
polemical warfare. A stern critic would say, that it is in these digressions 
that the fault of the biographer exists. But, for our part, we scarcely regret 
them; the events of a public life are tinged by the character of the times ; 
and one can hardly be understood without a continual reference to the other, 
Of Milton (who was a fierce opposer of episcopacy) it is remarked— 


‘Let it not be thought | wish to detract from so great a mind. ‘There seem to 
have been three marked stages in Milton’s disposition :—first, when beautiful, 
amiable, and ingenuous in youth, he wrote Allegro and Penseroso— poems having 
the light and pensive shades of his poetical mind ; second, when stern aud intolerant 
by political and religious wartare, with his eyes still intensely turned to a time when 
he should have calm and delightful communion with the Muses; thirdly, when in 
old age all the lofty visions of earthly perfection ended in disappointment —when his 
great mind was again thrown on itself in solitude— when the lofty idealities of his 
vision faded, and left him alone, with his thoughts elevated, indeed, 


‘.... Above the visible diurnal sphere,’ 
but 


‘With solitude and darkness compassed round ;’ 


yet still mentally gazing, with glowing inspiration, on the great vision of Paradise 
Lost.” 


One of the most affecting portions of this biography, is that which alludes 
to the friendship between old Isaak Walton and Morley, ejected Canon of 
Christ Church, afterwards Bishop of Winchester :—- 


‘When, in his happier days, he associated with Lord Falkland and Cotton, and 
when Isaak Walton was a hearer of Dr. Donne at St. Dunstan's, it is probable, from 
circumstances, that his acquaintance with that singular and good man, Isaak Walton, 
commenced, as his father lived in London. 

‘* In the desolation to which for conscience sake, he was now exposed, where did 
he find refuge? Not in the halls of the great, but at the humble cottage of poor 
Walton. Tere they read their Prayer-book together; that very Prayer-book of 
which | have spoken,—the sad memorial of those days of trial, but of affectionate 
intercourse. 

“The honest Angler, who had left London in 1613, when the storm fell on the com- 
munion to which he was so ardently attached, and when, as Wood says, he ‘ found it 
dangerous for honest men to be there,’ in those days of Presbyterian persecution, 
he retired from his shop at the corner of Chancery-lane, and having a cottage near the 
place, where he was born, he removed his humble Lares—his affectionate and pious 
wife, the sister of Ken,—and retired with his angle to his obscure and humble habi- 
tation, his own small property, near Stafford. 

Here, aftera placid das speuton the margin of the solitars Trent, or Dove, musing 
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on the olden times, he returned at evening to the humble home of love—to the even- 
ing hymn of his wife, to bis infant daughter, afterwards wife of Dr. Hawkins—to his 
Bible—and to the consolation of his proscribed Prayer-book. 

«This humble and affectionate party was joined by Morley, after he had been ex- 
pelled trom Christ-Church, March 1647-8. In his Lives of Herbert and Hooker, 
written under Morley’s splendid roof, and published 1670, Walton speaks of the 
knowledge derived from his friend, with whom he had been acquainted ‘ forty vears.’ 
And now, with congenial feelings, in his day of adversity, Morley passed the year 
before he left England in the cottage of his humble, pious, honest friend Isaak. 

‘‘ Here was the proscribed service of the Church of England performed daily in 
secresy, by the faithful minister of Christ and his Church, ‘now fallen on evil days ;’ 
and we can hardly conceive a more affecting group—the simple, placid, apostolic 
Piscator—Kenna, his dutiful pious, prudent, and beloved wife, the sister of Ken— 
the infant child—and the faithtul Minister of the Church, dispossessed of all worldly 
wealth, and here finding shelter, and peace, and prayer.” 


In the introduction to his second volume, Mr. Bowles alludes to the in- 
decorous display made by a Mr. Bulteel, some few months since, in St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford. But the subject was almost beneath his notice: by this time 
both Mr. Bulteel and his sermon are safely deposited in what Southey calls 
“the family vault,” oblivion. Let us therefore now return to pursue the life 
of this good and pious Ken among his friends and relations, in the ancient city 
where his school days were passed. 


‘* Year succeeded to year, through various public events and extraordinary changes ; 
and now, peaceably, silently, and happily, we find him settled, ina place endeared 


by many recollections, and among those whom he most loved and esteemed upon 
earth. 


‘*So flowed, peaceably and silently, the calm, clear current of the private life of 


Thomas Ken, from the year 1006, in which he was elected, by the warden and tellows, 
a fellow of the college near Winchester, to the year 1669, when he was promoted to 
the dignity of a prebendal stall, in the restored cathedral-church of Winchester, by 
that generous prelate who, through all fortunes, had been the warm and constant 
friend of his brother-in-law, Isaak Walton. 

* But let it not be thought that Ken gained his first dignified station in the church 
on account of his connexions : no; Morley had been a witness for three years of his 
piety; the unaffected and social amenities of his disposition; his untired and volun 
tary exertions in his protession ; his conscientious attachment, neither uncharitable 
nor enthusiastic, tothe altars at which he served: hisassidu 
both here and hereafter, of the youthful sons of Wickham, b up to piety and letters 
by the same bounty towhich he himself had been indebted. “Added to these cireum- 
stances, no doubt Bishop Morley remembered that Ken was the brother of that 
Kenna, who received ‘my Lord of Winton’ so kindly, so hospitably, when he ‘ had 
not where to lay his heaa’ upon earth; of that Kenna of the poor Statfordshire cot- 
tage, now cold in her grave in Worcester cathedral. The thought of her dutiful at- 
tention to him, and of her silent affection to his old friend, must have often crossed 
his pensive recollections in the high station which he now filled. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that this munificent and warm-hearted prelate should have been most 
solicitous to advance the interests of a young man so truly deserving, and so in- 


cares for the iterest ae 


timately connected, by tender and hallowed early associations, as the brother of 


‘poor Kenna.” 


Those exquisite productions, which have hallowed the lips of childhood, and 
been chanted alike, amid ‘Cathedrals vast, and humbler fanes,”’—the “ Morning 
and Evening Hymns,—are thus alluded to : 


‘** But the most interesting of Ken's compositions at that time were those affecting 
and beautiful Hymns, which were sung by himself, and written to be sung in the 


chambers of the boys, before chapel in the morning, and before they lay down on then 
small boarded beds at nicht 


1} have said that the thought of these Morning and Evening Hymns was suggested 
by the beautitul ] “tin hymns in use among thescholars at Winchester.* These com- 
positions of When's earliest muse are now heard in almost every cottage, by succeeding 


* “ But the sublime Greek and Latin Hymns of Bishop Andrewes should be also 
remembered, 
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generations of the children of the village, and, in my opinion, to the very same tune 
or melody so admirably adapted to the simple and expressive words. 

“Of Ken's own custom of singing his hymn to the Creator at the earliest dawn, 
Hawkins gives this striking account: ‘That neither his (Ken's) study might be the 
aggressor on his hours of instruction, or what he judged duty prevent his improve- 
ment, he strictly accustomed himself to but one hour's sleep, which obliged him to 
rise at one or two o'clock in the morning, or sometimes earlier.’ 

‘This account must be admitted with some latitude, but there can be no doubt 
that, like the bitter antagonist of his order, Milton, * he was up and stirring in winter 
often ere the sound of any bell awakens men to labour or devotion ; in summer, as oft 
with the bird that first rouses, or not much tardier, to read good authors.’ (Apology 
tor Smectymnuus. ) 

‘‘}lawkins also informs us, that ‘he (Ken) seemed to go to rest with no other pur- 
pose than the refreshing aad enabling him with more vigour and cheerfulness to sing 
his Morning Hymn, as he used to do, to his lute, before he put on his clothes.” 


In 1691, Ken was deprived of his bishopric; and his departure from his 
diocese is thus beautifully mentioned by his biographer :— 


“We can easily conceive with what prayers of the poor, and how beloved and re- 
cretted, ken b.de farewell to the diocese and the tlock so dear to him, to the Palace 
at Wells, the retired gardens, and the silent waters that surrounded them—to the 
towers, and to the devotional harmonies of his cathedral. 

‘Surely it would be no stretch of imagination to conceive, that, on the draw-bridge, 
as he passed, on leaving the abode of independence and peace, a crowd of old and 
young would be assembled, with clasped hands and blessings, to bid him farewell. 
Mild, complacent, yet dignified, on retiring with a peaceful conscience from opulence 
and station to dependence and poverty, as the morning shone on the turreted chapel, 
we naturally imagine he might have shed one only tear when looking back on these 


interesting scenes. Perhaps his eye might have rested on the pale faces of some of 


the poorold men and women who had partaken their Sunday dinner so often, and 
heard his discourse, in the ancient hall. Ile might have remarked, at the same time, 
some child holding out its little hymn-book ; then, and not before, we may conceive, 


‘Some natural tears he dropp'’d, but wiped them soon. 
The world was all before him, where to seek 
His place of rest, and Providence his guide.’ 

‘Tle retired to the hospitable home of lis most benevolent friend, the possessor of 
Long-Leat, his friend trom Oxtord days, bearing with him an uncorrupted heart—the 
mournful lute of his Sion, to console the hours of sickness and comparative solitude— 
the small Greek Testament, of which we have spoken—lis shroud, ready to be put on 
When his days should be numbered—the slender income of twenty pounds a quarter, 
the residue of all he had upon earth—his favourite but ‘sorry’ horse, for occasional 
journeys, without so much as a servant—and, besides his pocket Greek Vestament, 
ull his ether books. There can be no doubt that he consented to take the annuity 
granted by Lord Weymouth on express conditions ; because it would be more con- 
sistent with the feelings of independence, and his great gratitude for all other kind- 
nesses would appear less burdensome. ‘The thought of owing more tor kindness than 
we can ever repay, is not among the least oppressive feelings of a grateful and aflec- 
tionate heart.” 


We shall conclude our extracts from these interesting volumes with a de- 
scription of the closing scene of this venerable Prelate’s life. Never could any 
man in his hours of sufferance more justly say—“ non vitium nostrum sed 
virtus nostra nos destrusit ! 


‘Tt was at Lewson-house, near Sherborne, that, in the 73rd year of his age, he re- 
ceived that summons for which he had waited so long, and for which, as a Christian, 
he had been so long prepared. The lady of the house was a near relation of Lord 
Weymouth. He hastened back to bid his last farewell to him who had been so long 
his friend in adversity. Alarming and painful symptoms were the forerunners ; but 
a fit of apoplexy now for a time deprived him of reflection. As reason returned, he 
seemed to have considered the summons of death, as if he had said, ‘ lam ready, but 
Spare me in my last agony.’ With calm collectedness he put on his shroud before his 
death ; praying, and leaving his parting blessing on those who had kindly nourished 
him so long, and then cently laying down his head, breathed one sigh, and was at rest. 
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It was just as the sun rose over the majestic woods of Long-Leat, that his faithful 


friends and affectionate mourners followed his remains to be consigned to earth in the 
churchyard at Frome, 
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‘He had prepared an epitaph for his tomb, which, as a singular curiosity, [ here 
set before the reader; but this doubtless was not inscribed, lest the grave might seem 
to record one feeling of unkindness or complaint. He lies without a name or inscrip- 
tion, or any memorial. His virtues are recorded elsewhere ; but this humble offering, 
long meditated and now accomplished, I lay with diffidence betore the public, to illus- 
trate the life of an ornament of the English Church, of soundest doctrine and of purest 
Christian example, ‘ doctrine sane, pietatis non fucate.’* 

‘* Before the rites could have been concluded, and the little children had looked on 
the coffin for the last time, the rays of the morning must have gleamed on the pin- 
nacles of the church beneath whose eastern window he was laid ; for, by his own de- 
sire, he was buried at sunrise, in reference, no doubt, to his habit through life of 
‘rising with the sun,’ and which circumstance will give an additional interest when 
the lines of his Morning Hymn are remembered ,— 

‘Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily course of duty run ;’ 


and thus Bishop Ken was laid, in his last long sleep, ‘in sure and certain hope’ of 
the resurrection to the everlasting day of the heaven of heavens, in the kingdom of 
that God whom he had served, and that ‘ Lorp Jesus Curist’ whose cross he had so 
meekly borne.” 


ee 


Tueotoaicat Lisrary. Lives of British Divines. By Rev. C. W. Le Bas. 
Vol. 1. Wicrir. Rivington, pp. 454. 


Tus volume is the first of a series in which Mr. Le Bas proposes to give us 
the lives of the most eminent of our English Divines. We hardly know 
whether even Mr. Le Bas’s great powers could be bestowed on any work 
more worthy of them, when we remember the great good likely to arise from 
a candid and just estimate of the actions and powers of the great men of the 
Church of England. With few exceptions, their lives have been inadequately 
written, sometimes by languid or careless pens, and sometimes by hostile 
ones. What justice has yet ever been done to Cranmer or Laud? How have 
Chillingworth’s name and authority been abused, and perverted to objects of 
which he would have been the first to express his abhorrence ! 

There are few works of greater interest than Dr. Wordsworth’s collections 
of such memoirs, as we possess, of our Divines. Yet when we see how much 
of this collection is necessarily taken from Fox, we cannot but feel that the 
Church of England has not reared to her worthies such a memorial as is due to 
them and to herself. We firmly believe, that there is no one, at present 
living, who is so well calculated as Mr. Le Bas to undertake this great task. 
The materials are ample, and he has already shown, in some admirable papers, 
in the British Critic, that one of his strong points is the skilful use of the ma- 
terials which others may have collected, but which they had not the discrimi- 
nation or sagacity to apply to their proper uses. We shall look with especial 
interest to the masterly vindication which we confidently anticipate from Mr. 
Le Bas’s pen, of the character of Cranmer from the calumnies of ancient and 
modern Papists ; and of that of Laud, from the mean malignity, and total 1gno- 
rance of that great man’s powers, displayed in recent numbers of the Edin- 
burgh Review. In the volume before us, Mr. Le Bas had less ample materials 
than he will afterwards tind. The notices of Wiclif’s personal history are 
scanty, but Mr. Le Bas has amply atoned for any want of interest in this 
quarter, by the picture which he has drawn of the religious state and spirit of 
the times. Some persons, we hear, object to the brilliancy of Mr. Le Bas’s 
style. They are not likely to be be troubled with brilliancy like his very often, 
and all, whose criticism is worth notice, must have remarked, that Mr. Le Bas’s 
brilliancy is not like that of many men, a mere dazzling and shewy garment, 
concealing dry bones from view, but that there is beneath the clittering outside 
a real and substantial substratum of lofty principle and powerful argument. 


* «Canon Walton’s Epitaph, to distinguish genuine piety from its loathsome coun- 
terfeit, Puritanism.” 
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We have only room now for asingle extract. We hope to give more, and go 
more into Wiclif’s character hereafter. 


‘Thus prematurely was terminated the career of this extraordinary man. His days 
were not extended to the length usually allotted to our species. ‘Ten more years of 
vigorous exertion might reasonably have been expected from the virtuous and tem- 
perate habits of an exemplary life. But the earthly tenement was, probably, 
worn out by the intense and fervid energy of the spirit within: and if his mortal exist- 
ence be measured by the amount of his lsbours and achievements, he must appear to 
us us full of days as be was of honours. It now remains that we endeavour to form a 
righteous estimate of him, as he presents himself to our conceptions through the haze 
and mist of ages. Untortunately, he is known to us almost entirely by his writings. 
Over all those minute and personal peculiarities which give to any individual his 
distinct expression and physionomy, time has drawn an impenetrable veil. ‘Tous he 
appears, for the most part, as a sort of unembodied agency. To delineate his charae- 
ter, in the fullest and most interesting sense of the word, would be to write romance, 
and not biography. During a portion of his life, indeed, he is more or less mixed up 
with public interests and transactions: but of these matters our notices are but poor 
and scanty ; and, if they were more copious, they would, probably, do little towards 
supplying us with those nameless particulars to which biography owes its most 
powerful charm. With regard to the details of his daily life,—the habitual eom- 
plexion of his temper—the turn of bis conversation—the manner of his deportment 
umong his companions—his inclinations or antipathies—his friendships or his aliena- 
tions—we must be content to remain in hopeless ignorance. The only circumstance 
recorded concerning him, that falls within the description of an anecdote, is the reply 
with which he confounded the meddling and insidious Friars, who intruded them- 
selves upon him when they thought he was about to breathe his last. This incident 
is, indeed, most abundantly characteristic ; and it makes us bitterly regret that it 
stands alone. A few more such particulars would have been quite invaluable. As 
it is, We must be satisfied to think of him as of a voice crying in the wilderness, and 
lifting up, through a long course of years, a loud, incessant, heart stirring testimony, 
against abuses, which for ages had wearied the long-suffering of heaven. Respecting 
his gigantic successor, Martin Luther, we are in possession of all that can enable us 
to form the most distinet conception of the man. We see himin connection with the 
wise, and the mighty, and ‘‘ the excellent of the earth.” We behold him in bis in- 
tercourse with sages and divines, with princes and with potentates. We can trace 
him, too, through all those bitter agonies of spirit through which he struggled on, and 
on, tll at last he seized upon the truth which made hun tree tor ever. But, to us, 
Wiclifappears almost as a solitary being. He stands before us inasort of grand and 
mysterious loneliness. ‘Yo group him, if we may so sperk, with other living men, 
would require a very strong effort of the imagination. And hence it is that we me- 
dilate on kis story with emotions of solemn admiration, but without any turbulent 
agitation of Our sympathies,” 


The Latest Heresy, or Modern Pretensions to the Miraculous Gifts of Healing and 
of Tongues, condemned by Reason and Scripture. By the Rey. T. Greenwood, 
B.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, Lecturer at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 
Harding, 1832. pp. 50. 


Mr. Greenwoop has given, in the two sermons and notes which forin this 
pamphlet, a very fair review of the various pretensions to miraculous gifts put 
forward by the different ages of the Church.  Ilis industry and reading are 
very respectable, and there is a great deal of acute remark in the course of the 
sermons. But we doubt whether a subject which, if it did not compel, at 
least, tempted him to make use of so much harsh language, was well chosen 
for the pulpit, and we should altogether advise Mr. Greenwood to put a bridle 
on his pen very often. He uses it far too freely, and indulges ta language far 
too severe-without any scruple. Besides which, he requires to exercise a more 
careful judgment on many points. What could induce him to speak of Mr. 
Beverley as the most able opponent of the Millenarians? They would be 
easily triumphant if they had no more formidable opponent than a person who 
has no other ability than the violence of madness supplies, and who, in his 
more rational moments, writes only in a spirit of malignity and unblushing 
falsehood. They, however, who wish to sce a brief review of the history of 
fanaticism, will not he displeased to possess Mr. Greenwocd’s work. On one 


April, 1832. X 
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subject, the French Prophets of the beginning of the last century, we hope soon 
to present some curious documents. 


-——--—- + 


Christus Crucifirus, or our Lord’s Conduct with Reference to the Crucifixion, 
considered as an Evidence of the Truth of his Religion. By the Rev. A. 
Johnson, M.A. Oxford: Talboys. 1831. pp. 123. 


Mr. Jounson has, in this little volume, made a very valuable and judicious 
addition to the mass of evidence in favour of Christianity. His object is to 
shew that “our Lord appears, from the very commencement of his ministry, to 
have acted uniformly with a reference to his final suffering, intentionally pur- 
suing that manner of lite which was likely to lead to such an end; avoiding 
every thing that would have obstructed it; and finally, presenting himself to 
the danger at the precise time when it was most critical. He had announced 
to his disciples, a considerable time before, that such would be the end of his 
ministry ;—at first by typical and metaphorical expressions ; afterwards, more 
and more plainly: at first to his more immediate and confidential followers ; 
afterwards to others also, declaring that he should thereby fulfil the object of 
his mission, and the prophecies of the ancient Scriptures, by offering, in his 
own person, an atonement for the sin of others. 

“From these previous and distinct intimations of what he was about to suf- 
fer, and from the constancy with which he pursued a course of life the most 
likely to lead to such an end, it is argued, that the memorable personage, of 
whom these things are related, must have been sincere ; and that he is entitled 
to all the credence due to one, who voluntarily and deliberately adopted a 
painful way of life, the end of which (inexpressibly painful) he had all along 
foreseen and predicted, yet submitted to fora peculiar purpose; without any 
possible advantage to himself, and incapable of being influenced (as might be 
objected in the case of the follower of any teacher), by the force of example, or 
enthusiasm derived from others.”’ Of course, no extract could do justice to the 
reasoning produced in support of this argument. But we are bound to say, 
that it is founded on a most industrious and careful study of scripture, and 
displays, all through, great soundness of judgment and justice of view. We 
hope very frequently to meet Mr. Johnson on such ground as this. 


Letter to Sir T. Baring on the Present State of the Agricultural Poor, §c., &c. 
By T. Postans, Esq. M. Staunton. 1831.) pp. 29. 
Mr. Postans very rightly states, that much of the misery of the poor has 
arisen from the bad habits of putting down labourers’ cottages, introduced by 
farmers and permitted by Stewards and Agents. His object is to lay before 
his readers, plans and estimates for building cottages in the best manner and 
most reasonable terms. He recommends double cottages, which, under fa- 
vourable circumstances, can be built, he states, for 35/4. His pamphlet is 


worth the attention of landowners desirous of bettering r the condition of the 
b oor . 


Essay on the Supposed Existence of a Quadripartite and Tripartite Division of 
Tithes in England. By the Rev. W. Hale Hale, M.A. Rivingtons, 1832. 
pp. 52. 

Our readers have been accustomed lately to hear the enemies of the Church, 

in and out of Parliament, (shall we say, some with, and some without, know- 

ledge of the fact and the history ?), asserting that there existed in this country 

a four-fold and then a three-fold division of tithes, by which they were shared 

equally among the bishop, clergy, church repairs, and poor, and subse quently 

among the three last only, They have rested their proot on an assertion of 

Blackstone, with respect to foreign countries 


judge says of tithes in this; and they have appe aled to a letter from Gregory 
to Augustine, which expressly aega/ires their assertion. Mr 


. Hale has brought 
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an immense mass of very curious reading and very diligent study of foreign 
ecclesiastical law and history to bear on this point. He has digested it into 
a very clear and convenient form, and he has fully proved that such a division 
as has been so boldly asserted, never prevailed in England. Every friend of 
the Church should buy and disperse this valuable tract, and every candid 
enemy of the Church should read it. From those who do, we shall hear no 
more of the fourfold division. 





On Clerical Education. A Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff. By a Clergyman. 
Rivingtons, 1832. pp. 11. 


‘Tue writer merely states the evils arising from want of clerical education, 
and proposes as a remedy that a certificate shall be required from every can- 
didate for orders, that he has passed a year after his degree in some officiating 
minister’s family. ‘This may be very advisable as an addition to any scheme 
for clerical education, but cannot possibly supply the want of it. 





The Seven Apocalyptic Churches. By C. Macfarlane, Esq. 

Tuts is a very pleasing volume, and contains some very interesting views of 
the several cities of Asia, the names of which are so familiar to the student 
of early Church History, though their candlestick has been now removed. 
We should recommend to Mr. Macfarlane to indulge in language a little less 
sentimental, but we are bound to add, that the general tone of his reflections 
is highly creditable to him both ina religious and literary point of view. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO 
THE PRACTICE AND JURISDICTION OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
COURTS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Tue Report recommends :— 

(1.) That the Court of Delegates be abolished, and that the causes heard 
there be heard by the Privy Council. 

This recommendation rests on the facts, that a special Commission, which is 
always required, creates expense and delay; that the Common Law judges 
appointed Delegates are often obliged to rely on civilians; that advocates so 
appointed may be biassed; that the frequent division of opinion in the Court 
is known, causes dissatisfaction, and leads to Commissions of Adjuncts and of 
Review ; and that as there is no standing Court, there are no general rules of 
proceeding. 

Only ninety-five cases have occurred in thirty years. 

(2.) The Report recommends the abolition of all Peculiar Jurisdictions, and 
of all the contentious jurisdiction of Diocesan Courts ; the transfer of all Tes- 
tamentary Jurisdiction, and of the exclusive right of granting probates and ad- 
ministrations to the Archiepiscopal Courts. It recommends the union of the 
Arches and Prerogative Courts. The Arches Court on an average gives the 
judge only 222. 10s., and the Registrar 140/. per annum. 

Lastly, it recommends the putting donatives on the same footing as other 
benetices. 

(3.) The Report recommends, as to Wills, that the same formality shall be 
necessary in executing and attesting all wills, whether disposing of real or 
personal property ; and that the validity of all such wills shall be tried in 
one and the same court, and the probate made final evidence of title to real 
and personal estate. It next recommends that evidence shall be given viva 
ruce under certain restrictions, viz. that the validity of a will shall be tried by 
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such evidence, and before a jury, if either party desires it, or if the judge sees 
fit; and before a judge of the Ecclesiastical Court, or a common law judge, if 
either party wishes it, or the ecclesiastical judge desires it, with the same 
power of granting new trials as is now possessed by the Common Law Courts. 

The judge may direct depositions in writing to be taken by commission, on 
consent of both parties, or from illness of the witness, or from his being out of 
the country. 


The number of attesting witnesses is reduced to two, and this number is 
made necessary in all cases, of personal as well as real property. 

(4.) The Report suggests the propriety of having one General Registry for 
all wills; in which case the Provincial Court of York must be done away, and 
the Prerogative Registrar Office fresh arranged. 

(5.) The Report recommends Trial by Jury, and viva voce evidence in all 
Matrimonial Causes, when the ecclesiastical judge chooses to direct an issue 
to be tried before him or a common law judge; but advises that the judge 
should not be compelled to direct such issue. 

(6.) As to Churchwardens, the Report recommends that the quarter-ses- 
sions be enabled to try disputed elections, w ith power to send difficult cases to 
the King’s Bench; to appoint a churchwarden, if the parish neglects to do so; 
and to remove him i in case of misconduct. 

Next it recommends, that they be compelled to submit to the vestry, in a 
given time after election, a detailed account of the expenses of the last yea 
that if the vestry refuses to make a rate, or a less one than the churchw re 
asks, either of them may appeal to the quarter-sessions, which may make or 
confirm a rate, or increase it to the amount asked by churchwarden. 
parishioner may also appeal to the quarter-sessions. 

It advises that no expenses unconnected with the church be admitted. The 
rating should be made on the same assessment as the poor-rates, except that 
church property must be preserved free as it is. The remedy for recovering 
rates should be as in the case of poor-rates. 

(7.) As to Church-Pews, the Report recommends that a commission be 
issued in each diocese to the archdeacon, and one or more rural deans, with 
two other individuals, requiring them to investigate all claims as to pews or 
seats held by faculty or prescription, and to register such claims as seem to 
them to be made out. Where persons do not come forward to establish their 
claims, they should be precluded from future claims ; but it is difficult to deal 
with claims asserted, but rejected by the commissioners. The giving the 
Commissioners plenary power would be the shortest and cheapest mode. 

Then the power of placing the parishioners in seats will be in the church- 
wardens, directed finally by the archdeacon. 

Where a church is to be enlarged or repaired, the bishop or archdeacon 
should have power to order pews, though held by faculty or prescription, to 
be removed, the owners being placed in fresh pews, as nearly equal as possi- 
ble, in all points, to the old ones. 

(8.) As to Dilapidations, the Report suggests that instead of criminal 
proceedings, a civil action should be substituted, and the defendant compelled 
by sequestration to obey the order of the court; that perpetual curates be 
subject to the same rules as other incumbents, and that all land given to the 


Church, in lieu of tithes, be considered as glebe, with respect to dilapi- 
dations. 


Any 


(9.) As to Sequestrations, the Report advises that the bishop nominate the 
sequestrator, who shall not be a creditor, nor his attorney ; that a reasonable 
remuneration and his expences be allowed him; that he have power to com- 
pound for tithes for a year, or less, with the bishop’s leave, and to sue for 
tithes, &c., as the incumbent could; that he give an account to the bishop 
every six months; that the bishop nominate the curate, and regulate his 
salary wholly by the Act of 57 Geo. III. c. 99 (the incumbent being presumed to 
have been in possession since Jan. 1, 1813) ; that the bishop have power summa- 
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rily to remove curate and sequestrator; that two sequestrations for debt do not 
issue together, but that a note be made of the second writ, and priority of time 
re served to it; that the second creditor and others may call for the sequestra- 
tor’s accounts, and object to them; that the sequestrations be duly returned to 
court; that where they are 1 issued under 57 Geo. II. 79, they shall suspend 
all prior sequestrations, and that after defraying expences, the salaries due by 
law to the curates, and sustaining parsonage “house, &e., the remainder be 
handed over to the person who, under the previous sequestration, would be 
entitled thereto. 

(10.) As to punishment of disorderly clergy, the Report recommends that 
the cause be heard, at the choice of the promoter, either in the diocese 
where the accused resides, or where he is beneficed or licensed, or where the 
offence was committed; and if not beneficed or licensed, where he resides, 
or where the offence was committed ; that the bishop shall hear the case, with 
one or more legal assessors, chosen by himself, being alvocates in the arches, 

r barristers of five years standing ; that evidence be taken, viva roc ‘e, except 
in sickness or unavoidable absence, proved on oath, and allowed by the bishop 
or commissioners, When it may be taken by commision; that the parties may 
appeal to the archbishop from any definitive sentence ; that the archbishop 
shall hear such appeal with one or more of the provincial judges, and other 
legal aid, if he wishes, and on such evidence only as was heard before the 
bishop, except the appeal complain of rejection of evidence; that the arch- 
bishop have power to remit the case for further enquiry, and that then the 
bishop and commissioners receive any fresh evidence offered, and any put in 
in answer, and return the case to the archbishop; that no charge be enter- 

tained after three years, and that the defendant be acquitted if the charge 
shall not be proved to have been committed within that time, except where 
the case is grounded on the verdict of a jury, or sentence of an ecclesias- 
tical court, in which case the proceedings must commence within three 
calendar months fiom such verdict or sentence ; that the promoter commence 
proceedings by sending information (taken on oath, before a surrogate or 
justice) to the bishop’s registry, when the bishop shall decide if such case 
ought to be proceeded in; that he shall signify this as early as may be, by 
writing allowed or disallowed on the papers; that in the latter case the 
promoter may give notice of referring to the archbishop, and may take a copy 
of the information so disallowed, which he shall send within ten days to the 
vicar-general of the archbishop, and that if the archbishop think proper, 
he may order the bishop to proceed ; that when proceedings are to go on, the 
bishop call or cite the party; that such citation shall be served personally, 
and by leaving a copy, or, if the party cannot be found, by leaving a copy at his 
usual residence, and fixing a copy on the church door, and leaving one with 
the minister, or churchwarden; that the citation shall be returned at the time 
at which it is made returnable, with an oath that it has been served; that at 
the time of the return the promoter, or his proctor, shall send in articles 
containing the charges against the party, who may appear by his proctor or 
agent, appointed under his hand and scal; that he be required to give an issue 
in writing to such articles, in fourteen days after they are delivered to him, 
and if he denies the charge, that he be required to say whether he intends to 
deliver a defensive allegation, and if he does, to deliver it in two days, and 
a copy to the promoter in fourteen days; that a day be then appointed for 
hearing the cause; that each party deliver a list of the witnesses who shall 
then be cited; that disobedience to such citation, without sufficient cause, 
shall be fined not more than 50/. nor less than 5/., on a warrant from a justice 
of the peace of the county, issued on certificate from the bishop or commis- 
sioners whose citation has been disobeyed; that if the party accused does not 
appear by himself or proctor, a farther day be assigned him, and that if he 
does not appear then, the cause shall be heard nevertheless; that the bishop 
may allow farther time to either party ; that the evidence be taken in writing 
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by the registrar, or a deputy appointed by him; that the sentence be in 
writing, signed by the bishop and commissioners, and kept in the registry ; 
that in case of appeal notice must be lodged in the registry in fourteen days, 
and notice of it given to the bishop’s vicar-general in fourteen more, and that 
then security for costs be given in the amount of 150/., by bond, to the 
archbishop ; that in cases where the clergyman is suspended or deprived, the 
bishop of the diocese may inhibit him from officiating during the appeal, and 
appoint a curate (as in the case of sequestration) ; ; that the ‘archbishops may 
make orders and rules for the practice of these courts, and that provision be 
made for enforcing their sentence. 

(11.) As to brawling and smiting, it is recommended that ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over laymen be abolished, and that the common law courts notice such 
things as misdemeanours, to be punished with fine and imprisonment; and 
that in cases of defamation the ecclesiastical jurisdiction be also abolished, 


and magistrates at petty sessions be empowered to punish such offences by 


fine and imprisonment ; that criminal prosecutions for adultery and fornication 
be abolished, and that incest be punished as a misdemeanour. ‘Thus the 
criminal jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts will be wholly abolished. 

(12.) The Report states that all fees on wills should be brought to a general 
fund; that judges and officers should be paid by proper salaries ; that they should 
discharge their office in person, and that surrogates be appointed where neces- 
sary; that advocates be admitted earlier, a M.A, or LL.B. having the same 
privileges as a LL.D.; that the fees and duties of the ofticers of the Commons 
have been regulated by a late act; that the payment of proctors must depend 
on their work, and that in general their profits are very small; that compen- 
sation for legal demands be made to all who may suffer by the changes 
recommended, 7, e. judges, registrars, and deputy registrars ; that the average 
profits of the judge of the prerogative court are 3,261/. 9s. 9d.; of the prin- 
cipal registrars (a sinecure), 8,793/. 1s. 10d.; of the deputy registrars, 3,664/. 
5s. 10d.; and of the clerks of the seats (a sinecure) and their deputies, 8,448/. 
12s. 11d. per annum; that all sinecures be abolished. 

(13) As to the courts of Doctors’ Commons, the Report states that the 
charges against them, as dearer than other courts, are not proved ; that the stamps 
have been lately reduced; that the fees to the officers are very small; though, 
at the same time, the expense of a suit in these courts is considerable, from 
the nature of the proceedings and the interest which opposing parties frequently 
have to protract causes ; that in the case of Mr. Farquhar, one hundred and 
twenty-five witnesses were examined, whose depositions took nine hundred 
and eight folio pages, and yet the cause was finished in twelve months. 

(14.) Finally, the Re ‘port recommends some better means of keeping copies 
of registers; some means of settling what notices officiating ministers can be 
compelled to give in church ; some settlement of the fees of the clergy by the 
bishop, with consent of incumbent and vestry, and with a legal mode of reco- 
vering them; a prohibition of burials in church, as far as is possible. 


SCRIPTURAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
[Continued from our last. ] 


On Wednesday, 15th inst., the adjourned meeting took place in Exeter Hall. 


Every corner Baty immense room was completely filled, and many hundreds 
went away, not being able to obtain admission. A meeting had commenced 
in the lower room, but in consequence of some arrangement up stairs, the 
persons assembled below repaired thither. The platform, which was enlarged 


by a temporary addition, was crowded by a number of nobility, members of 
parliament, clergymen, and gentlemen. 
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Lord Lorton was called to the chair. After some collects had been read 
by the Rev. T. Woodroffe : 

"J. E. Gorvon, Esq. M.P., gave an outline of the object which had called 
the meeting together, and recapitulated his former statements in reference to 
the progress and success of scriptural education in Ireland. He then called 
the attention of the meeting to the proposed new system, and to the probable 
character of the scriptural extracts which were to be made for the use of the 
schools, which he declared were likely to favour the system of Popery. 

The Right Hon. Lord Rapstrock proposed the fourth resolution. After re- 
questing that the letter of Mr. Stanley to the Duke of Leinster might be read, 
he declared the proposed measure to be one that never could answer, and 
which the framers of it knew could never answer. 
impossible alliances, and must come to nothing. It could only tend to draw 
poor children from the pure fountain to corrupt and polluted cisterns. Rather 
than that there should be such an appropriation of public money, he would 
recommend its withdrawal altogether. ‘Those who felt an interest in the 
cause, would, he was sure, come forward with heart, hand, and purse, to 
supply that which had been so frequently given in an unguarded manner by 
different parties in the House of Commons. 

The Hon. and Rev. G. T. Nort considered the constitution of the proposed 
plan suicidal. The system was most Utopian, and must come to the ground. 
The constitution of the board under whose direction it was to be carried into 
effect, he could not but recognize as a system of tyranny second only to that 
of the inguisition, It could only act by being brought to this precise point— 
we care not for principle, we only adhere to policy. No honest Protestant 
would tolerate or endure it; he would oppose it with all the energies with 
which God had endowed him. It was a proposition that the government of 
the country should make an alliance with the Catholic priesthood against the 
interest of the Catholics themselves. It was a deadly system, and it became 
every man honestly to expose its bearings. We must not banish the revela- 
tion of God to conciliate the Catholics or any other men. 

The Rev. C. Benson, Master of the Temple, supported the resolution at 
some length. As a Christian, deeply reverencing the word of God, he could 
not, he said, consent to sit down with any number of men, however eminent 
for learning, piety, and reverence for God’s word themselves, to draw a selec- 
tion of doctrines and principles from the word of God, and_ place it in the 
hands of men, and say, ‘There is your Bible!” He would not do this, be- 
cause he knew not what was the mind of the Spirit, or what parts of the 
scripture were to be taken as necessary to salvation, so as to place his finger 
upon them and say, ‘There is all that is necessary!’ He thought the pro- 
posed Board would never come to any agreement on any selection of extracts, 
Without a compromise of principles in all the parties, if not a compromise with 
religion itself. Controverted points must not be touched upon, and notes and 
comments must be appended. Conciliation was aimed at, but this, he felt 
assured, could never follow. It became Protestants to be calm, but firm, to 
petition against the proposed measure. ‘They might be taunted with opposi- 
tion to the government, but duty to God required it, and they ought to obey 
God rather than man. When rulers acted contrary to the authority and dig- 
nity of God’s word, and stood against it lawfully, it was the duty of Chris- 
Hans to oppose it. They must not follow a multitude, even of governors, to 
do evil, but must shew their resistance to be sincere by submitting to suffering. 

Lord Bextey proposed the fifth resolution. Le should heartily concur, he 
said, in the petition, which he thought the whole body of English Protestants 
were called upon to support. 

The Rev. A. Branpram seconded the resolution. He felt that the new 
system was a dishonour done, though, perhaps, unintentionally, to the sacred 
word of God. He believed that this Protestant country was about to fall 
down and do homage to Popery, and to dishonour Protestantism, that blessing 
Which was purchased for us by the blood of martyrs. 


It was a combination of 
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The Rev. Mr. Brown (Presbyterian) entered at some length into a consi- 
deration of the evils by which Ireland was oppressed, and conceived that the 
only remedy for her moral disease was that pure and unadulterated word of 
God, which the proposed Board seemed about to deprive them. He thought 
the time was come, when it would be necessary for Protestants to stand to 
their principles. ‘The nomination of the Board of Education by his Majesty’s 
government wag equally alarming to consistent churchmen, and conscientious 
orthodox dissenters. If the prejudices and tastes of the minority were to be 
thus consulted, who could say where the system would end? The dagger was 
hanging over them, and it ill ‘became them to slumber. 

A. Painaie, Esq. M. P. supported the resolution at considerable length. 

W. A. Mackinnon, Esq. M. P. proposed the next resolution. He wished 
every man to follow the dictates of his own conscience as to what creed he should 
embrace, but he wished that choice to be the result of careful examination and 
deliberation. The Catholics, he feared, were Christians merely from educa- 
tion, and from following implicitly the dictum of their priests. As a nation we 
owed all our welfare and prosperity to Christianity, and we should do all we 
could to preserve it pure, and give it in its purest form to those whose true 
welfare we de: ee 

The Rev. R. C. Ditton referred to the great Protestant meeting which had 
recently been hela i in Dublin, the account of which he had read with much 
pleasure. He had now much pleasure in being present at an adjourned Pro- 
testant meeting in London. He lamented to say that a miserable, truckling, 
time-serving policy had led to the formation of an anti-biblical conspiracy 
against the true peace and welfare of Ireland. ‘The comprehensive charter of 
“y people’s true freedom was about to be torn to pieces, and the only door 

Ireland’s hope and happiness was about to be closed for ever. He was 
oa, at least, that such an act should proceed from a Protestant legislature, 
the legislature of a country which owed its richest and most valuable blessings 
to Protestantism. He trusted, however, that the feeling manifested by the 
present assembly would do good. If they respecttully, but firmly and con- 
sistently, pe titioned the legislature, there was reason to hope that the acts of 
this commission would not be consolidated in the laws of the land. The 
cause was of God, and must prevail. 

Lord INGesrrit congratulated the meeting on the excellent temper and feel- 
ing which had prevailed; he regarded it as an earnest of what would be done 
in all parts of the empire. It was not by an excess of zeal, but by firm, deter- 
mined, consistent, constitutional conduct that they must prevail. His lord- 
ship then moved the adoption of the petition now proposed. 

The Rev. Hlugu M‘Netve seconded the resolution at considerable length. 
The meeting now assembled, he said, disclaimed all political or factious mo- 
tives; they were anxious to promote the cause of pure scriptural education, 
and considered the system proposed for introduction as opposed to the system 
of Christianity itself. He expected that they would be called bigots :—firm- 
ness in the truth was now misnamed bigotry, and must be offered up at the 
shrine of the camelion liberality—the great Diana of modern times. He then 
proceeded to examine the principle on which the proposed scripture selection 
was to be made, and declared his firm belief that the princ iples and wishes of 
Pope ry were the rule by which the statutes of the legislature were, in this 
instance, to be framed. It was the cause of the Bible, therefore, azainst the 
Papists. The government seemed to have forgotten that Chris tian was the 
king of nations as well as the Hlead of the Church. E xpediency was now to 
be the master, and not truth.—This new system would prove as defective in 
operation as in principle. Knowledge micht be increased, but knowledge with- 
out religion would but increase pride, independence, and sin. ‘The present 
assembly occupied, he said, a responsible situation : they were abies thic 
word of God ie present against the full tide of the growing popularity of a 
nation’s madness ;—ihe Vv were at that point at which submission to ruler rs was 
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a Christian’s duty, but beyond which, submission became a sin against God, 
and slavery to their fellow-men. They had to decide a question involving 
momentous particulars, and it became them not only to avow their opinions 
publicly, but to seek the blessing of God upon their proceedings in private. 

Thanks were then voted to the chairman, 

Lord Lorton briefly returned thanks, and expressed his conviction that the 
principles which had called them together, and which they had heard so ably 
advocated, were the best foundation for all operations intended to effect the 
true emancipation of Ireland. 

The meeting, which remained crowded to the last moment, then separated, 
having lasted five hours. 


LABOURERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. ; 


A crrcutar, of which the following is a copy, has been addressed by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Vice-President of this Society, to the Church- 
wardens and Overseers of the different parishes of the kingdom, in furtherance 
of the benevolent views of the Institution :— 


“« Sin, —By desire of the Vice-Presidents of the Labourers’ Friend Society, 
I am commissioned to inform you, that by an Act of the 59th of Geo. IIL, 
you have the power to provide lands for the employment of the poor, to an 
extent not exceeding twenty acres ; and that in this Session of Parliament an 
Act has passed, extending the amount to fifty acres. This land may be rented 
or enclosed from any waste or common, for the purpose of being cultivated or 
improved for the use and benefit of the poor within the said parish. 

‘‘ The adoption of this plan is strongly recommended to you by the members 
of the Labourers’ Friend Society; the advantages arising from it will be found 
to be very great, not only to the labourers, but also to the rate-payers of the 
parishes which avail themselves of the measure. 

“In the first place, by letting out, to each poor cottager, that portion of 
land which the number of his family appear to require, he may secure himself 
and them from the extreme of distress and want. It is not, however, intended 
that the cultivation of this small allotment of land should interfere with his 
daily labour, but that it should afford to the poor man an occupation during 
the occasional intermission of his engagement, or during his leisure hours. 

‘Such employment would tend to remove from the labourer that temptation 
to resort to a public house, which his present want of employment so much 
exposes him to,—where his little earnings would be wasted,—where bad 
habits would be formed, and his morals corrupted. The occupancy also of 
this small allotment attaches the poor man to his native land. He feels 
that he has an interest in the soil—he is unwilling to risk the loss of it—he is 
ready to defend it. 

“The accompanying employment of the wife and children, is another 
favourable circumstance, which, in this detail of consequences, ought not to 
be overlooked ; thus the children also require the early habit of industry and 
labour. 

“ It is earnestly recommended that the rent of this garden ground or allot- 
ment, be allowed to vary as little as may be from that paid by the farmer for 
the adjoining land, and that the occupier be secured in the possession of It as 
long as he continues to desire and deserve it. 

“In the next place, the advantages to the respective parishes are many and 
important, as the habits and manners of the poor have been manifestly im- 
proved by the adoption of this plan, so they have become less burdensome to 
their parish ; and it may be truly stated, that the expense thus saved 1s far 
more considerable than any loss in rent can possibly amount to under any 
circumstances. 

April, 1832. Y 
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Such are the benefits which will arise to all ranks in the community from 
he Poses out small allotments of land to the labouring poor ; and the measure 
is, from these considerations, very strongly recommended to the churchwardens 
and overseers of each parish by the members of the Labourers’ Friend _ 

“Geo. H. Batu and We tts 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS UNDER THE ESTABLISILMENT. 


A pusLic meeting of these schools was held at seven o’clock in the evening 
of Monday, March 5, in the spacious dining-room of the Exchange, Man- 
chester, which was densely crowded on the occasion. The Rev. Ceci, Wray, 
A.M., Fellow of the Collegiate Church, was called to the chair. 

The Chairman briefly explained, that this was an adjournment of the annual 
meeting of Sunday Schools held on the preceding Friday. 

The Rev. J. Prccope, Secretary, then offered up an impressively appropriate 
prayer, which created the most devotional attention ; after which the reverend 
gentleman read the Report of the state of the Society and the circumstances 
under which it now appealed to the benevolence and the policy of the inha- 
bitants of the district. 

Mr. Piccope then proceeded to detail at considerable length the progress of 
Sunday School education, from its commencement at Gloucester to its present 
beneficial spread in the town and neighbourhood. It appeared by the reve- 
rend gentleman’s statement that there are 35,938 children in this district now 
receiving instruction in sunday schools. 

The Rev. H. Fietpine, Rev. E. Jackson, Rev. R. Frost, Rev. W. Hunt- 
InGcTon, and Rev. Mr. Hurcuinson, also addressed the meeting. 

The Rev. Huau Srowe tt, in a speech of some length, warmly supported the 
objects of the meeting. He referred to Byron and to Professor ‘Porson* as in- 
stances where sensuality and intemperance prevailed amidst the greatest refine- 
ment of genius and education. The literary man, in the pride of his literature, 
and the philosopher, in the arrogance of his philosophy, might pour contempt 
upon the records of revelation, yet were frequently excelled in the regulation of 
the heart and the beauty of the life by a child who has received Christian in- 
struction in a sunday school. He next referred in strong terms of reprobation 
to the general neglect of the moral well being, as well as to the excessive con- 
finement to which poor children in factories are subjected ; and said that the 
masters incurred a tremendous responsibility ; for, with regard to those chil- 
dren, they were debtors to society, and deeper debtors to God. He adverted to 
the young females employed in mills, which he termed “ the unholy hot-bed 
where every vice grows up with additional rankness.”” Such a system might 
be productive of gain, but if we obtain earthly grandeur and thereby lose 
religion, how miserable our barter, how great our loss! It was, perhaps, 
not in the power of masters to counteract all the demoralizing influence of 
such places, but as far as they can it was required of them. Managers were 
selected too exclusively for their skill as mechanics; but was not a higher 
qualification necessary for such an oftice—for the exercise of an authority 
which enabled the person invested with it to taint the mind and destroy the 
character of those placed under his direction? To these evils the Sunday 
Schools present the best antidote, and consequently they most emphatically 
appealed to the liberality, the principle, the justice of the master manufac- 
turers. Many of the young females who attended them received instruction, 
the blessed effect of which guarded them through the pollutions of the 


* This allusion was quite uncalled for, and unjustifiable. We might, perhaps, 
speak in vet stronger terms of it 
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week. He rejoiced that so many of those schools were connected with our 
venerable establishment, which, he said, would keep her place of eminence 
until God deserted her. The father and founder of Sunday Schools was a 
churchman; and never was education in connection with her sacred formu- 
laries, her orthodox creeds, rendered more momentous than in the present 
day of heterodoxy and latitudinarianism. 





NationaL Society FOR THE EpvucaTion or THE Poor, &c.—At the 
monthly meeting, on Feb. 1, the following grants were voted in aid of the 
building of new school rooms ; viz. to Ditcheat, Somerset, 407; to Aughton, 
York, 207; to St. Martin’s, Oswestry, 50/; and to Stoke, near Coventry, 351. 
The Schools of three places were admitted into union; and the Committee re- 
ceived a donation of 1000/. 34 per cents., in trust, to apply the interest thereof 
for the maintenance of a school at Cherryhinton, near Cambridge. This liberal 
donation was presented by the Vicar of the parish, the Rev. Bewick Bridge.* 

The following grants have been voted for the erection of school-rooms, 
during the last month :—Longridge, Lancashire, 100/.; Bridgerule, Devon- 
shire, 50/.; Bosham, Sussex, 75/.; Egham, Surrey, 70/.; Manaten, Montgom- 
meryshire, 30/.; North Wraxall, Wiltshire, 35/.; Salway Ash, Dorsetshire, 
20/.; Bishop Thornton, Yorkshire, 45/.; and Bradford, Yorkshire, 201.; Wel- 
land, Worcestershire, 30/.; Tockholes, Lancashire, 1501.; Over Darwen, 
Lancashire, 150/.; Horwich, Lancashire, 200.; Forten, Hampshire, 801. ; 
Mottram, Lancashire, 80/.; Dale, near Haverford West, 25/.; Monk Sher- 
borne, Dorsetshire, 40/.; Instow, Devonshire, 20/.; Sudbury, Suffolk, 50/.; 
Runcorn, Cheshire, 200/.; Wicken, Cambridge, 40/.; Rothwell, Yorkshire, 
15/.; and Bowling, near Bradford, Yorkshire, 10/.; and the schools of eigh- 
teen places have also been received into union. 





CLerGy Orpnan Socrety.—On Thursday, 23d January, was held the Annual 
General Court of the Incorporated Society for maintaining and educating poor 
Orphan Children of the Clergy; the Lorp Bisnop or Lonpon, Vice-President, 
in the chair. After some usual routine business, and the Election of Officers 
for the year ensuing, the petitions of the several Candidates for admission into 
the Schools of this Institution were read, and thirteen children, viz. eight 
Boys, and five Girls, were elected. 

The Bishop of London communicated to the meeting that their Majesties had 
lately signified to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the President, their 
most gracious intention of honouring this Society by becoming the Patron and 
the Patroness of it. Upon which it was immediately resolved, that the humble 
and dutiful thanks of the Governors of this Incorporated Society be presented 
to their Majesties, for this gracious mark of their favour. 

An early opportunity will be taken of bringing fully before the Public the 
designs and operations of this Society, and of urging its claims to general 
support. 





Britisn Society FOR PROMOTING THE PRINCIPLES OF THE REFORMATION. 
Fourtu Report ror 1831.—We have no leisure at present to canvass the 
merits or demerits of this Society at any length. We are only desirous to 
set before our Readers the fact, that this Society has now twenty-eight 
auxiliaries; that in subscriptions, donations, and collections, it has an income 
of 2984/. 12s. 51d.; that it has twenty Scripture Readers in England, and 
twenty-seven in Ireland; that the Agents of the Society are active in inviting 
discussion, preaching sermons, and holding disputes on the great points in con- 
troversy with the Romanists; and that they have printed and dispersed a large 











* We hope that neither the friends nor enemies of the Church will over'cos tis 
liberal act of a clergyman. —Ed. 
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body of tracts, which they consider likely to assist the cause of Protestantism, 
In addition to this it is right to mention, that the Society has now published a 
Map marking the site of every Roman Catholic Chapel in England, trom which 
it appears, that in the year 1831, there were 412 Chapels in England, and 67 
in Scotland. This is unquestionably a matter for very grave consideration, 
and we are quite persuaded that with such an increase of Romanism, and with 
the fresh activity which the Romanists have displayed lately, a full knowledge 
of the great controversy between the Churches, is becoming every day a more 
essential branch of clerical education. Our fear as to this Society would be, 
that its consisting of persons of various sects would give a fatal handle to 
acute Romanists in public discussions, or would justify them for declining con- 
troversy with persons who do not advocate any definite system of opinions, but 
in many (and perhaps momentous) points may differ from one another almost 
‘as much as they do from the Church of Rome. We observe, indeed, from this 


Report, that the Priests have in many cases declined public discussions with 


the Agents of this Society, and we presume that they would justify their re- 
fusal on these grounds. We speak in no unfriendly spirit to the Society, but with 
great respect for their zeal, when we warn them against thinking that the attend- 
ance of the Roman Catholic Laity is not quite so favourable a symptom as they 
appear to hope that itis. If there is a blot in the Society (and we cannot but 
think, that its having no declared standard of opinion is such a blot), they may 
be assured that the Priests will take care to urge it in private, and thus undo 
the effect produced by any arguments held on public occasions. We shall be 
very ready to give place to any remarks on this subject from any friends of 
the Society. 


Bririsu AND ForetGn Scnoon Society. Twentietn Report, ror 1831. 
—We cannot at all collect from this Report what number of Schools are under 
the Society’s direction, nor, of course, what number ot Children are educated 
in its principles. It appears that there are fifty-eight teachers in training at 
the central Schools, and that twenty-six new schools have been opened in the 
course of the last year. The income of the Society is 3222/, 18s. 7d., which 
exceeds its expenses by 393/. 15s. 10d. We are rather more puzzled by the 
positive than the negative of this Report; for, in speaking of France, we learn 
from this Report, that the late political changes there “ have, as might have 
been expected, given a new impulse to the cause of Elementary Education,’’—a 
fact which we should have thought it necessary to say that we doubted, had 
not the next sentences of the Report saved us the trouble. For it goes on to 
say, that though “the friends of popular instruction have been bestirring them- 
selves,” yet ‘ the unsettled state of the country has hitherto impeded the pro- 
gress of these projects !’’ However, the Society takes comfort from a fresh fact, 
which is quite new and passing strange to us, viz. that ‘ the clouds which have 
so long hung over the political horizon seem at last to be passing away !” 
And still stranger than all, the Society seems to hope that the recent changes 
in France may lead ‘‘ to the universal instruction of her youth in the truths of 
that Sacred Word whose restraints are so wholesome and salutary.” If the 
British School Society sees any marks, in all that has been passing in France, 
of an increased veneration for God’s wort or religion in general, they are, we 
willingly own, far more long-sighted than ourselves. We should be much in- 
clined to believe, from the language of the Report, that the management of the 
Society is no longer retained by the political persons who figured in its early 
history, but has fallen very much into the hands of Dissenters. 

NavaL AND Mititrary Bisie Soctery.—The receipts of this Society from 
sul scriptions and donations, contributions from thirty-tive District Committees, 
four collections, and legacies, amounted last year to 32510. 3s. 2d., leaving a 
balance in the Treasurer’s hands of 235/. 4s. 7d. It issued 5352 Bibles and 


2924 Testaments in the last year. 1t was in this Society first, we believe, that 
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a successful stand was made for imposing a declaration of belief in the Trinity, 
as a passport to membership, and in consequence of this success strength was 
given to the party in the Bible Society, who have since formed the New Bible 
Society. The Report of this Society alludes to the matter, and we collect 
that the expulsion of Socinians, the rejection of the Apocrypha, and the intro- 
duction of prayer at meetings, are the three great points on which the old and 
new Societies differ. 
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Nist Prius Court. 
(Berore Mr. Justice Taunton.) 
SOUTHALL @. LYNES. 


SPECIAL JURY. 


Mr. Jervis (with whom were Mr. Ricuarps and Mr, ALExanper) stated 
that this was an action brought by the plaintiff, Mr. William Southall, a re- 
spectable farmer, occupying his own estate in the parish of Elmley Lovett, in 
the county of Worcester, against the Rev. John Lynes, the rector of that parish, 
to recover a penalty to the amount of 270/., for non-residence within the parish 
for three calendar months. The action was founded on an Act of Parliament 
which subjected spiritual persons to penalties in the event of their absenting 
themselves from their parish for a period of three months. He would not enlarge 
on the beneficial tendency of an Act of Parliament which required the resi- 
dence of parochial clergy within their respective parishes. It was, perhaps, 
one of the wisest institutions of the country, that there should be resident in 
every parish inthe kingdom a well-educated man, capable of giving moral and 
religious instruction to those persons over whose souls he was constituted 
guardian. The Act of Parliament on which this action was founded passed in 
the year 1817, and by the 5th section, it was enacted, that if any spiritual 
person, holding a benefice, should wilfully absent himself for a period exceed- 
ing three, and not exceeding six months, he should forfeit one-third of the 
annual value of his living, and if for a longer period, larger penalties were in- 
curred. The living of Elmley Lovett was of considerable value, producing to 
the Rector between 700/. and 800/. a year. If Mr. Lynes, the defendant, had 
any just cause of absenting himself from his living, the Act of Parliament pre- 
scribed the mode by which he might have obtained a licence from the Bishop 
of the diocese for that purpose; but no such application was made, and he 
(Mr. Jervis) would prove that he absented himself between the Ist of January 
and the 3lst of December, 1830, for a period, adding the whole together, of 
four months and six days. He should, in many instances, be under the neces- 
sity of calling the defendant’s own servants, but independent of their evidence, 
he should most clearly and satisfactorily prove his absence for more than three 
months. There were two absences of very considerable length; the first of 
which was for no less a time consecutively than two months and fourteen days, 
with, perhaps, an interval of a single day, when he might have been at his 
house, He would prove that, on the 9th of August, he left his Parsonage, at 
Elmley Lovett, and was absent at different places, first at Dr. Johnstone’s, in 
the neighbourhood of Birmingham, then at the residence of a brother-in-law, 
in Leicestershire, then near Rochester, and at different places, till his return 
home on the 23d of October. That absence would go a great way towards 
proving the plantiff’s case; but there were other absences which he would also 
prove most satisfactorily, and which would make up altogether four months 
and six days. He (Mr. Jervis) did not mean to represent that during the ab- 
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sence of the defendant from his parish divine service was not performed, but 
that formed a very small part of the duty of a Clergyman, whom the Act re- 
quired to be personally resident, in order that he might visit the sick, and per- 
form those duties of religion which were so essential to the comfort and hap- 
piness of his parishioners. It was within his (the Learned Counsel’s) own 
knowledge, during the late commission in Berkshire for the trial of those who 
had been concerned in riotings and burnings, that it happened in one parish 
where the Clergyman had absented himself that those offences were committed 
to an enormous extent; and, in another adjoining parish, where the Clergy- 
man remained to perform the duties of his office, no offences of this kind took 
place ; but when the riotors and incendiaries endeavoured to incite their 
neighbours to join in the work of destruction, in consequence of the paternal 
and wholesome lessons received from their spiritual pastor, they repelled the 
ill-advised people who came to incite them to those acts, with indignation. 
He would prove the case as he had stated it, and he felt confident that the 
Jury would have great satisfaction in performing their duty by giving a verdict 
for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Curtler, the plaintiffs attorney, proved the service on the defendant of 
the notice required by the act. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Campsetyt.—lI received my instructions from the 
plaintiff to bring this action, and not from Mr. Forrester. 1 have requested 
Mr. Forrester to assist me in preparing the trial. He is a gentleman residing 
at Elmley Lovett, and a brother of the late Lord Forrester. There are some 
cross bills filed by Mr. Southall and Mr. Lynes respecting tithes. 

Mrs. Sarah Whitehouse.—I lived near the defendant in August, 1830. | 
had a brother named Samuel Grout, who was in ill health. Mr. Lynes was 
in the habit of visiting and reading to him. The last time he came was on 
Sunday, the 8th of August. He told me he was going from home for a time, 
and if any one was wanting I was to apply to Richards, the parish clerk. My 
brother was buried on the 19th of August. Mr. Lynes did not perform the 
funeral service. 

John Whitehouse.—I live with the last witness. I saw Mr. Lynes’s car- 
riage go from his house on Monday, the 9th of August, but I did not see who 
was init. 1 did not see Mr. Lynes for a long time afterwards. During his 
absence Mr. Rayner preached, but I do not know how many Sundays. 

Rev. W. J. Rayner.—In July, 1830, Mr. Lynes made an application to me 
to do the duty in his church for him for six Sundays. I officiated for him for 
nine Sundays in succession. During that period I dined in his house every 
Sunday, but never saw him there. 

Mrs. I'rances Rayner.—lI am the mother of the last witness. The defendant 
called on me on the 26th of July, and said he was going from home and wanted 
assistance for six Sundays. 

Mr. Thos. Wells.—I am a farmer at Elmley Lovett. In the summer of 
1830, | had a daughter living in Kent with Mrs. Lynes’s sister, and I sent a 
parcel to her by Mr. Lynes’s coachman. 

Rev. Robt. Forrester.—I live at Elmley Lovett. In August last I remember 
Mr. Rayner having preached there for some Sundays in that month. The 
first Sunday was the 15th of August. I did not hear Mr. Lynes perform the 
duty for more than two months afterwards. On the 17th of February, I called 
with my brother on Mr. Lynes, who asked me to bury a corpse for him on the 
following Thursday, and to perform the duty for him on the following Sunday. 
He said he wished to go into Leicestershire. I was at church on the 21st and 
28th of November; Mr. Lynes was not there. He was absent also on the 5th 
of December in the same year. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Campspett.—I have been in orders since July, 1815. 
Mr. Lynes gave me my title. I was his curate for three years. Mr. Lynes 
was very kind to me and my brother during some family embarrassments 
while my father was absent from the country. I have not assisted the attorney 
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in getting up this cause. My father has. I saw six or seven of the witnesses 
examined. Mr. Curtler examined some of them, and my father the rest. I 
first heard of this action in April or May, 1830. 1 was then told by my father 
that he was watching Mr. Lynes for the purpose of bringing an action against 
| him. 
A great number of witnesses were then called, many of whom were the de- 
' fendant’s servants, who proved that Mr. Lynes was absent from Elmley 
Lovett for different periods ; sometimes for two or three days only. One wit- 
ness came from a coffee house in London to prove that the defendant was 
there, on two or three occasions, for three or four days each time. Mrs. 
Lynes’s lady’s maid proved that Mr. Lynes’s family was at Malvern for some 
time, where Mrs. Lynes, who was in a delicate state of health, had been or- 
dered by her physicians for a change of air; and while they remained there, 
Mr. Lynes used to go over to Elmley Lovett to perform the service, and re- 
mained there two or three days each week. Another absence proved was 
when Mr. Lynes went to see his father, whose life was at that time considered 
in danger. 


‘ Mr. CaMPBELL addressed the Jury for the defendant. It was a long lane 
| that had no turning, and even a case got up by Mr. Forrester at last came to 
a conclusion; but really he had thought that from Mr, Forrester’s great expe- 


rience in the law (for it was well known that very few solicitors sitting round 
the table had had more), he would have got up his case in much better style. 
The Jury had heard the manner in which his friend (Mr. Jervis), according to 
his instructions, had opened the case. He felt the utmost possible respect for 
Mr. Jervis, and whether he was present or absent, he would not say any thing 
of him that could give the smallest offence ; but he must say, that the opening 
speech which he had delivered from his brief, and not from his mind, was 
nothing but cant and hypocrisy, for he had told the Jury a great deal about 
religion, and piety, and morality, and good government, and the Berkshire 
Commission, which he (Mr. Campbell) knew something about, having been 
there, and never having heard the amusing anecdote which Mr. Jervis had 
related. His friend had represented that this action was brought out of regard 
to our Holy Religion, and for the benefit of the souls of the parishioners of 
Elmley Lovett; whereas, in fact, it was only brought to gratify the spleen of 
Mr. Forrester, who had quarrelled with Mr. Lynes. This action, which had 
been represented to be brought to enforce a salutary statute, and in order that 
the inhabitants of Elmley Lovett should not be deprived of the pastoral care 
of their Rector, turned out to be a conspiracy, which was laid in April, 1830, 
between Mr. Forrester and some other persons, with whom he had associated, 
for the purpose of gratifying his private malignity. It was lamentable to see 
the instruments he had employed for that purpose. He (Mr. Campbell) was 
sorry to see the son of Mr. Forrester, who appeared to shew a much better 
feeling than his father, coming forward as a witness and assisting in vexing 
and oppressing his benefactor, Mr. Lynes, by whom he candidly owned, with 
what appeared to be a grateful mind, he had been treated with great kindness 
when his father was absent from the country, and who had taken a parental 
care of him and of his brother; and when he was so far advanced in his 
education as to be in a situation to take orders, it was Mr. Lynes who gave 
him a title—it was Mr. Lynes who was the means of his having orders con- 
ferred upon him; Mr. Lynes made him his Curate—and Mr. Lynes’s Curate 
he continued for three years; and yet Mr. Forrester made that same son, who, 
with his brother, had received so much kindness from Mr. Lynes, an instru- 
ment in this vexatious proceeding. The Jury, however, he admitted, were not 
; to look at the motives in which this action originated, but at the evidence by 
' which it was supported. He would, however, just point out that there had 

been, on the part of Mr. Lynes, no want of the due discharge of his pastoral 

duty; divine service had been regularly performed in his parish church. It 

did not appear that any person ever wished to have the offices of religion 
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administered, who was deprived of that sacred consolation ;—it did not appear 
that the slightest inconvenience was ever ge en in consequence of the 
absence of Mr. Lynes during the year 15 No ground of complaint had 
existed, and no one had ever come Serwul: til this unhappy quarrel, which 
Mr. Forrester had thought fit to bring about when he had persuaded Mr, 
Southall to lend his name, and had recourse to the subterfuge of sending Mr. 
Southall to employ Mr. Curtler as his solicitor; when it was quite clear that 
the action was conceived, brought, and conducted, and would finally be paid 
for by Mr. Forrester. He would call to the attention of the Jury the fact that 
this was a penal proceeding, and was to be supported by the strictest evidence. 
The Jury were not, in a case like the present, to give their verdict upon mere 
conjecture, suspicion, or surmise; but it was indispensably necessary that full 
and distinct evidence should be laid before the Jury, to prove that there had 
been such an absence, during this year 1830, on the part of Mr. Lynes, as 
subjected him to the penalty sought to be recovered by this proceeding. He 
would draw the attention of his Lordship and the Jury to the language of the 
Act of Parliament, from which it appeared that the absence must be wilful, 
and not only that, but there must be an abiding in any other place. The de- 

claration alleged that which it was necessary to prove, that there was a wilful 
absence for more than three months, and that there was an abiding for 
more than three months in another place. It was essentially necessary 
that an abiding should be proved in another place, different from the parish 
to which the incumbent belonged. If Mr. Lynes really were guilty of 
what was imputed to him, it would only amount to an omission to apply to 
the Bishop of the diocese for a licence to be absent, because it was quite clear 
from the evidence that it was a mere matter of course, and that a licence 
would have been granted by the Venerable Prelate who formerly presided over 

this diocese. What was the cause of the absence, such as it was? It was the 
illness of Mrs. Lynes. It was to see the venerable father of Mr. Lynes who 
had passed his 80th year, and was supposed to be in his last illness; and did 
the Jury believe that the Bishop would for one instant have hesitated to grant 
a licence to Mr. Lynes for such a purpose? If he had intimated that it was 
necessary to go to Malvern or into Kent for the sake of Mrs. Lynes’s health, 

or if he had stated that he had received a note informing him that his vener- 
able father was supposed to be in danger, a licence would have been granted 
as of course; therefore the utmost offence in point of moral feeling (if it was 
an offence at all) of which Mr. Lynes had been guilty, was, that he had 
omitted, by mistake, the ceremony of applying to the Bishop for a licence. 

He (Mr. Campbell) was glad, however, to think, that there was no necessity 
for any licence,—that although no licence was applied for or granted, none 
was required, for there was no evidence before the Jury from which they 
would be at all justified, much less compelled, to come to the conclusion that 
there was a wilful absence or abiding elsewhere for the space of three months. 

It had been necessary for the plaintiff to bring witnesses from Malvern and 
from London, and to call the household servants of the party accused—to 
dive into his most secret proceedings, and to call almost every member of his 
family as witness against him. The Learned Counsel then went into a 
minute examination of the evidence given by each witness, and contended that 
the result of such examination only went to prove that Mr. Lynes was absent 
for sixty days, and unless there was proof that he had been absent ninety days 

the plaintiff could not recover. He was sure it would give the Jury great 
satisfaction to give a verdict for the defendant, which would shew their sense 
of this most vexatious and oppressive attempt which had been made against 
the character of a pious and respectable Clergyman of the Church of E ngland, 

the intimate friend of the late venerable Bishop of the diocese, a man con- 
stantly respected and universally esteemed, who had performed his duties as a 


parish Priest in a most exemplary manner, and met with the universal esteem, 
love, and affection, of all who knew him. 
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Mr. Justice TAUNTON, in summing up, told the Jury that if they should be 
of opinion that the defendant had wilfully absented himself from his benetice 
for more than three months, and made his residence and abiding at some other 
place, they would find a verdict against him for one-third part of the annual 
value of his benefice. He was bound to tell the Jury that, in his humble 
opinion, a residence and abiding in another place, on account of the indispo- 
sition of his wife, or the dangerous state of his father’s health, although they 
might be great emergencies, did not constitute legal excuses. It had been held 
that if the place in which a Clergyman was living, was of so unwholesome a 
nature that he could not reside upon it without the danger of incurring death, 
that might operate as an excuse on the old statute of Henry VIII., and pro- 
bably such a necessity as that might operate as an excuse upon the present 
statute, but he was not aware that the illness of a wife, or any prospect of her 
health being amended by a change of air, had ever been deemed to be a lawful 
excuse. With respect to the returns which had been put in evidence, he 
thought they afforded no proof that Mr. Lynes was absent at those periods 
when the services to which the returns alluded were performed. His Lordship 
said, when he had the happiness to be married, he was married by a particular 
friend, who had never been in the church in which the ceremony was per- 
formed before or since, and whenever his children had been baptized, it had 
always been done by the same Clergyman, he having nothing to do with the 
Church in which the ceremony was performed. He would read over the 
whole of the evidence, if the Jury wished it, but he thought it would be sufli- 
cient if he stated the result of the calculation he had made. It was proved 
that the service had been performed by other Clergymen than Mr. Lynes for 
a period of nine successive Sundays, and from other evidence he thought the 
Jury might take it for granted that he had been absent at that period for two 
months. With respect to some of the other periods during which Mr. Lynes 
was proved to have been absent for three or four days occasionally, not omit- 
ting his parish duty, not being absent on a Sunday, it was for the Jury to say 
whether they were willing to consider such occasional absence a wilful absence 
and abiding and residing elsewhere. It had been proved that the family was 
staying at Malvern for a month and two days, but was that more than the 
absence of the family ? Malvern was proved to be only distant from the parish 
in question about sixteen miles. Mr. Lynes was proved to have gone home 
sometimes on the Thursday, sometimes on Friday, and sometimes on Satur- 
day; to have served at the Church on Sunday, and returned to Malvern on 
the Monday or Tuesday following. It was a question for the Jury to deter- 
mine whether such occasional absences as those when the service of the 
church was not neglected, but regularly performed by the defendant, consti- 
tuted a wilful absence and residing and abiding in a different parish from that 
in Which he ought to have been resident. If the Jury were of opinion that 
these occasional absences were not such as were contemplated by the statute, 
there was no absence proved but the absence of two months in the autumn of 
the year. This was an action brought on a penal statute, and it was always 
expected that where a man was sued for a penalty on a penal statute, that the 
offence upon which the penalty attaches should be brought home to the de- 
lendant by clear and incontestible evidence. In penal actions, nothing was to 
be left to uncertain, and therefore, perhaps, dangerous surmise. If the Jury 
thought that the plaintiff had made out an absence of two months and thirty 
days in the course of the year 1830, they would find a verdict for the plaintiff 
of one-third part of the annual value of the living, which was proved to be 
about 740/. If, on the other hand, they thought the case brought forward by 
the plaintiff was not made out by evidence of a clear and certain description, 
it would be their duty to find a verdict for the defendant. 


The Jury instantly returned a verdict for the defendant. 
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LAMBERT v. FISHER. 


Tus was an appeal arising out of a decision of the Master of the Rolls, re- 
specting the tithes of Kendal, in Westmoreland. ‘The question in dispute was, 
as to the tithes of corn and grain, of wood and hay, and the small tithes. B 
a grant made in the reign of Queen Mary, 1574, the tithes, then leased to Sir 
Thomas Seymour, were stated to be in the hands of the parishioners, and to 
be held at will, according to the custom of the country, and not otherwise. It 
was stated to have been the custom to pay the owner, in lieu of tithes, certain 
yearly sums, known by the name of tithmeal silver, or tithemeal silver, and 
fines on death or alienation of the property in the parish. In case of a part 
only of the property being sold, the tithe abated in proportion. This must, 
therefore, be a modus or nothing. Now, it could not be a modus. If all the 
facts which had been urged in the course of the argument were admitted, it 
could not be said to be a tenable modus. The payments made, in respect of 
fines, could not be separated from the payments made in respect of the tithmeal 
silver ; and the former, clearly, such as could not be admitted to estsblish a 
modus. The payments ought to be certain. The fines were in their nature 
uncertain, and the sustenation of the parson must depend on them. This was 
altogether inconsistent with the nature of tithes, for if it should happen that, 
during a year or any other period, no fines should come in, the wncumbent 
would be left for such period without any provision. Payments in gross had 
always been discountenanced by Courts of Law, but they were less objection- 
able than this kind of payment; because, in the former, the gross sum was 
at least sure to be receiyed—here nothing at all would be received. The words 
of the grant, too, appeared to point rather to a tenancy than to a modus. In 
this view of the case, it became unnecessary to inquire into the nature of the 
payment called tithmeal silver; because, whatever it was, and however the 
doubt upon it might be cleared up, it could not, for the reasons before stated, 
be upheld as a modus. The circumstances of the case, and particularly the 
fact of twenty-seven Townships having been for ages as exempt from tithes, 
the property having been bought and sold, and leased and mortgaged on this 
supposition, would induce this Court, and every other Court, to send the ques- 
tion for trial, if there were any thing to try. No trial could, however, put the 
facts of the case more strongly than they had been admitted to be, or prove 
them more forcibly in favour of the payers of the tithes and against the owner 
of them, than they had now been assumed. With respect to the tithes on 
wood, there was ground for granting the issue which had been prayed, and as 
that was to be done, the Court would also grant an issue to try the title to 
the small tithes. 


After some discussion at the bar, as to the framing of the issues, the deposit 
was ordered to be returned to the appellant. 





Rolls Court, January 26th, 1832. 
THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL v. M‘LEAN, BARI. 


This was an inquiry, under Lord Brougham’s act, into the abuse of a charity 
known as the Sudbury Grammar School, of which Sir Lachlan M‘Lean, Bart. 
was the patron, by purchase. 

Mr. Pemberton, with whom was Mr. Russe t, stated the particulars. 

The charity, it appeared, was founded so far back as 1491, by a person of the 
name of Woods, for the education of sixteen boys. This charity was attached 
to the two perpetual curacies of the parishes of St. Gregory and St. Peter, the 
curate of which was required to act as master of the school. Some time after- 
wards the school was endowed with certain lands at Maplestead in Essex, the 
benefits arising from which were to be solely enjoyed by the master of the 
school. At the general dissolution of charities, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
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the patronage and other valuable privileges were granted to Sir T. Paston, who 
maintained the school, which still continued in possession of the lands in 
Maplestead. 

In 1811, the property came into the possession ofa Mr. Upcher, who adver- 
tised it for sale, and Sir Lachlan M‘Lean ultimately became the purchaser, for 
a sum of 5,600/. The property thus purchased consisted of the large and 
small tithes of the parish of Sudbury, the presentation to the two curacies, and 
the patronage of the grammar school, which was endowed with this farm. 
The then incumbent enjoyed the entire benefit of the two curacies and grammar 
school till the year 1817, when he died. Up to the present period Sir Lachlan 
M‘Lean had continued to receive the rents of the farms at Maplestead, had 
charged a deputy master of the school a yearly sum for rent of the school-room, 
and had presented his son, who was a minor, and consequently disqualified, to 
the curacies and the mastership of the grammar school. The learned Counsel 
produced a variety of ancient documents, to shew what the original intentions 
of the founders and donors were, and that the farm had invariably, up to the 
time of Sir Lachlan M‘Lean becoming the purchaser, been considered to he 
the property of the school; that the duties of the master could not be performed 
by deputy, and therefore he prayed the Court to restore the farm to the 
grammar school—to compel Sir Lachlan M‘Lean to account for the rents and 
emoluments from 1817—to refer it to the master to make a scheme for the 
future management of the charity—to inquire into the propriety of Sir Lachlan’s 
appointment of his son, and, finally—to condemn Sir Lachlan in costs. Mr. 
Bickersteth, followed by Mr. Temple, said Sir Lachlan, in his second answer, 
had stated that he was perfectly content to abide by the decision of the Court 
in the matter. He had become the purchaser of certain property from Mr. 
Upcher, and he considered that the farm was included in the purchase, and 
that he was authorized to receive the rents for his own use. He admitted 
he was in error in not having appointed a proper head master; but his inten- 
tions were, when his son became of age, and had taken orders, to have pre- 
sented him the mastership and curacies. 

His Honour, in giving judgment, said he felt it was impossible for any one 
who had attentively perused the deeds, together with the title and description 
of the property furnished by Mr. Upcher, when he made the sale, to believe 
that Sir Lachlan M‘Lean could have bona fide thought that he was the pur- 
chaser of the land at Maplestead for his own use. A number of documents 
clearly shewed that the farm had always been considered to belong to the 
school; and it was therefore for the Court to determine, with respect to the 
costs, whether Sir Lachlan M‘Lean had used reasonable caution in ascertaining 
if the property of the farm was vested in him. He was of opinion, had he 
used reasonable caution, he must have discovered he could take no benefit from 
it; and he shewed he was convinced of it, by disposing of a portion of the 
tithes of his purchase for 4,5001., still reserving other valuable rights—the 
presentation to the curacies and the school. Upon the whole case, he came to 
the conclusion, that the conduct of Sir Lachlan M‘Lean, with respect to the 
charity, was such that he should call upon him to pay the costs of the suit. 
He should also require him to account for the rents from 1817, and should 
refer it to the master to draw up a scheme for the management of the charity, 
to prevent future abuse. He should also feel it his duty to remove the young 
man who had been at the time so improperly appointed by the patron; and, 
finally, refer it to the master to judge of the propriety of Sir Lachlan M‘Lean’s 
future nomination, but without permitting the appointment of his son, 





Court of King’s Bench, Westminster, January 3th, 1852. 
THE KING, ON THE PROSECUTION OF THE BISHOP OF EXETER, ”. COULTON. 


Mr. CaMPBELL shewed cause against a rule nisi, which had been obtained by 
the Attorney-General, for leave to file a criminal information for libel against the 
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defendant. ‘The libel consisted of a series of resolutions agreed to at a Vestry- 
meeting, at which the defendant, in his character of churchwarden, presided, 
reflecting on the conduct of the Rev. Prelate, in refusing to consecrate a piece 
of ground, added to the burial ground of the parish of Stoke Hampton, and 


which resolutions were published, with the signature of the defendant afiixed, 
in the Devonport Telegraph. 


It was contended by Mr. Campbell that the defendant could not be held 


liable, as from the nature of the situation in which he was placed, he was pre- 
vented from interfering in the business of the meeting. His name could only 
have appeared in the way it had, by his presiding at the meeting in his official 
capacity. The learned gentleman was occupied some time in detailing to the 
Court the various circumstances which led to the meeting, in order to shew 
that great excitement prevailed in the district, from the refusal of the Bishop 
to consecrate the burial ground in question. 

The Arrorney-GENeERAL and Sir J. Scarlett supported the rule, and said the 
Rev. Prelate had refused to consecrate the ground under the opinion of Dr. 
Lushington, who had been consulted on the occasion. 

The Court was of opinion that nothing could justify the language contained 
in the libel, and directed the rule to be made absolute. 


TUFNELL U. THE COLCHESTER GAZETTE. 


Linet.—At the Essex assizes, the Rev. Mr. Tufnell, vicar of Wormingford, 
near Colchester, brought an action of libel against The Colchester Gazette, a 
paper principally conducted by Dissenters. The libel was contained in a report 
of a dinner given to Colonel Tyrell, after the general election, at which the 
plaintiff was present. He spoke, but although his speech was withheld in The 
Colchester Gazette, the following libellous remarks were made :—*“ A clergy- 
man of the name of Tufnell, as usual, made himself conspicuously ridiculous, 
by his denunciations against those who have been instrumental in exposing 
the scandalous abuses of the church. But the reason of his railing was soon 
discovered, when he touched upon tithes. With the fear of the Reform Bill 
before his eyes, this humble-minded Christian pastor, having fed his wrath 
with copious libations at the shrine of Bacchus, rose up in a political assem- 
bly, and poured forth such a string of invective and mis-statement, that we 
come to the conclusion, if he is not grossly ignorant, he must, in the face of 
the company, have stated that which he knew was not truth.”—The Hon. 
Mr. Law appeared for the plaintiff, and called a witness who proved that the 
insinuation that the plaintiff was drunk at the dinner was a shameful false- 
hood.— Verdict for plaintiff, damages 502. 
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GLEBES. 


Tue reader is probably aware of the extreme falsehoods which have been 
stated in the papers as to the extent of Glebes. The following statement of 
those in the Rape of Bramber is taken from the Rev. E. Cartwright’s very 
accurate and valuable history of that Rape, lately published. It is much to 
be wished that the clergy would furnish similar statements of each of the 
Glebes in their own neighbourhood. The whole of a diocese might be got at 
thus with very little trouble :— 
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Rape of Bramber. 
Tarring......-ssseeseees. O | Wiston cesses 3% | Shipley .......... ree 0 
Broadwater .......+.++ 40 Steyning ........... 27 West Grinsted evcees 105 
Lancing .........sse00- 2.3 Bramber ....... a COO icici 33 
N. Shoreham ......... 22 Botolphs .........6+ 20 Shermanbury......... 16 
Southwark .........0«. 24 POU vciiccnscnscnes 0 Itchingtield ......... 73 
Patching .........sce0e 8 Edburton ............ 3 Horsham  .........06. 3 
Clapham .......0eeeee0 14 Thakeham ......... 28 Nuthurst ............ bal, 
TOE ccssncrncitererine 30 Warminghurst...... 0 Warnham .,........... 0 
Sompting ...ccccceeeeees 3 Ashington ......... 24 Co 37 
Coml WED. cssnesseceacicess 17 Ashhurst ........006 4 SE acsitipiiniinge ~- £ 
Old Shoreham......... 12 Henfield .......000+. 0 
Sullingtom .........066 30 Woodmancote ...... 24 T11'¢ 
Washington ........0++ 12 Alborne  ......seeee. 1214 


Thus we have 711} acres of Glebe in 37 parishes, i. e. about 19} in each. 


-_— a ns 


AMOUNT OF LIVINGS. 


We beg to call our readers’ attention to the following statement respect- 
ing the Archdeaconry of Derby, published by the Archdeacon ; and to observe 
how this actual survey of a district confirms the calculations which have been 
made of Church Property from general considerations. We earnestly request 
all friends of the Church not to content themselves with looking over such 
statements as this and the last, but to give them publicity in every way. The 
Country Newspapers will always give insertion to short articles on a matter 
now so generally discussed as Church Property, and there is no readier way 
of making the truth known. 

From Archdeacon Butler’s Charge, in 1825, it appears that, in his Arch- 
deaconry, are 164, or (4 being consolidated) 159 benefices ; 

Of which 52 are Rectories. 
52 .. Vicarages. 
59 .. Curacies, or Chapels. 





163 
The average value is 239/., or 245/., according as we reckon the livings, as 
163, or 159. 
£. 
Of these 23 are of, or above, 500 
10 from 400 to 500 
M00 ee oe SS 
|) aa 200 .. 300 
So a 150 .. 200 
, aoe 100 .. 150 
0.5 Shines DE 
19 not exceeding 50° 
Thus 58 are above 245/., (the average) ; 10] below it. 
The Tithes of 90 of these parishes are in the hands of Laymen, and those 
of 18 more are not in the incumbents. 
There are 9! houses fit for residence. 
20 unfit. 
52 have no house. 
In the 91 are GO Incumbents, 21 Curates resident. ; 
In the other 10, the Incumbents live, generally, in their own houses, in or 
near the parish. 
In the other 72 (most of which are of very small value) 5 Incumbents and 
9 Curates reside ; and 39 Incumbents beside do the duty of their own parishes. 
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We gave in our last some facts as to Church Revenues. Since that time 
we have received a document printed by order of the House of Commons, 
stating the number of parishes where the tithes have been commuted. There 
are some parts of it which we do not understand; but after a laborious 
investigation, it would appear that there are but 1,007 parishes, where the 
tithe has been wholly commuted :— 


522 parishes with clerical rectors. . 
238 where ecclesiastical persons and corporations, or other corporate bodies 
are impropriators. 
247 where there are lay rectors. 
1,007 
Besides this the vicarial tithes of thirty-nine parishes, and the rectorial of 
sixty-five have been commuted. 


COPY OF A PETITION TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS FROM THE 
PARISH OF PETWORTH, IN SUSSEX. 


To the Right Honourable the Tords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
Assembled. 


WE the undersigned Landowners, Tenants and Inhabitants, of the Parish of 
Petworth, in the county of Sussex, liable to the payment of Parochial Rates, 
humbly represent the difficulties and distresses we are labouring under, from 
the circumstance of a large proportion of our able bodied Poor being thrown 
upon the Parish for employment during a great part of the year; that, not- 
withstanding various plans have been formed, and arrangements entered into 
for the purpose of remedying this great evil, yet for want of any legal means 
of enforcing the observance of such regulations, it continues daily to increase 
to an alarming extent, because it has been found upon experience that any one 
misjudging or obstinate rate- payer has it at all times in his power to defeat 
every just apportionment of labour, although mainly and evidently advantageous 
both to the farmers and to the industrious labourers. In order to enable your 
Lordships the better to judge of the extent of this evil, your Petitioners humbly 
submit the following statements of the sums expended by the Parish of Petworth 
for want of employment :— 


From Michaelmas 1810, to Michaelmas 1820, the average sum has been 
235/. per Annum. 

From Michaelmas 1820, to Michaelmas 1830, 340/. per Annum. 

For one single year from Michaelmas 1830, to Michaelmas 1831, the sum 
expended has amounted to 1127/. 

And for the last three months, that is to say, from October 8th, 1831, to 
January 14th, 1832, 4751. 

Your Petitioners further beg leave to represent, that the mode in which a 
large portion of the above sums have been expended, that is, in the employ- 
ment of the men in gangs on the highways, and in stone pits, and other works 
where their labour has been productive of very little benefit and no profit to the 
Parish, has been found to be detrimental to all industrious habits, and prejudical 
to the moral character of the labourers, more especially to the younger portion 
of them, while the proper culture of the land is neglected toa degree which 
must ultimately be productive of most serious evils. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray, that your Lordships will take this 
subject into your early and most serious consideration, and apply such a remedy, 
whether by enabling some certain proportion of the rate payers to adopt some 
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equitable mode of distributing the labourers among the occupiers of land, and to 
levy a labour rate upon those who shall neglect or refuse to take their due pro- 
portion of labourers, so allotted to them, or by any other means, as to your 
Lordships may seem mect. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, &c. &c. 


Petworth, March 1st, 1832. 


Information to Persons desirous of emigrating from this Neighbourhood to 
Upper Canada, 


In the Parish of Petworth, where the Earl of Egremont possesses nearly the 
whole of the Land, his Lordship has signified his intention of defraying the 
whole of the expense of Persons, of approved character, wishing to proceed to 
Upper Canada; and, in any other Parish, in proportion to the Property he 
owns in that Parish. Encouraged by this liberal support, an engagement has 
been entered into for the Ship Esther, A. 1. coppered and copper fastened, 
358 Tons Register, which is to be comfortably fitted up at Portsmouth, and to 
sail from thence for Montreal, direct, on the 5th of April next. Passengers 
to be on board on the 4th at latest. A Superintendant (with his Wife and 
Family) goes out with Lord Egremont’s party, and will conduct them direct to 
York, in Upper Canada, (in, or near, which City he intends to settle,) paying 
every attention to their comforts on the route. 

A Surgeon also sails in this Ship, whose duty it will be to attend (gratis) 
to the health of the Passengers. ‘The whole of the expense from Portsmouth 
to York, Upper Canada, is calculated for Adults, 10/. Children under fourteen 
years, 5. Infants under twelve months, free. 

On these terms, any Persons, wishing to avail themselves of the peculiar 
advantages thus presented, may join the Petworth Party, if they signify their 
intention to do so, on or before Saturday the 17th day of March instant; and 
make a deposit of 2/. for every Adult Passenger, and 1/, for every Person under 
fourteen years; engaging to pay the remainder on going on board. 

Persons particularly wishing to board themselves, may be conveyed with the 
Petworth Party, from Portsmouth to York,in Upper Canada, medical attendance 
and every other expense included, for 5/., or to Montreal on/y, should they not 
wish to proceed any farther, nor to avail themselves during the Voyage of the 
assistance of the Superintendant, for 3/. 10s.; but it is probable that they 
would find more comfort, and on the whole less expense, by being boarded 
under his management. The Sea Stores will contain Brandy, Porter, and 
several other Articles likely to contribute to the comfort of the Passengers ; 
to be given out under the direction of the Surgeon, as circumstances may require. 

Experience has proved, that the practice pursued on many former occasions, 
of landing Emigrants at the first American Port, and leaving them with a small 
sum of money in their pockets, has exposed them to every kind of fraud and 
imposition; they having been soon pillaged of what they had, or led to squander 
it idly away, and thus left pennyless, and without employment in a strange 
land. To guard against this evil, the above plan has been adopted, of con- 
veying the Emigrants, at once, to where work can, with certainty, be found ; 
and placing them under the charge of a Superintendant, whose business it will 
be, in conjunction with the Government Agent, to attend to them till that ob- 
Ject is obtained; little or no money is therefore required by labouring Emigrants 
on their arrival : still, any sum paid to the Petworth Committee, will be repaid 
at York, Upper Canada, into their hands, or to their account, as may be desired. 

Under these Arrangements an excellent opportunity is afforded to respectable 
unmarried Females, who may wish to join any Relations or Friends already 
settled in Upper Canada; as they could be placed under the immediate pro- 
tection of the Superintendant and his Wife. 


- —— A 
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Extract from a Letter addressed to the Rev. I. K. Greetham, Vicar of 
Kirdford, by a Gentleman, who served a considerable time in Canada 
as an Engineer. 


I am acquainted with no one whom I could address in favour of your pro- 
tege in a manner that would be of any service to him, but he will procure every 
information he can require from the Agent for Emigrants, who will point out 
to him the readiest mode of reaching the Company’s Settlements in Upper 

‘anada, where he will find every facility for taking immediate possession of 
his land. I am ignorant which of these Settlements it is considered most 
eligible to fix upon, but he cannot go wrong ; and if he be sober and industrious, 
will soon become a prosperous and independent man, enabled to provide for all 
his family, how large soever it may be. A little hardship, at first, he must, 
of course, expect; but, the result is certain, if he be steady and persevering. 


List of Necessaries for Emigrants to Upper Canada. 


Families should take their Single men must have 
Bedding. | A Bed or Mattress. 
Blankets. Metal Plate or wooden Trencher. 
Sheets, Ke. Some kind of Metal Cup or Mug. 


| 
Pewter Plates or wooden Trenchers. 
Knives and Forks and Spoons. ; 
Metal Cups and Mugs. All, or any of which, may be procured at 
Tea Kettles and Saucepans. Portsmouth, if the Parties arrive there 
Working tools of all descriptions. unprovided. 
(A large tin Can or watering Pot would be 

useful. ) 
Besides various other portable Articles in domestic use (especially of metal) 
according as Families may be provided. A Cask, not exceeding the size of a 
Hogshead or 60 Gallons, affords an excellent and dry case, for packing such 
articles as are not likely to be wanted till the end of the voyage. All packages 
should be marked with the Owner’s name, in large letters. Five hundred 
weight of Luggage is allowed to be taken by each Individual above fourteen 
years of age. 


The following is the lowest outfit recommended to Parishes for their Labourers. 
A Fur Cap. | Two Jersey Frocks. 
A warm great Coat. | Four Shirts. 
A Flushing Jacket and Trowsers. Four pairs Stockings. 


Kuife, Fork, and Spoon. 


A Duck Frock and Trowsers. Three pairs Shoes. 
A canvass Frock and two pair of Trowsers. A Bible and a Prayer Book, 


Women in the same proportion, especially a warm cloak. 
(All the above may be purchased at Petworth.) 


It is also a matter of great importance, that Emigrants should take with 
them a good character, (if they should have the happiness to possess one,) 
fairly written and well attested, also Copies of Marriage or Baptismal Registers, 


or any other Certificates or Papers likely to be useful ; the whole to be enclosed 
in a small Tin Case. 


A paper, of which the following is an abstract, has been laid before Parlia- 
ment, showing the number of Emigrants from the United Kingdom, between 
the 5th January, 1828, and the 5th July, 1831, and the countries or colonies 
to which they have emigrated :— 


1828, 1829. 1830. 1831. 














United States of America = - - - - 12,817 . 15,678 . 24,887 . 15,724 
Canada and other British N. American Colonies 12,084 . 13,507 . 30,574 . 49,383 
Cape of Good Hope — - - - - - 13S. 197 . 204. Os 
New South Wales, Swan River, and bias | - 1,036. 2016. 1.242 


Diemen’s Land - ° 425 


—_—_ — —_—- = ————— 


Totals - - 26,0902 . 31,198 . 56,907 . Gd.588 














| 





We have had the means of seeing the Parish Books at Petworth, and 
are quite confident that we are presenting very valuable information to the 
public in giving an abstract of them for some years past. The object which 
we have in view particalarly, is to shew the proportions between the sums 
expended in weekly pay, and in keepiag men out of employ. Previously to 
1823, this last item was, as will be seen, almost nothing; and it was, there- 
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PARISH ACCOUNTS OF PETWORTH. 


fore, not necessary to give an account of the other items previously. 


The parish of Petworth contains 5770 acres, according to Dallaway's “ His- 


tory of the Rape of Arundel.” 


1. Accounts of the year ending 


Received. 


Balance....... Jeeuiiindibbe te 


Bente OF OG viccccccccecece 


Sundry Receipts 


Pensions 


10 


10 
9 


10 


10 
10 


April, ] R32. 





Years 
ending at 





1812 
1813 
Isl4 
ISI5 
ISI6 
1817 
IS18 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
Is24 
1825 
1826 
1327 
128 
1829 
1830 
ssl 


| 


Easter. | 


! 
| 


r a 


s. ad. 


349 16 104 


2628 10 O 


6 13 11 





2985 
70 


3055 


= 
2490 
3365 
2758 
22733. 
2070 
YBR2 
YRi4d 
2709 
2756 
2R02 
2723 
2573 
2488 
9521 
2545 
25733 
PHD 
2270 
28233 
2750 


—-—-—___. 


0 9} 
0 0 


O OD 


a & 
7 Ot 
Is 1] 
8 Of 
10 44 
5 11 
2 104 
+b 0 
8 4 
14 1 
17 54 
16 11 
1 03 
13 64 
14 11 
14 0 
14 114 
7 4 
6 O% 
6 O% 
4 6} 


Rents 
IIness 


Want of employ 


Lady-day, 1831 :— 


Maid. 


CII coceinkaeiesixiaaiis 
Sundries 
Excess price of wheat ... 


County Rates 
Poor House 
Weekly pay 
Parish bills 


See eee eee ewes 


eee eee enee 
Oe eee eee eeee 
eee eee eee eee 


Abatements in Rate 


Balance 


» 


0 





0 


2 


—— 


at % 
98 7 
Isl 14 
61S 6 
» 6 
561 
wos 
82 2 
O38 
823 11 
186: 
2750 4 
l2 0 


64 


0 


2762 4 G4 
292 16 





34 


£3055 0 9 


d. “a 
0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

» 

0 

6 

6 

4) 

6 

: 1299 

13 1154 
9h 1150 
] 1177 
11 1215 

1} 1051 
43 S87 
7h 88 
8 823 





s. ad. 


6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
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P eTsoNns employed by the P urish. 


44 Farming people. 1 Harness-maker. 
20 Bricklayer’s Sascniia 1 Chair-maker. 
3 Others. 2 Gardeners. 
10 Bricklayers. 1 Hatter. 
7 Shoemakers. 1 Miller. 
1 Carpenter, 1 Blacksmith. 
1 Weaver. 1 Tawer. 
() Sawyers. ao 
3 Lathrenders. 103 


71 Wives—136 Children. 


<< - - ———— 


DOCUMENTS RESPECTING IRELAND. 
( From Dr. Dealtry’s Charge. ) 


“ It may be doubted whether, at any period since the Reformation, so large 


a proportion of the clergy in any country have done the work of evangelists 
with more activity, fidelity 


ministers of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God. In place of other 
evidence, I avail myself of the speeches of Mr. Sheriff Cummins, and Mr. 
Lewis, two of the speakers at the Cork Reform Meeting, as I find them in 
Newland’s Apology for the Church in Ireland. The testimony of these gen- 
tlemen will not be suspected of undue partiality. 

“« But, my Lord,’ says Mr. Sheriff Cummins, ‘ thank God, we have a 
brighter scene before us now. Men of genuine piety have been raised up in 
the established church in every part of Ireland; the clergy, and more espe- 
cially the young clergy, are now devoting themselves ver y generally to their 
sacred duties ; almost every pulpit echoes the glad sound of the gospel: the 
old are admonished, the young are sought out as the tender lambs of the 
flock. They are protected, educated, and catechized. Our churches are again 
becoming crowded; the moral cloud is, thank God, almost dissipated, and 
prospects cheering and encouraging are presented before us.’ 

“ «Tam also bold to affirm,’ adds Mr. Lewis, ‘that amongst them, and 
particularly amongst the younger members, are to be found men of zeal, talent, 
erudition, and judgment, not to be exceeded by any body of clergy in Chris- 
tendom. I am myself aware of their unceasing efforts in the cause of religion, 
and that some of them are at this very time engaged i in reading and expounding 
the Scriptures to the peasantry in their native tongue, whilst many are actively 
employed in exhorting, preaching, and catechizing the young to fulfil the 
duties 


death and ignorance, and to turn them from darkness teh, and from the 
powel of Satan unto God.’—Neicland’s Apology, &c. pp. 8, 9. 

“To these testimonies I subjoin only that of Major W oodward, inspector- 
gene ral of prisons, as to the benefits diffused by the clergy : (Bishop of Lime- 
rick’s Speech in the House of Lords)— 

“<1 must feel as a public officer, whose duties call him into close contact 
with the established clergy throughout the most remote and (by all others of 
the higher classes) deserted parts of the kingdom, and declare, in common 
jus atice, that were it not for the residence, and moral and political influence 


of the Pp: rrochial clergy, every trace of refinement and civilization would dis- 
appe ar.’ 


‘ Itis not, however, 
church is at this day traduced. 


merely with respect to its ministers, that the Irish 


There is se arcely a circumstance connected 


with it, which has not been made the object of mis representation and calumny. 
It wou al 1 be difficult to point out 


is so much abused, 


any matter, upon whicl h the public confidence 


, and zeal, than we now witness in that part of 
our national church, or have maintained more nobly the high character of 


of their calling, and to endeavour to rescue many from the snares of 
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« The subject is much too large to be discussed in a note; but I am not 
willing entirely to overlook it. 

« The history of the Irish church, from the time of Henry VIII., down to 
the reign of King George II., when a vote of the Irish House of Commons 
put an end to the collection of Agistment Tithes, presents such a scene of 
plunder and confiscation, and, during a great part of that period, such a picture 
of misery and ruin, as is probably without parallel in any Christian country 
upon the face of the earth. This ‘ factious vote,’ as Primate Stewart calls 
it, was passed 18th of March, 1735. It was resolved, by a majority of 110 
to 50, that ‘the demand of Agistment Tithe is new, grievous, and burthensome,’ 
and they denounced any clergyman who claimed it as an enemy to his country. 
Forty-two suits then pending in the Exchequer were thus extinguished. At 
the Union this vote was made law. The preamble to the Act, 40 Geo. IIL. 
c. 23, says, ‘ Whereas the Tithe of Agistment has not been claimed for sixty 
years,’ &c. The statement may be safely taken as correct. In the face of 
that vote of the House of Commons, it can scarcely be supposed that any 
clergyman would dare to claim it. 

“To show the unhappy state of the Irish church during the long period 


just mentioned, Mr. Newland cites a variety of very competent witnesses, 


‘The sort of testimony which they afford, may be seen in the following spe- 
cimens :— 

“ In Queen Elizabeth’s time, according to Sir Philip Sidney, there were in 
the diocese of Meath 224 parish churches, of which 105 were impropriate. 
The queen farmed them out at low rents, and provided but ‘sorry curates.’ 
There was not one glebe-house in the diocese, nor even any place of residence 
for the clergy. The very walls of the churches were thrown down; very few 
of the churches were covered, and all the windows and doors ruined and 
spoiled. ‘If,’ exclaims Sir Philip, ‘this be the state of the church in the 
best peopled diocese and best governed county, easy it is for your Majesty to 
conjecture in what case the rest is, where little or no reformation, either of 
religion or manners, hath yet been planted. So profane and heathenish are 
some parts of this, your country, that the sacrament of Baptism is not used 
among them.’ ‘ Your Majesty may believe it, thet upon the face of the 
earth, where Christ is professed, there is not a church in so miserable a 
case.” 

‘“ Lord Chichester, in the reign of James I., says, ‘The churches I found all 
ruinous, and many utterly defaced—a spectacle grievous to the sight of all 
good Christians.’ 

“ For years together, divine service had not been used in any parish church 
throughout Ulster, except in some city or principal town. ‘To the bishoprics 
of Derry, Raphoe, and Clogher, neither Queen Elizabeth nor her progenitors 
had ever appointed. Down to the reign of James I., a considerable portion 
of the north of Ireland had never enjoyed, even formally, the blessings of 
reformation. 

*« Bishop Bedell, in 1630, not only found his cathedral church (of Kilmore) 
perfectly destroyed, but even the bishop’s residence levelled with the ground. 
‘The parish churches were all ruined, unroofed, and unrepaired.’ 

_ “At that time the church had been so impoverished by the number of 
impropriate benetices given to laymen, that in the whole province of Con- 
naught, the vicarages being for the most part stipendiary, the vicars’ pensions 
came but to forty shillings a-year, and in many places only to sixteen. 

“In the Earl of Strafford’s letters is a petition addressed to the king, 
from the archbishops, bishops, and the whole clergy of Ireland, assembled in 
convocation. Mr. Newland transcribes the following portion of it: ‘In all 
the Christian world, the rural clergy have not been reduced to such extremity 
of contempt and beggary, as in this kingdom, by the means of appropriations, 
commendams, and violent intrusions into their undoubted rights, in times of 
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confusion ; having their churches ruined, their habitations left desolate, their 
glebes concealed, and, by inevitable consequence, an invincible necessity of 
a general non-residency, whereby the ordinary subject hath been left wholly 
destitute of all possible means to learn true piety to God.’ 

“ The effect of these numerons and successive spoliations is, that in the 
hands of laymen are 1480 glebes once belonging to the church ; 562 impro- 
priate rectories, and 118 parishes wholly impropriate, making in all 680 
parishes. The amount derived from tithes by laymen, is 300,000/. a year. 
The whole income from tithes of all the bishops and clergy, is represented by 
Mr. Newland to be about the same sum, (p. 233.) It has been stated by 

other writers, apparently well informed, that the incomes of the parochial 
clergy may be estimated at 400,000/., or a medium of about 250/. a year to 
each benefice; and that the whole revenue of the church may be about 
560,000/. The parish cess is calculated by the same writers at 100,000/.— 
Christian Examiner, August, 1830. 


“ From the misappropriation of church revenues arose the necessity for that 
unhappy system, the unions of parishes. 

«<The clergy,’ says Swift, ‘ having been stripped of the greatest part of 
their revenues, the glebes being generally lost, the tithes in the hands of laymen, 
the churches demolished, and the country depopulated, in order to preserve 
a face of Christianity, it was necessary to unite small vicarages, sufficient to 
make a tolerable maintenance for a minister.’.—p 89. 

“« Even now,’ observes Primate Stewart, (in 1819,) ‘ there are many unions 
of vicarages, consisting of from 8 to 10 parishes, which do not produce a clear 
ecclesiastical income of 2001. per annum: nay, there are two large unions, 
which, having been augmented (from other sources), cannot exceed 1001,’— 
p. 91. 

“Till some means be devised for augmenting these miserable livings, this 
unhappy system must of necessity continue. It is, however, less prevalent 
than formerly: and it is one evidence of the benefit which has resulted from 
the union of Ireland with Great Britain, that it has been followed by many 
improvements in the actual state of the church, which its warmest friends 
could never have anticipated. ‘Compare,’ exclaims Mr. Newland, ‘ her 
present state with her degenerate condition in every part of her former history. 
Examine the character she presents to her people as a Christian establishment. 
Visit her crowded churches, crowded even in the most remote parts of the 
land. Listen to her pastors. Follow their flocks to their homes...... See 
her bishops all resident, not in Ireland only, but in their dioceses, all spending 
their income in a country deserted by its natural protectors, many of whom 
malign them to conceal their own abandonment of duty, and, in the blaze of 
heated declamation, struggle to conceal the virtues of those who calmly 
pursue their heavenly allotment through the burning fiery furnace of perse- 
cution.’—p. 30. 

“These are not idle words. An examination into the number of unions 
dissolved, churches built, &c. will show, that within the last thirty years, the 
Church in Ireland has been doing the work of centuries. 

“The churches have been more than doubled. 

The glebe houses more than trebled. 


‘ The residence of the clergy increased in the same proportion. 


‘ As aspecimen of what is in progress, look at the diocese of Cork. During 

the incumbency of the late bishop, Bishop Laurence, there were— 

“10 Unions broken into 22 benefices. 

** 28 Curates promoted. 
25 New places of worship erected. 
81 Scriptural schools opened. 
53 Additional resident clerg gymen, 
Christian Examiner, Feb. 1831. 


ee 


viz. 20 rectors and 23 curates. — 
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«“ In the whole of Ireland there were, in 1800, 689 Churches.—p, 135. 


« From May, 1801, to January, 1829, the churches built were . 258 
« Rebuilt during that period : - 242 
« Now building . ° ; ‘ ; — 
« Ordered to be built at the Board of First Fruits, Oct. 1829 — 

615 
«Enlarged. ‘ : : R ove 


“ Newland, p. 136. 
“ In 1806, the number of resident beneficed clergy was 





about ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 693 

«‘ Increase to 1828, about ‘ ‘ ; 3507 
“ Total of resident beneficed clergy, about 1,200 

“ Tn 1806, the number of curates was about. o BF 

“ Increase to 1828, about , . . 943 
“ Total of curates ; P . —_— 750 
“ The whole number of officiating clergy about . 1,950 


“ Newland, p. 161. 


“Mr. Newland observes, that this statement does not profess extreme ac- 
curacy: but it is certainly not far from the truth; and it is to be borne in 
mind, that the increase of resident beneficed clergymen does not usually tend 
to increase the number of curates. 

‘Even in 1819, the number of actually resident beneficed clergymen in the 
province of Armagh alone, was equal to the whole resident beneficed clergy 
in Ireland in 1792. And the number of glebe houses in that province in 
1819 exceeded, by two hundred, the number in the whole island in 1800, 
—p. 163. 

“It appears farther, that within the last thirty years, the glebe houses are 
more than trebled. 

“And that Protestantism in Ireland has not decreased ; but, from the year 
1672 to the present day, has kept nearly the same proportionate ratio, namely, 
one to two-thirds.—Christian Examiner, January, 1830. 

“ Were it not an act of justice to the Irish Church, and very loudly called 
for under existing circumstances, I should assuredly omit the extract which 
lam now about to quote from Mr. Newland. It is an extract, however, of 
considerable importance, as tending to illustrate the sort of benefit arising 
to the public from church spoliation, and to shew the manner in which, at 
this day, that persecuted and calumniated church is treated by those who 
should be her friends and protectors. I shall merely premise, that when the 
property of the Irish Church was bestowed upon laymen, it was done 
on the condition of their allowing adequate funds for the maintenance of a 
minister.—p. 226. 

«If time permitted me to pass through every diocese in Ireland, we would 
discover that all the sums paid by those persons who enjoy 300,0001. per an- 
num of church property, would not make a respectable provision for twenty 
clergymen. I shall, however, produce a few examples. Ido not select them 
as peculiar instances, for such is the universal character of their unholy par- 
simony. If your Lordship will refer to the return of unbeneficed curates, you 
will perceive the difference that arises in parishes where the lay impropriator 
spreads his blighting power, and where the bishop exercises his benign 
influence.’ 

“In page 8,the livingof Ballybarrack is mentioned thus : ‘ Neither incumbent 
nor curate; the whole tithes of this parish payable to a lay impropriator, who 
makes no allowance for the duties of the parish.’ 

“Haggardstown. ‘Neither incumbent nor curate ; the whole tithes of this 
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‘tithes are said to produce 800/, per annum.’ 
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parish payable to a lay impropriator, who makes no allowance for the duties 
of the parish.’ 

“ Ballymascaulin. ‘The whole tithes of this parish payable toa lay im- 
propriator, who makes an allowance of 20/. Irish.’ 

‘“«In the diocese of Meath,’ a distinguished layman ‘is the impropriate 
rector of a union of parishes: the first called Duleek. The number of acres 
in all these parishes amounts to 24,900. He did allow to the vicar 81. per y 
annum—he does allow nothing.’—See the Report of 1819. 

“Tintern. ‘ Wholly impropriate, containing 10,000 acres, and yet but 50/. 
is given to the curate.’ 

‘“«« For four vicarages in the union of Horetown, the impropriator pays 111. 

‘««T find this note in return made in 1819.’ 

“St. Mullins. ‘The allowance made by the impropriator for the discharge 
of the duty in the parish of St. Mullins is 354 per annum. The rectorial 

«In the parish of Leny, in the diocese of Meath, the benefice wholly im- 
propriate, containing 8,731 acres, and there is allowed to the curate by the 
impropriator 301, 

“ Compare these facts with the following :— 

“Keady. ‘The Rev. Henry Boyd is now superannuated, and incapable of 
duty, but enjoys all emoluments, and the archbishop pays the assistant 
curate.’ 

“The Rev. N. Steele is incapable of duty, and the archbishop pays the as- 
sistant curate. 

“ Ballymakenny. ‘The Rey. Arthur Adams. This is nominally a curacy, 
having been endowed with the whole tithes of the parish by the Archbishop 
of Armagh, to whom it is appropriate; tithes and glebe worth about 300/. 
per annum.’ 

“Tf your Lordship will now turn to the 9th page of the Report of 1819, 
you may read that the parish of Fercall, containing 26,047 acres, and six vi- 
carages, had been dissolved by the king’s patent; and that in defiance of the 
law,’ the noble individual, ‘who was the patron, continued to present to it, 
as the sole vicarage of Fercall.’ 

“In the 98th page of the same Report, the Bishop of Meath states, ‘That 
there are in this diocese a number of parishes in the hands of lay impropria- 
tors, either with very small vicarages, or without any stipend whatever allowed 
for the cure of souls.’ 

“In a few sentences afterwards, he remarks, ‘ that even the pittances they 
had undertaken to contribute, in numberless instances, they had ceased to 
pay.’ That such is the general disposition of Lish impropriators, a stranger 
will find it very difficult to believe. A circumstance, however, noticed by 
Mr. Newland, p. 236, would lead to the conclusion, that this spirit unhappily 
prevails in some quarters where we should little expect it; but is it quite 


certain that the application there mentioned ever reached the individual 
addressed ? 


NB bh A nis 


** Having just been favoured with the opportunity of examining the ‘ Returns 
of all Parishes in the Diocese of Tuam, in which tithe compositions have been 
made,’ &c., [ think myself authorized to give the following additional 
statements— 


** Sixty seven parishes have compounded, several of them being included in 
unions. 
‘The whole amount of compositions for these parishes is . £15,485 13 33 
“ Amount payable to incumbents - « 13,201 12°53 
Averaging about 196/. for each. 


*‘ Also, trom a list of the seventeen parishes, which have been compounded 
and epplotted under the new surveys, the average of composition appears to be 
about seven-pence per acre. 


“The average in Clonfert and Kilmacduagh docs not excced ten-pence and 
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a fraction; the value of the land through the same country is estimated at 
1/. 3s. per acre. ; 

«« So much for the rapacily of the clergy. 

“On another subject of alleged grievance, I have been furnished, on what 
[| deem conclusive authority, with the subjoined anecdote. 

“Ina public assembly, not long ago, a speaker, condemning the extortions 
prevalent in Ireland, asserted that the rates for the repair of churches under 
the vestry laws were five shillings an acre. Another individual wished to 
qualify the statement, said it was exaggerated, and expressed his belief that 
half that sum was nearer the amount. A third could no longer con- 
tain himself ; he flatly contradicted both, and challenged official inquiry, being 
assured that the vestry cess in Ireland did not exceed two-pence half-penny 
per acre. ' ' | 

“Those who wish for information concerning the Irish Church may con- 
sult with advantage ‘ Newland’s Apology for the Church in Ireland ;’ ‘The 
Christian Examiner,’ a monthly periodical work ; the ‘Bishop of Limerick’s 
Speech in the House of Lords, 1824 ;’ and the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. xxxi. 
p. 491. Having carefully examined that article, with the pamphlets at the 
head of it, I see no reason to doubt its general correctness.” 


EDUCATION IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Berkshire.-—Of 138 prisoners committed to Reading gaol, 25 only could write, 
37 only could read, and seventy-six could neither read nor write: 120 were 
under 40 years of age, varying from 35 down to 18 years. 

Of the 30 prisoners tried at Abingdon, six only could read and write, 11 
could read imperfectly ; the remainder were wholly uneducated. 

Bucks.—Of the 79 prisoners convicted at Aylesbury, only 30 could read and 
write. 

Hants. —Of 332 committed for trial at Winchester, one hundred and five could 
neither read nor write. Nearly the whole number were deplorably ignorant 
of even the rudiments of religious knowledge. 

Kent.—About one half of the prisoners committed to Maidstone gaol could 
neither read nor write; and nearly the whole were totally ignorant with regard 
to the nature and obligations of true religion. 


Sussex.—Of 50 prisoners put on trial at Lewes, 13 only could read and write, 
12 could read imperfectly ; only one could read well. 


Curistians iN Maine-Amertca.—In this state the Baptists have 210 
churches, 136 ministers, 22 licentiates, and near 15,000 communicants. The 
Congregationalists have 156 churches, 109 pastors, and more than 10,000 
communicants. The Methodists have 56 ministers and more than 13,000 
members. The Free-will Baptists have about 50 congregations. The Friends 
have about 30 societies. The Unitarians have 12 societies and 8 ministers. 
The Episcopalians have 4 ministers. The Roman Catholics have 4 churches. 


The New-Jerusalem Church has 3 societies, and the Universalists have several 
congregations. 


Income anpD Members or THE Jesurts.—It has been calculated that the 
Jesuits, before the suppression of their order, possessed in various parts of the 
world a revenue of 273,000,000f. The society comprised 22,589 individuals. 


They had 340 different residences, 61 noviciates, 24 professed houses, and, at 
Rome, a general, who directed (as he still directs) all these establishments, 
whose existence had, and still has, so powerful an influence over the fate of 
towns, provinces, and even kingdoms. 
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Or Livincs.—The Archbishop of Canterbury’s Bill to restrain the holding 
of pluralities, contains the following provisions :—Sect. 1. The 21st Henry VIIL., 
prohibiting the holding of a living of 82. a year with another, with exceptions 
allowing Privy Councillors to hold three, and Chaplains of the Royal Family 
and Nobility, sons or brothers of Peers and Knights, and Doctors and Bache- 
lors of Divinity or Law, to hold two, is repealed.—2. No person to hold two 
dignities in the Church, except an Archdeaconry in another Cathedral, or a 
Wardenship or Fellowship in a Collegiate Church.—3. If any person holding 
one benefice shall take another, the first holding shall be void.—4. Takes away 
the power of the Bishop of Norwich to grant personal union.—5. A second 
benefice may be held, with licence, as hereafter mentioned, if within thirty 
miles by road from church to church.—6. Where the joint value of two such 
benefices shall not exceed 4001. a year, the Archbishop of Canterbury may, if 
he think fit, grant licence for them to be held together by any spiritual person; 
or if they shall exceed 400/. a year, may grant such licence to his Majesty’s 
Chaplains, Doctors and Bachelors in Divinity or Law, Masters of Arts, or 
other persons who shall be specially recommended by the Bishop of the diocese 
on account of attainments and exemplary conduct.—7. Caution or security 
not to be required of persons applying for licence, unless the Archbishop think 
fit.—s. If the Archbishop refuse a licence, the King in Council may enjoin 
him to grant one, or shew cause to the contrary.—9. The licence is to compel 
residence for six months in the year in the more populous benefice. 


Tirue Compostrions.—From a paper laid before parliament it appears, 
that in 1497 parishes, advantage has been taken of the Irish Tithe Composition 
Act; that the sum compounded for in these parishes is 433,9041. 6s. 14d.; of 
which, 65,935. 1s. 44d. is held by lay impropriators, 357,668/. 9s. 1d. by 
ecclesiastical persons, and 10,3001. 15s. 7}d. by persons not coming under 
either of these designations. 


Savines Banks.—By an account of the monthly amount of the sums paid 
in, and paid out, by the Commissioners for the Redemption of the Public Debt, 
on account of Savings Banks, from the 6th of November, 1830, up to the 28th 
of January, 1832, it appears that the money paid in is 692,6061, 17s. 11d., and 


the money paid out 1,496,431/. 11s. 10d., leaving an excess of the latter of 
803,824/, 13s. 11d. 


ComMirrats To Patson.—We find, from the Eighth Report from the Society 
for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, that the aggregate amount of com- 
mittals to prison throughout England and Wales, during the year 1830, was 
less than in the year preceding. The numbers were, in 1829—18,675; and in 
1830—18,107. The number of convictions also decreased, in the same periods, 
from 13,261 to 12,805. In Ireland there has been an apparent increase of 
crime, judging especially from the number of commitments. During the last 
year, the number of persons sentenced to death in England and Wales was 


1,397, but of those thus formally adjudged to suffer the extreme penalty of the 
law, only one in thirty underwent the sentence. 


Income or Reticiovs AND CuariraBLe Societies. —From a tabular 
statement lately published, we learn that the average annual income of societies 


in this kingdom, with religious and philanthropic views, amounts to the large 
sum of 619,645/, 
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ORDINATIONS. 
WRGRCIIIE cennscescesenesess lith March. 
EPRI sc acnaxantansecine sais isth March. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Aldham, Harcourt ......:s.scsees R.A. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Bond, Henry William ............ B.A. Queen’s Camb. ae tp 
ishop ot Lincoln, by 
Everard, Salisbury ........sses00. B.A. Baliol Oxford | — dim. from 't he 
Bishop of Norwich 
Evans, EW it ...:.s.crscsesscccees B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Worcester 
Pastis, DP picitenscccccctcesece B.A. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Gardner, Robert Midgley ...... B.A. St. John’s Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Garweontl, FORM. xsscccccscescccecees — Magdalen Hall Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Haworth, Richard .............+ B.A. Queen's Camb. wi 0 0 
ishop of Lincoln, by 
Hudson, Charles Walter ......... S.C.L. Catherine Hall Camb. | Let. dim. from the 
: Archbp. of York 
Hutton, HEary sevssscrssccesceccees B.A. Wadham Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Hildyard, Frederick .............+ M.A. Fell. of Trin. Hall Camb. / Let. dim. from the 
Bishop of Ely 
Satan, DROVE a kavecenusiisnseicdes B.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Lockwood, John W. Knollis ... B.A. Trinity Camb. | Let. dim. from the 
Archbp. of York 
Mills, William Lewis ............ B.A. Queen's Camb. Bishop of Worcester 
‘Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Oy. RENO prcsnsvncsacnsceises B.A. Jesus Camb. | Let. dim. from the 
Bish. of Chichester 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Robinson, JoRn........0cvesseccesses B.A. Catherine Hall Camb. | Let. dim. from the 
Archbp. of York 
Rowe, William Sloman ......... — Queen's Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Thomas, John William............ B.A. Merton Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
WRDIIy AIUD « csesicasabensscesees B.A. Pembroke Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
PRIESTS, 
Blathwayt, Calvert John......... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
| ee B.A. Worcester Oxford a - Oxford a 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
ee ae — a — / Let. dim. from "the 
Archbp. of York. 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Drake, SOD sintisriniainsonin wen — Let. dim. from the 
; Archbp. of York. 
PUG STUN «sccimandisatacssloasabiens B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
BE*Lachlam, J. Lis ccccecsccccccccece B.A. Sidney Sussex Camb. Bishop of Worcester 
Manduel, Matthewman ......... B.A. Queen’s Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Orlebar, Cuthbert................0. B.A. Christ’s Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
PR IU anccetacineceussecads B.A. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Phillimore, George ..........000+. M.A. { ony thal ' Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Phillips, Edward ..............000- B.A. St. Peter's Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Turner, Power ...........ssse-s0.e. M.A. Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Vet, Edward .ccovwscscccevecccees B.A. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Baily, Rishton Robinson . Chaplain to the Tower of London, with the Rectory of St. Peter 


' ad Vincula, on the nomination of the Duke of Wellington. 
Carey, PS eee Dean of the Island of Guernsey. 
Crane, Edwin............0. Chaplain to Berkeley’s Hospital, Worcester. 


April, 1832. 2 8 
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Head Mastership of the Endowed School, Stamfordham, North- 


Chester, George eeeccesecece umberland. 

Cumberbatch, E. C. ...... Mastership of the Free School, Hitchin, Herts. 

Davies, Lewis William .... Principal of Elizabeth College, Guernsey. __ 

Luney, Richaré ........... Lectureship of St. Aubyn’s —— Devonshire. 

Lucas, Wells Si. John ... Chaplain of Downing College, Cambridge. 

Prichet, Marmaduke ...... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Lonsdale. 
PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. — Patron. 
Andrews, George ... Sutton Courteney, V. Berks Sarum 4 —— of 
Ashford, John......... Kirby Wharfe, V. W.York York Archd. Markham 

Pee of 
Ayres, Thomas ...... Stockwood, R. Dorset D. of Unie Bellamy 
Sarum j 
Barnwell, John ...... Holford, R. Somerset B. & W. © Eton College 
ft ee Witsun, near Newport, V. Monm. Llandaff Bishop of Llandaff 
yp Ae North Fambridge, R. Essex London Lord Chancellor 
Blackwell, John ...... Manerding, V. Pembroke St. David's Lord Chancellor 
Brown, Humphry J. Dalton le Dale, V. Durham Durham —S mapter of 
Bruce, Boyle C. ...... Homersfield, R. Suffolk Norwich Alex. Adair, Esq. 
) ‘errine 1 

Cartwright, E. ...... Ferning and Preston, V. Sussex Chich. { poh ion Rag 
Chave, a ahiniakinias New Widcombe Church,C. Somerset Rector of Bath 
Daniel, Henry......... Swinstead, V. Lincoln Lincoln oe 
SOMOS The... accacerseses Ferring, V. Sussex Chich, get or 
Drake, William ...... North Frodingham, V. — East York York Rev. F. Drake, D.D. 
Etough, Richard ... Croxton Kerrial, R. Leicester Lincoln Duke of Rutland 
Chibeemty Co .cccccceuses Chasewater, P. C. Cornwall Exon Vicar of Kenwyn 
Graham, Baines John Burnsall in Craven, R. W. York York Rey. John Graham 
By DOME ccecscasnces St. Werburgh, Bristol, R. Bristol — Bristol — Lord Chancellor 
Hinds, Thomas John Pulham, R. Dorset = Bristol — Joseph Hasely, Esq. 
Hill, Charles ......... Madrestield, R. Worcester Worcester Earl of Beauchamp 
Hoyle, James ......... Strubley, R. Lincola — Lincoln ee eee 
Holland, Eveleigh H.  Thureaston, R. Leicester Lincoln ane 
POMS Bs: watnsceciinenes Llanarth, V. Monum. Llandaff The King 

Linton, Thomas...... / — wileate a? Northpn. Lincoln Rev. Dr. Bonney 
Marden, Owen ...... Greetham, R. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
ee Offham, R. Kent Rochester Lord Chancellor 
Myers, J.C. ......... Huskington, R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Prosser, C. Joseph... Ttton, R. Monmth. Llandaff M. Corre, se 5 
BNE Gk ‘eéunbesésvaunie Newburn, V. Northum. Durham Bishop of Carlisle 
Scott, Alexander... Wickam, R. Cumbd. Chester Ear! of Lonsdale 
| nee Somershall, R. Derbysh. L. & C. Earl of Chesterfield 
Thompson, Joseph... Satley, P. C. Durham Durham Curate of Lunchester 
Wade, Ellis............ Wantesden, P. C, Suffolk Norwich N. Barnadiston, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 





Armetriding, James — Steeple Aston, R. Oxon Oxon Brazen. Coll., Oxon. 
. veyp: Homersfield ¢ Sand-? . er a. 
Clarke, William ...... , “eral, R. cum Sand L Suffolk Norwich Alex. Adair, Esq, 
Curson, D. E. ...... — + eee) Derby L.& C. Lord Scarsdale 

; Lackby, R. with Lincoln Lincoln J. Fardele, Esq. 
Dixon, Thomas ...... Stiinton Le Hole, R. >Lineoln Lincoln J. Angerstein, % * 

Legsby. V. Lincoln Lincoln — Sir H. Helthorpe, Bt. 

Hane, Robert ......... Hurstmonceaux, R. Sussex Chich. Robert Hare, Esq. 
Hetley, Henry cans Wilton, R. Wilts Sarum Earl of Pembroke 
Holmes, Thomas,..... Woodton, R. Norfolk Norwich Mr. Suckling 
Hornsby, Thomas ... Ravensthorpe, V. Npn. Peterb. fD. & C. Christ Ch. 
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Name. Pre ferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Law, Thomas......... Newton Tracey, R. Devon Exon Lord Chancellor 
Milloer, J. .......0000. Middleton, R. Sussex Chich. — Lord Chancellor 
Newnham, W. M.... Basingham, R. Lincoln Lincoln Corpus C.Col. Oxon. 
Sheppard, S. P....... Eaton Constantine, P.C.  Salop L. & C. Marquis of Cleveland 
Smith, William ...... Ainstable, V. Cumb. ‘Carlisle R. L. Ross, E 
Simpson, John ...... Thornton Castes, V. Lincoln Lincoln C. Winn, Esq. 
Thompson, William Yarmouth, C. Lancaster Chester Vicar of Prescot 
Weller, James ......... East Clandon, R. Surrey Winch. Lord King 
Whitcombe, Francis Stanlake, R. Oxford Oxon Magdalen Col. Oxon. 


Hastings, All Saints, R. 


a ur ——St. Clements, R. Sussex Chich. Rev. G. Stonesheet 
Whistler, Webster W. | -—St.Mary in Castle,C. 


with Newtimber, R. Charles Gordon, Esy. 
_—— 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
PREFERMENTS SINCE DEC. 18')]. 


Name. Parish. Presbytery. Patron. 
es UE cbiintciecactac Middle Parish of Paisley Paisley......... Town Council 
John Geddes ...... .. St. Andrew’s, Glasgow... Glasgow ...... Town Council 
Duncan Campbell... Inverary .............0..0000 Inverary ...... Duke of Argyle 
Daniel Kelley ......... Campbelltown.............6. Kintyre ...... Duke of Argyle 
George Burns, D.D. Tweedsmuir ............... Peebles ...... New Coll., St. Andrews 
J. G. Lorimer......... St. David's, Glasgow ...... Glasgow ...... Town Council 
George Milligan...... BEI ccscncniisnsnsinds pibmeheneie St. Andrew's a Mh C. Anstruther, 
Colin M‘Iver ......... SONU ip insincensicccguvnnsess CN svsasansieds A.N. M‘Leod, Exq. 
James Lewis ......... New Church, Leith ...... Edinburgh ... 
C. C. Stewart......... SIE Sciaidesitasnacses eee Earl of Kinnoull 
James M‘Farlane ... St. Cuthbert Chapel ...... Edinburgh ... 
James Monteith ...... BNE pebcidscdiauiessasens Dalkeith ...... Duke of Buccleugh 
R. MsRae  .....cccce00 Appbecrond ..i0c.cessccccases Lochearron... The King 
— PUrdie .cccccccccce RUE cisnassseonnesses Edinburgh .... The King 
FP. Jardime .....0.0000. NE csavstsecncesvenss Kirkaldy ...... Lord Glimmis 
J. MDougall ......... Lochgoilhead ............++. Donoon ...... J. H. Callender, Esq. 


P, M‘Farlane, D.D.* Greenock, Old Parish ... Paisley......... Sir M.S. Stewart, Bart. 


DEATHS SINCE oct. 1831. 


The Rev. Donald M‘Kinnon, Minister of Straith, Isle of Sky, aged 96. 
The Rev. Angus M‘Intosh, D.D., Minister of Tain, aged Gx. 

The Rev. George Crawfurd, Minister of Cults. 

The Rev. Robert Steele, Minister of the old or west Parish of Greenock, aged 75. 
The Rev. John M‘Intyre, Assistant to Mr. Steele, Greenock, aged 31. 
The Rev, Skene Ogilvy, late Minister of Old Aberdeen, aged 77. 

The Rey. John Bryce, Minister of Aberdeen, aged 77. 

The Rev. Robert Douglas, Minister of Ellon. 

The Rey. James Lister, Minister of Auchtermuchty. 

The Rev. Alexander Urquhart, Minister of Tough. 

The Rev. John Hodgson, M.D., Minister of Blantyre. 

The Rev. Richard Paxton, Minister of Tundergarth. 

The Rev. Thomas Campbell, D.D., Minister of Ancrum. 

The Rey. Alexander Humphrey, Minister of Fordyce. 

The Rev. William Aitken, Minister of Scone. 
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OXFORD. MASTERS OF ARTS. 

_— Rev. Arthur Moore, University College. 
DEGREES CONFERRED. Rev. William Williams, Jesus College. 
Thursday, Feb. 23. Rev. Simeon James Etty, New College. 
BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
Rev. Gilbert Wall Heathcote, Fellow of New BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

College. William Fox, Wadham College. 

Anthony Grant, Fellow of New College. William George Eveleigh, Oriel College. 


* This is one of the most valuable livings in Scotland. 
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Thursday, Murch 8. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
H. Gwyn, Trinity Col., Grand Compounder. 
Robert Samuel Flower, Trinity College. 
Rev. John Hamilton, Brasennose College. 
John Ellill Robinson, Christ Church. 
John William Chambers, St. John’s College. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS. 
Jonathan Kirk Stubbs, Scholar of Worcester. 


Thursday, March 15. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
FE. A. Holden, C.C.C., Grand Compounder. 
Rev. Alfred Hadfield, St. Mary Hall. 
William Travers Cox, Pembroke College (in- 
corporated from Dublin, ) 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
John Strickland, Wadham College. 
Robert Bentley Todd, Pembroke College (in- 
corporated from Dublin. ) 





Thursday, Marck 22. 


MASTER OF ARTS. 
Rev. William Manly, Queen's College. 





BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Charles Escott, Exeter College. 
Thomas Green, Worcester College. 
Thomas Jas. A. Brown Fairbairn, Merton Col. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Trinity College.—There will be an Election 
of two Scholars on Monday, June 18th, Can- 
didates must be above sixteen and under twenty 
years of age, and will be required to present, in 
person, to the President, certificates of baptisin 
and testimonials of conduct, together with a 
Latin Epistle, to request permission to offer 
themselves, at nine o'clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing June 13th. : 

St. John's College. —TVhere will be an Elec- 
tion to a Founder’s-kin Fellowsbip on Monday, 
June 25th, 1832. Candidates must send their 
pedigrees to the President on or before the Ist 
of June; and must produce, on the day of Elec- 
tion, certificates of their own Baptism, and of 
the Marriage of their Parents, 


The Examiners appointed to elect a Scholar 
on the Foundation of Dean Ireland, have an- 
nounced the Election of Roundell Palmer, 
Scholar of Trinity College. 

A Convocation was holden on the 15th inst., 
for the purpose of electing a Professor of San- 
scrit, on the Foundation of Colonel Boden, 
when, after a poll of several hours, Horace H. 
Wilson, Esq. was elected, the numbers being— 
for Mr. Wilson, 207; for Dr. Mill, 200; 
majority, 7. 

On the same day, John Chandler, M.A. and 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, was ad- 
uutted Probationary Fellow of that Society. 

On Wednesday, the 14th inst., Mr. Evan 
Evans, of Jesus College, was elected a Scholar 
of Pembroke College, on the Foundation of 
Sur John Philipps, Bart, 


The Rev. Francis Clerke, M.A., late Fellow 
of All Soul's College, and the Rev. Richard 
Young, M.A., Fellow of New College, have 
been elected, by their respective Societies, 
Proctors for the ensuing year. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford intends to hold 
an Ordination in the Cathedral, at Christ 
Church, on Trinity Sunday next. All persons 
who desire to be ordained, must send the neces- 
sary papers to J. Burder, Esq., 27, Paliament- 
street, Westminster, before Saturday, May 5th. 
The Archdeacon begs to inform those Candi- 
dates who are resident in Oxford, that they may 
present their = to him any morning before 
the 5th day of May. 

On Tuesday, the 20th inst., the Rev. William 
Weldon Champneys, M.A., of Brazennose Col- 
lege, was elected a Fellow of that Society. 

On Thursday, the 22d inst., Messrs. Thomas 
Briscoe, William Lewis Walker, and John Price, 
Commoners of Jesus College, were elected 
Scholars of that Society. 

In a Convocation holden on the 22d inst., 
the following gentlemen were approved by the 
House as Publhie Examiners :— 

In Liter’: Humanioribus.—Mr. Lancaster, 
Queen's College, Mr. Sewell, Exeter College. 

In Disciplinis Mathemat. et Phys.—Mr. 
Falconer, Exeter College. 

In another Convocation holden on the after- 
noon of the same day, the offer of P. Pusey, 
Esq. M.P. of Pusey, in the county of Berks, 
the Rev. Edward Ellerton, D.D., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, and the Rey. Edward Bou- 
verie Pusey, M.A., Canon of Christ Church, 
and Regius Professor of Hebrew, of conveying 
to the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University, a freehold estate, situated at Wil- 
loughby and Woolscot, in the county of War- 
wick, of which the present annual rent amounts 
to 1002, for the endowment of three Hebrew 
Scholarships, was accepted. The following is 
a summary of the regulations :—That the sum 
of 30/. annually shall at first be paid to each of 
the three Scholars, and shall afterwards be in- 
creased according to the proceeds of the estate. 
—Persons under the fae of M.A. and 
B.C.L. and not above 25 years of age, to be 
eligible. The Scholarships to be holden for 
three years upon certain conditions of ‘Term re- 
sidence, and attendance on the Professor of 
Hebrew’s lectures, &c. The electors to be the 
Regius Professors of Divinity and Hebrew, and 
the Lord Almoner’s Reader in Arabic. Ex- 
aminations to be in Act Term; the first in 1832. 

The Examiners appointed to elect a Mathe- 
matical Scholar, have announced the election of 
Eaton Davies Denton, B.A. of Queen's Col- 
lege. They also strongly recommended Edward 
Cockey, B. A. of Wadham College, and Edward 
Hill, B.A. of Christ Church, as deserving ot 
highly honourable mention. = 

At a Special Ordination held in Blithfield 
Church, Staffordshire, on Sunday, the [ith 
inst. by the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, the Rev. W. W. Champ- 
nevs, M.A. of Brasennose College, was or- 
dained Priest. 
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The Bishop of Winchester has appointed the 
Rev. T. Brock, M.A. formerly of Pembroke 
College, Rector of St. Peter-du-bois, his Com- 
missary and Surrogate, in the room of the late 
Dean, who held that office in ——— with 
the Deanery. The Rev. Gent. left Guernsey 
by the Weymouth packet, for the onary of 
having an interview with his Lordship on the 
subject of the duties attached to the office. The 
situation of Commissary having been invariably 
held by the Dean of that island during a long 
series of years, the authority exercised by him 
as a Commissary was generally erroneously 
considered by the public to be exercised as 
Dean, whilst, in fact, the Dean is merely a 
Rural Dean, having but little authority, and 
receiving only a few trifling fees. 

The Rey. Havilland Durand, M.A. of Pem- 
broke College, has been officially appointed 
Chaplain of Guernsey garrison. 

The scientific have been highly gratified by 
the able Lectures (still in progress) of Pro- 
fessor Daubeny, on Decandolle’s views of the 
Physiology and Arrangement of Plants.* The 
Lectures are illustrated by numerous drawings, 
on a large scale. 


la 


CAMBRIDGE, 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
Wednesday, March 7. 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Thomas Brigstocke, Trinity College, Ree- 
tor of Whitton Radnorsh, and Incumbent of 
St. Katherine’s, Milford Haven. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. Henry Fillness, Queen’s College (comp. ) 
Rey. Erskine Neale, Emmanuel College. 





BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Charles 8S. Grey, Trinity College. 
Arthur Vickers, Trinity College. 
Frederick Heberden, St. John’s College. 
Edward Thompson, Clare Hall. 

Martin Roe, Sidney Sussex College. 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS.— Feb. 27. 

Examiners.—Robert Wilson Evans, M.A., 
Trinity College; Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
M.A., St. John’s College; John Frederick 
Isaacson, M.A., St. John’s College; Connop 
Thirwall, M.A., Trinity College. 

First Class. —Ds. Lushington, Trinity ; 
Shilleto, Trinity; Dobson, Trinity; Thomp- 
son, Trinity; Venables, Jesus; Wray, St. 
John's ; Broadhurst, Magdalene; Alford, Tri- 
nity; Heath (a Senior Wrangler in Mathema- 
tical Tripos), Trinity ; Hon. J. Grey, Trinity ; 
Forster, Catharine ; Ludham, St. Peter’s. 


* Dr. Daubeny is a pupil of Decandolle, having 


studied at Geneva, under that celebrated Bo- 
tanist. 


Second Class.—Ds. Fitzherbert, Queen’s ; 
Brade, St. John’s ; Broomby, St. John’s ; Mar- 
tin, St. John’s; Panting, St. John’s: Chap- 
man, Trinity; Hon. W. C. Wentworth Fitz- 
william, Trinity; Borton, Caius. 

Third Class. —Ds. Power, Clare Hall ; 
Brown, Emmanuel; Hodgson, Sidney; Con. 
sidine, St. John's; Bowstead, St. John’s; 
Christie, Trinity ; Groove, Pembroke; Fysh, 
Queen's. ; 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, the 9th inst., the 
Rey. Professor Sedgwick, the President, being 
in the chair; and Dr. Wallich, of Calcutta, the 
distinguished botanist, was elected an honorary 
member. The following presents were re- 
ceived :—Two specimens of Hybrids between 
the common pheasant and the bantam, and a 
specimen of a Hybrid dove, between the turtle 
dove and the ring-neck, presented by J. P. 
Henslow, Esq. ; and a pair of the beautiful tail 
feathers (7 feet long ) of the Phasianus Reevesii. 
A memoir was read by Professor Airy, “ On 
the phenomena of Newton’s Rings when formed 
between two transparent substances of different 
refractive powers.” Also, a memoir by the 
Rev. W. Brett, of Corpus Christi College, “On 
the phenomena of Double Stars.” After the 
meeting Mr. Whewell gave an account, illus- 
trated by charts and diagrams, of the forms and 
course of the cotidal /ines, according to the 
causes which influence them, and to the obser- 
vations made in different places. 

The Master and Fellows of Emmanuel Col- 
lege have presented the Rev. H. E. Holland, 
B.D., Senior Fellow of that society, to the ree- 
tory of Thurcaston, in the county of Leicester, 

On Tuesday, the 6th inst., the Rev. Profes- 
sor Musgrave, Fellow of Trinity College, was 
elected a Senior of that society. 

At a congregation, on the 7th inst., the fol- 
lowing graces passed the Senate :— 

“ That the Vicw-€ ‘hancellor be authorized to 
communicate the thanks of the Senate to Mr, 
Whewell for his liberal offer to present to the 
University his Collection of Minerals, a Collee- 
tion of Treatises on Mineralogy, and the sum 
of 100/., on condition that the University ro- 
vide a suitable room for the reception of the 
Minerals. 

“ That the Syndics appointed to procure a 

vlan and estimate of expense for erecting Build- 
ings for the accommodation of the Professors of 
Chemistry and Anatomy in the present Bota- 
nical Garden, be further authorized to consider 
and report to the Senate before the end of the 
resent term, whether, by raising part of these 
intended buildings to a greater height, without 
any enlargement of the proposed site, a room 
can be provided suitable br the reception of the 
minerals offered to be presented to the university 
by Mr. Whewell. 

“ « That on condition of Mr. Edward Bell sur- 
rendering the lease of the House,* which he 


* The Lease is tor seven years, commence 
from December 21, 1#29. 
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now occupies, to the university at Lady-day 
next; the Vice-Chancellor be authorized to 
allow him out of the university chest the sum 
of 531. 2s. 6d. being the amount of 5 quarters’ 
rent which will be due from him at Lady-day 
next to the university; and also a farther sum 
s43 of 91. 10s. for certain fixtures in the house; 
FR and that the Syndics of the Press be authorized 
to give directions for taking down the said house, 
uaa disposing of the materials, at such time after 
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| the surrender of the lease, and in such manner, 
as they shall consider expedient. 
“ To authorise the Professor of Botany to ex- 
pend a sum not exceeding 30/., in the purchase 
' of a valuable collection of plants lately brought 
i from the Western Shores of South America 
| and the adjacent Islands, to be deposited in the 
Botanical Museum of the university.” 
The Syndicate appointed to inquire ‘* Whe- 
ther any and what Alterations fi made with 
r advantage in the mode of Examination of Can- 
4 didates for Mathematical Honours,”’ have made 
the following report to the Senate : — 

It appears desirable to increase the duration 
of the examination. 

There are at present four days of examina- 
tion in®fnathematics ; on each of the two former 
the examination occupies 74 hours, whilst on 
each of the two latter it occupies only four hours. 
It is recommended that in future there be five 
days of examination in mathematics, commenc- 
ing on the Thursday preceding the first Monday 
in Lent term, and that the time of examination 
each day be 54 hours. 

By this arrangement 44 hours will be added 
to the whole time of examination; and it is 
recommended that four of these additional hours 
be appropriated to the answering of questions 
from books, and the remaining half hour to the 
solution of problems, according to the plan sub- 
joined. 

it is further recommended that the candidates 
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be arranged in four classes, determined, as at 
yresent, by the public exercises in the schools ; 
bat that during the first four days of the exami- 
nation the same questions be proposed to all 
the classes. 

That, as at present, the examination on the 
first day extend only to such parts of pure 
Mathematies and Natural Philosophy as do not 
require the methods of the Differential Calculus. 

‘hat on the second and third days the ques- 
tions from books include, in addition to the 
above subjects, the parts of Natural Philosophy 
somewhat more advanced, and the simpler ap- 
plications of the Calculus. 

That on the fourth day, the examination ex- 
tend to the subjects of greater difficulty; care 
however being taken that there be some ques- 
tions suitable for the lower classes. 

That on the fifth day, the classes be arranged 
for examination according to the plan subjoined. 

That the questions proposed to all the classes 
on this day be fixed upon by the Moderators 
and Examiners in common; but that the duty 
of examining the answers to these questions be 
apportioned amongst the Moderators and Ex- 
aminers, according to the plan. 

That, as recommended by a former Syndi- 
cate, “there be not contained in any paper 
more questions than students well prepared 
have been generally found able to answer within 
the time allowed for that paper.” 

That the result of the examination be pub- 
lished in the Senate-House on the morning of 
the following Friday at eight o’clock ; but if it 
should happen that the relative merits of any 
of the ation are not then determined to 
the satisfaction of the Moderators and Exa- 
miners, that such candidates be re-examined on 
that day. 


That this mode of examination commence in 
January, 1%}. 


PLAN OF EXAMINATION. 


First, Second, Third, and Fourth C'asses. 


(1) Thursday §%to 1) Pure Mathematics .......... pitbeces Jun. Mod. and Ser. Exam. 
4 -V1ito4 Natural ROUTING cccusapsnsenee Sen. Mod. and Jun. Exam. 
(2) Frida: f to 11} Natural Philosophy (gate evanbsains Jun. Mod. and Sen. Exam. 
- yy meenn anes Ll tod Ps sscdncisccatinsespedticnceve Sen. Moderator. 
(9) ‘Geteden f§9 to 114 Pure Mathematics .................. Sen. Mod. and Jun. Exain. 
Joeeees Llto4 Problems.......... suceeespncuueds +. Jun. Moderator. 
(4) Monday DGG TLE | PD sists ccvcukisvisinaincrnctes Sen. and Jun. Moderators. 
. a (lto4 Pure Math. and Natural Phil.... Sen. and Jun. Examiners. 
Ist and 2d Classes, Pure Math. and Natural Philosophy. 
| 9 to 114- Sen. Moderator and Jun. Examiner. 
- p34 and 4th Classes, Pure Math. and Natural Philosophy. 
| Jun. Moderator and Sen. Examiner. 
(5) Tuesday < 


sale \ Ist Class, Pure Math. and Natural Philosophy. 
. Sen. and Jun. Moderators. 


7 2d and Sd Classes, Pure Math. and Natural Philosophy. 
Sen. and Jun. Examiners. 
{ , 4th Class, Pure Math. and Natural Philosophy. 
1 ; 


Sen. and Jun. Moderators. 








BIRTHS— MARRIAGES—DEATHS. 


KING'S COLLEGE. 

We are happy to say, that the School opened 
after Christmas with 150 boys, and the Clas- 
sical and Mathematical Classes, with about 70 
students. 

Ipswich Grammar School.—The contest for 
the Mastership of this School, has been decided 
in favour of the Rev. James Collet Ebden, M.A. 
jate Fellow and Tutor of Trinity hall. 


- —- 
SCOTLAND. 





APPOINTMENTS SINCE OCT. 


GLASGOW. 

The Rev. William Fleming, D.D., Minister 
of West Kilpatrick, to be Professor of Oriental 
Languages, in the room of Dr. Gibb, deeeased. 
Patron—The University. 

William Ramsay, Esq., B.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to be Professor of Hu- 
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manity, in the room of Mr. Walker, deceased 
Patron—The University. 

Dr. Thomson, of the Belfast Institution, to 
be Professor of Mathematics, in the room of 
Mr. Millar, resigned. Patron—The Univer- 
sity. 

Henry Cockburn, Esq., his Majesty's Soli- 
citor Gash for Bett Lord io. 


ABERDEEN. 

King’s College.—The Lord Viscount Ar- 
buthnot, re-elected Lord Rector. 

Marischal College.—The Rev. Alexander 
Black, Minister of Tarves, appointed Professor 
of Divinity. Patron—The Town Council. 

The Rev. Daniel Dewar, LL.D., of Glas- 
gow, appointed Principal. Patron — The 

ing. 

Sir Michael Bruce, of Stenhouse, elected 
Lord Rector. 


Duncan Davidson, Esq., re-elected Dean of 
Faculty. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTES. 

On the 221 ult., at Teston Vicarage, the lady 
of the Hon. and Rev. F. J. Noel, of a daughter. 

On the 2th ult., at Stert Cottage, near De- 
vizes, the laly of the Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Fosherv, of a son. 

At Haughton-le-Skerne, the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Austin, of a son. 

At Bishopwearmouth, the lady of the Rev. 
Charles Grant, LL. B., of a daughter. 

On the 9th inst., at Deane, Kent, the lady of 
the Rev. Montagu Oxenden, of a daughter— 
still-born. 

The lady of the Rev. the Principal of Bra- 
zennose College, Oxford, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. John Phelps, of Wilton, 
a daughter. 

At Thrapston rectory, the lady of the Rev. 
W. Greenwood, of a son. 

At Baverstock Rectory, Wilts, the lady of 
the Rev. William Edward Hony, B.D., of 
Exeter College, of a daughter. - 

in Great George-street, Westminster, the 
lady of Stephen Lushington, D.C.L. late Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, of two sons. 

On the 16th inst., at the Rectory-house, the 
wife of the Rev. William Stone, rector of Christ 
Church, Spitalfields, of a daughter. 

At Gwennap, Vicarage, on Sunday the 11th 
inst., the lady of the Rev. W. Marsh, of a 
daughter. 

On the 22d ult., the lady of the Rev. William 
Henry Marriot, of a son. 

On the &th inst., at Liverpool, the lady of the 
Rev. John Gladstone, M.A., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
On the 28th ult.. at Walton, in Suffolk, the 
Rev. Edward Raikes Edgar, to Mary Lynch, 


eldest daughter of Charles Cu}!ctt, 
Walton, 

On the 23d ult., at Dixton, by the Rev. R. 
Davies, the Reverend Richard Fitzgerald, of 
Adare, county Limerick, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Earl of Dunraven, to Sarah Georgina, 
youngest daughter of the late Wm. Boyd, Esq., 
of Bewley House, Lancashire. 

On the 28th inst., at James's Church, Major- 
General the Hon. Henry King, to Catherine, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Edward 
Phillipps, of Lampeter, Pembrokeshire. 

February 28th, by the Rev. W. Walter, at 
Bideford, the Rev. John Pyke, Rector of Par- 
racombe, to Ellen, daughter of the late Thomas 
Burnard, Esq., of Bideford. 

On Tuesday, the 28th ult., at Mobberley, 
Cheshire, the Rev. George Leigh, youngest sou 
of the late Rev. G. E. Leigh, of Outrington 
Hall, in the same county, to Julia, the only child 
of the Rev. John Holdsworth Mallory, Rector 
of Mobberley, and Fellow of the Collegiate 
Church of Manchester. 

On Wednesday the 29th ult., at Castle 
Sowerby, Yorkshire, the Rev. H. Monkhouse, 
A.B., Perpetual Curate of Raughtonhead, to 
Charlotte Berry, eldest daughter of John Fal- 
lowfield, Esq., of Southernby-house, Castle 
Sowerby. 

On the Ist inst., at Hastings, the Rev. W. B. 
Sealy, to Frances Calthorp, widow of the late 
C. F. Bond, Esq., of Margaretting, Essex. 

On the Ist inst., at Ripon, the Rev. William 
Warde, vicar of Clayton, eldest son of St. An- 
drew Warde, of Hooton Pagnell, Esq., to Eli- 
zabeth, relict of the late James Shaw William- 
son, Esq., of Melton Hill, and daughter of the 
late W nF im Harrison, Esq., of Ripon, M.D. 

On the 5th inst., at Stanwix, near Car- 
lisle, by the Rey. S. J. Goodenough, Prebend- 


Esq. of 
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ary of Carlisle, the Rev. J. Wilson, incumbent 
of Grimsdale, near Carlisle, to Mary, only 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Hudson, vicar of 
Stanwix. 

On the 5th inst., at All Souls, Marylebone, 
the Rev. Edmund Waller, late of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Margaret, Widow of Col. 
James Seton, late of Brookheath, in the County 
of Llants. 

(in the 13th inst., at East Bergholt, Suffolk, 
Charles Tyrell Cakes, Esqes only son of the 
Rev. James Oakes, of Tostock-rectory, to Ca- 
tharine Anne, only child of the Rev. Wilham 
Tufnell, of the former place. 

On Thursday, the 15th inst., by the Rev. 
H. M. Wagner, the Rev. James Trego to Mrs. 
Ayton, relict of the late Capt. Ayton, of Black- 
heath, Kent. 

On Saturday, the 17th inst., at Wandsworth, 
Surrey, the Rev, Gilbert Gilbert to Elizabeth, 
younger daughter of Boughey Burgess, Esq. 

At Carlisle, the Rev. Richard Fell, A.M. 
Rector of Aikton, Cumberland, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. John Robinson, of Carlisle. 

At Brighton, onthe 6th inst., the Rev. Mat- 
thew Kinsey, to Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Brown, of New Bond-street. 

William, secondson of the Hon. Matthew 
Fortesene, to Eliza, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
R. PF. Gould, rector of Luckham, Somerset. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, by the Rev. Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to his Majesty, Sir George 
Smart, to Miss F. M. Hope, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. C. S. Hope, of Derby. 

At Marylebone, by his Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Rev. Joshua Nussey, 
M.A. of the Rectory House, St. John’s, West- 
minster, to Ann Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late Robert Alexander, Esy., of Sussex- 
lace, Regent's Park, and Seamount, near 

Yublin. 

At Kenwyn, by the Rev. George Cornish, 
the Rev. T. S. Carlyon, Rector of Truro, to 
Emily, eldest daughter of Clement Car- 
lyon, M.D. 

At Bishop Wearmouth, the Rev. George 
Macfarlane, M.A., Vicar of Gainsford, in the 
county of Durham, to Emma Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late John Barrell, Esq., of the 
former place. 

Rev. R. Fitzgerald, of Adare, Limerick, Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Earl of Dunraven, to 
Sarah Georgiana, youngest daughter of the 
late William Boyd, Esq., of Beverley House, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. John Palmer, B. A., of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Mr. Rawlins, of Rotton-park, Edgbaston. 

Rev. J. Pearson, rector of East Hamden, 
Essex, to Frances Harriet, second daughter of 
R. Brown, Esq., of Bognor, Sussex. 

Rev. G. Perry, of Arsley, Bedfordshire, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of S. Smith, Esq. 

Rev. Edward Verdon, to Jane Frances, 
second daughter of George Hobson, Esq., of 
Great Mary lebone-street. 

At Bilderstone, Suffolk, by the Rev. W. Edge, 
rector of Nedging, the Rev. G. E. Webster, 


rector of Grundisburgh, and late senior of Tri- 
nity College, to Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Growse, Esq., of the former place. 

The Rey. Wm. Edward Hoskins, M. A., of 
Brazennose College, Oxford, and of Tackbrook, 
Warwickshire, to Fanny, third daughter of the 
late Francis Bradford, Esq., of Great West- 
wood, Herts. 

At Woodbridge, Suffolk, the Rev. George 
William Kershaw, Fellow-Commoner of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, to Charlotte, daughter 
of W. W. Page, Esq., of Woodbridge. 

Rev. James Dawson, of Dudley, to Mary, 
daughter of the late Mr. March, of Barn- 
staple. 

Rev. H. B. Shelley Harris to Louisa, third 
daughter of the late Sir R. B. De Capel Brooke, 
Bart., of Great Oakley. 

DEATHS, 

February 17, at Torquay, Miss Law, eldest 
daughter of the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

At Cirencester, on the 19th inst., Elizabeth, 
relict of the late Rev. Thomas Boys, D. D.. 
rector of Stratton, in the county of Gloucester, 
and of Ratcliffe, in the county of Buckingham. 

On the 19th inst., at Islington, Hannah, 
daughter of the Rev. Anthony Crole. 

On the 4th ult., at Wakefield, the Rev. 
Thomas Rogers, for several years curate to the 
Rev. Thomas Robinson, of Leicester. His fu- 
neral procession was attended by eighteen cler- 
gymen, and all the shops were closed as the 
corpse passed to the place of interment. 

On Saturday, the [8th February, at the Ree- 
tory-house, Ackworth, near Pontefract, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. W. R. Hay, vicar of Roch- 
dale. 

February 22, at Winsham, the Rev. W. G. 
Boyce, eldest son of the late Rev. W. Boyce, 
rector of Dunterton, Devon. 

On March 3, at Maidsimorton, Bucks, aged 
3, the Rev. W. Gilbert, M.A., Brazennose 
College, and brother of the Rey. the Principal 
of that College. 

On the 11th inst., at Wappenham, in North- 
amptonshire, the Rev. J. Sturgis, M.A., at 
the advanced age of 88. He continued in the 
discharge of his sacred duties, much esteemed 
and respected, up to the last year of his life. 

On the 11th inst., at Edinburgh, the Rev. 
Dr. John Hodgson, minister of Blantyre, near 
Hamilton, 

March 5, at Lancaster, the Rev. Temple 
Moore, chaplain to the Forces at Chatham. 

On the Ist inst., at London, in the prime of 
life, Miss Harriet Grey, the third daughter of 
the Lord Bishop of Bristol and Prebendary of 
Durham. . 

Same day, at Harrow, aged 89, Alewthea, last 
surviving daughter of the late Dr. Thackeray, 
Head Master of Harrow School, Rector of Hey- 
don, Cambridgeshire, and Archdeacon of Surrey. 
Rev. Richard Sykes, of West Ella, York- 
shire. 

Lately, Mrs. Rice, wife of the Hon, and 
very Rev. the Dean of Gloucester. 
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At Wakefield, in the 75rd year of his age, 
the Rev. Thomas Rogers, M.A., chaplain to 
the West-Riding House of Correction, and for 
thirty years evening lecturer in the parish 
church of Wakefield. 

At his rooms in Jesus College, William Hust- 
ler, Esq., Fellow of that Society, and Regis- 
trary of the University; the duties of which 
office he discharged for above fifteen years with 
singular ability, and exemplary fidelity. 

Mrs. Manners Sutton, in Gloucester-place, at 
the advanced age of 78. She was, before her mar- 
riage with the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in 1778, a Miss Thoroton, daughter of T. Tho- 
roton, Esq.; and the issue of her marriage with 
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his Grace, whom she survived three years, 
were, the Speaker, the late Col. Francis Sutton, 
and nine daughters, the eldest of whom married 
the present Bishop of Carlisle, and whose death 
occurred unexpectedly last Autumn. 

Aged 84, a Rev. Thomas Nicholson. He 
had been totally blind for 21 years, previous to 
which he was 21 years curate of St. Andrews, 
Hertford. 

Lately, at Torrington, Devon, aged 76, the 
Rev. Peter Wellington Furse, M.A., formerly 
of Exeter College, Oxford. He took his degree 
of M.A. January 20th, 1784. 

Rev. Anthony Askew, of Woolston House, 
Devonshire. 
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SHORT ACCOUNT OF DR. BELL, BY A FRIEND. 


From the Report of the Gower-street Walk 
School. 


Ix this month (February, 1832) it is our 
melancholy duty to notice the death of that 
eminent benefactor to mankind, the Rev. Dr. 
Axprew Ber, —by whose extraordinary 
labours and powers of intellect, a scheme of 
education was devised, which has been pro- 
ductive of the greatest possible blessings to 
the rising generation, and especially valuable 
tothe cause of true religion. The Church of 
England duly estimated the importance of his 
ilan—he was patronized and rewarded by the 
a Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Sutton), 
and the late Bishop of Durham (Dr. Bar- 
rington); the latter prelate, by his munificence, 
enabling him to i sa his parochial duties 
for the superintendence of Sherburn Hospit il, 
and thereby affording him ample time to de- 
vote te the prosecution of his system. 

About the year 1806, previous to his obtain- 
ing this great patronage, he was sought out at 
his living at Swanage, Dorsetshire, and invited 
by the trustees of the old-endowed school, in 
Whitechapel, to assist them in arranging an 
enlarged school—there the beauty and value of 
the system captivated the present Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the then Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
many other dignified personages. Its exhibition 
had so powerful an effect upon one gentleman, 
that, with some assistance, he built the school at 
Gower's Walk, Whitechapel, for the purpose of 
shewing the advantage of uniting industry with 
the ordinary elements of education given to the 
labouring classes, and also of giving to Dr. Bell 
a place where he could take his stand, and he 
independently supported in the practice of his 
admirable invention ; for the Doctor had found 
many difficulties in planting his system, arising 
partly from its novelty, but mainly from a 
rooted prejudice in the old masters of schools. 
Here, supported by the manager, and assisted 
by the faithful and intelligent master and 


mistress, he produced a model which, for about 
two years, greatly promoted his object, and 
was one of the principal causes which led to 
the formation of the National Society. The 
establishment of the central school soon fol- 
lowed, and very speedily the Madras system 
spread itself over most parts of the kingdom. 

Some time before this school was built, the 
public were a good deal interested by a Mr. Lan- 
caster, said to be a Quaker, by whose perseve- 
rance in obtainmg from Dr. Bell, at Swanage, 
various hints about the practice of his system, 
he (Mr. L.) was enabled to form a large and 
curious school in the Borough of Southwark ; he 
attracted there all ranks and characters, and 
made so great an impression by the ingenuity 
he practised in adopting the leading principles 
of Dr. Bell's system, and adding some miner 
practices of his own, that he was induced to 
assume the character of an inventor ;—he be- 
came the author of what has been called the 
Lancasterian system; and indeed so little did 
the public then know of the original author, 
and so strong are first impressions made upon 
it, that to this day, both at home and in many 
foreign countries, the new system is better 
known by the name of Lancasterian, than that 
of its val author, who invented it at Madras, 
in or about the year 1789, 

Dr. Bell was possessed of great atrength of 
body, and energy of mind —was well acquainted 
with the world, and had an extraordinary fa- 
culty of penetrating into the human mind; he 
had acquired considerable learning, and had 
those agreeable and entertaining qualities that 
made him very acceptable to general society, 
but which never superseded his constant ha- 
bits of early rising and study. He died in his 
80th year. 

From the time the writer of this report knew 
him, which was from 1806 to this year of his 
death, all his faculties were directed to the 
extension of his system, under the auspices of 
our chureh—he was indefatigable in visiting 


schools in the day, and writing new editions 
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of his works by night. Though possessed of 
ample means, be travelled, and he lived most 
economically ; so that, by regular accumula- 
tions, his property before lus late illness is 
said to have amounted to full 150,000/. ; of 
this sui he latterly divested himself of a large 
yortion, partly in support of the Naval School, 
bat chiefly in candline an establishment for 
education in his native town of St. Anudrew’s, 
in Scotland. 

This School of Gower's Walk was almost 
the first which had the honour of being planted 
by hisown hand. Here would he often come, 
and, humbling himself to the se J of a 
little child, would take a class, and prove his 
powers by drawing out the infant mind, and 
giving invaluable lessons to teachers and _visi- 
tors; he wanted neither cane nor rod, and 
nothing excited his indignation more than the 
ignorance or obstinacy of masters, who, in 
apite of his just and merciful system, would 
wrsevere in die use of either. So the School 
eae well, and thus it has continued, and is 
still a pure model of Dr. Bell's original plan. 
its reports for 25 years will say what blessings 
have been communicated, by faithfully following 
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it, tomany hundreds of children—the greater 
part of whom are now settled well in the 
world, and none (as far as can be understood) 
have turned out unworthy members of the 
Christian community in which they have been 
nurtured. 





On Friday, February 24th, at the Vicarage 
House, Sandhurst, a! By the Rev. John Bay- 
ley Somers Carwithen, B.D., Vicar of that 
Parish and of Fremley, Hants. 

He was born April 10th, 1781, graduated at 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and was appointed 
Preacher of the Bampton Lectures in 1809, 
when he chose as his subject, “ A View of the 
Brahminical Religion, in its confirmation of the 
truth of the Sacred History, and in its intuence 
on the moral character.” In 1829, he published 
two volumes of a “History of the Church of 
England,” the narrative of which sound, able, 
and impartial work, extends to the close of 
Cromwell’s usurpation. The third volume, 
containing the History of the Epoch of the Re- 
volution, was completely prepared for the press, 
before the death of its lamented author, and the 
appearance of it may soon be expected. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 


The Duke of Bedford's distribution of 
the proceeds of game killed in Bedfordshire 
preserves, amounting to 5001. and upwards, 
has supplied the poor in the vicinity of 
Bedford with fuel, blankets, and warm 
clothing during the winter. 


BERKSHIRE, 


Wallingford.—Vhe General Meeting of 
the Members of the Wallingford Horticul- 
tural Society was held at the Town Hall, 
on Cuesday the 6th instant, the Rev. F. J. 
Hilliard, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the 
Chair. 

Lhe prizes for the last year were distri- 
buted to the Members and also to the Cot- 
tagers; but the part to which we would 
particularly call the attention of those who 
feel a wish to benefit the Rural Population, 
1s, that packets of seeds with sums of 7s.6d. 
fo 10s., Were given as premiums to several 
industrious Cottagera belonging to Wal- 
lingford and the neighbouring villages, who 
kept their gardens neat and wel! cropped. 

Reading.—TVhe Annual Meeting of the 
London Hibernian Society was held at the 
lown-Hall on Thursday, March 8th, the 


Mavor of Reading in the chair. The as- 

mblage was notvery numerous. Captains 
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Langley, Harvard, Legge, Sherman, and 
Scott, addressed the meeting.—The pros- 
pects of this Institution were described as 
greatly improving, and the numbers of 
schools and scholars were shewn to be 
rapidly increasing. The new plan of edu- 
cation was strongly condemned by all the 
speakers, who pledged themselves to in- 
creased exertions in favour of education on 
the basis of the whole of the sacred writ- 
ings. Several handsome donations were 
announced, and the collections amounted 
in the whole to nearly a hundred and forty 
pounds. 

Newhbury.—A meeting was held at the 
Mansion-house, in Newbury, on Thursday 
the 8th instant, for the purpose of forming 
a Society for promoting inquiry respecting 
emigration. 

The meeting was attended by most of the 
clergy and gentry of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, F. Page, Esq. having been called 
to the chair, resolutions, of which the fol- 
lowing 1S a summary, were adopted :— 

Thata society be now formed, to be called 
the Newbury District Society for Emigration, 

That an agent be appointed at the port 
of Bristol, and such other ports as the com- 
nittee may deem adviseable, to whom emi- 
grants recommended by any subscriber be 
‘ mpowered, uncer the sanction ot letters 
from the committee, to apply, whose duty 
i shall be t tuke char ra of the emigrants 
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on their arrival at the port of embarkation, 
and to attend to every thing connected with 
the shipment to their port of destination, in 
whatever part of the world it is their inten- 
tion to go; and if they go to any of the Bri- 
tish colonies, to give them letters to the 
Governmeut agent there, and make such 
further arrangements as from time to time 
his Majesty's Government may direct for 
the purposes of forwarding the views and 
objects of emigrants. 


BRISTOL, 


British and Foreign Bible Society. — 
The Bristol Auxiliary to the above so- 
ciety held its anniversary meeting, Thurs- 
day, 15th inst., at the Assembly Room, 
Princes-street, which was filled with a 
most respectable company. ‘‘ The receipts 
of the Auxiliary Society, including sub- 
scriptions, donations, Ac. &c., amount to 
16291. 9s. 4d. ; of this sum 795l. Gs. 1d. has 
been remitted to the Parent Society, for 
general purposes, and 4541. 7s. 1d. for sup- 
plies of books. The whole number of Bi- 
bles circulated by the Auxiliary during the 
past year is 1586, of Testaments 2516 ; of 
this number 288 Bibles and 1181 Testa- 
ments have been given to schools and other 
charitable purposes. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Bristol 
and Clifton Naval and Military Bible So- 
ciety, was held at the Clifton Hotel, 
March 13, the Hon. Captain Irby, R.N., 
in the Chair. The meeting was addressed 
by the Reverends John Hall, Jackson, 
Bridges, Nc. &Xc. 

Portishead Church. — The vestry room 
(which is in perfect accordance with 
the architecture of the church, and was 
erected about four years ago, by a sub- 
scription from the proprietors of land in 
the parish, and other friends of the Esta- 
blished Church, though for its comple- 
tion there were not at that time sufficient 
funds) is now finished, by the addition of 
a pierced parapet of very beautiful tracery 
work, and of an ornamental pinnacle at the 
N. E. corner, corresponding with the ela- 
borate work on the elegant parapet, and on 
the exquisitely finished pinnacles of the 
lofty tower of the Church. This has been 
accomplished without any charge to the 
parishioners, under the auspices and by the 
menns of their venerable and aged rector, 
aided by the personal superintendance of 
a gentleman devotedly attached to church 
architecture, for many years 4 resident in 
the parish, and at whose expense there 
has been recently erected in the chancel of 
the said church a very beautiful and sub- 
stantial oak pew, richly carved in the gothic 
style. This pew has been presented by 
him to the Rectory, for the use of the Rec- 
tor of the said parish for the time being. 
Acts like this effectual'y rebutt the base 
calumny raised by designing calumniators 
in the present day against the clergy of 


’ i ae 
our venerable church that they care httle 
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for the sacred edifices committed to their 
care and inspection, which have been for 
so many ages the cherished ornaments of 
the pious muniticence of our forefathers. 

Trinity Church, St. Philip's, Bristol.—The 
consecration of the new church in the 
parish of St. Philip and Jacob took place 
on Friday, the 17th ot February. This 
church is of a Gothic character, and is more 
ornamented than either of the sacred edi- 
fices recently erected in that neighbour- 
hood. The building will hold 2,200 per- 
sons, of which 1,500 are free sittings, and 
the whole edifice has a light and airy ap- 
pearance. ‘The ceremony of consecration 
was performed by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Bristol. The collection at the 
church doors, for providing necessary 
articles for the use of the church amounted 
to between 50l. and 60. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


On Sunday the 11th inst., sermons were 
preached in this town in aid of the Church 
Missionary Society; in the morning, at St. 
Michael’s, by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel, M.A.; in the afternoon, at the same 
church, bythe Rev. Professor Scholefield ; 
and in the evening at St. Giles’s by the Hon, 
and Rev. Baptist Noel. The collection at 
St. Michael's amounted to 331. 3s. 4d. and 
that at St. Giles’s to 191 4s. Sd. 

At the weekly meeting held at Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital on Monday the 12th inst., 
the treasurer produced a receipt for 10001. 
in the 3 per cent. reduced annuities, trans- 
ferred to the President and Governors of 
that charity by the executors of the late 
Mrs, Catherine Collignon, of Bromley, in 
Kent, daughter of the late Dr. Collignon, 
many years in eminent physician in Cam- 
bridge, and one of the physicians of the 
hospital ; being the muniticent legacy be- 
queathed to the charity by that lady , and 
at the same meeting the ‘Treasurer pro- 
duced a letter from Wim. Lee, Esq. of Up- 
well, informing the Governors that the late 
Mrs. Doreas Lee had bequeathed to the 
hospital a legacy of 1001.—-oth these lega- 
cies are given free of the legacy duty. 

We observe some of the fine old trees 
which have been so justly admired in the 
avenue of St. John’s college walks are taken 
down to give air and effect to the beautiful 
new building. It willno doubt be amatter 
of regret at parting with those sylvan 
beauties, but the required alterations ob- 
viously rendered it necessary. The view 
from ‘Trinity bridge is now very effective, 
and the lowering the walk in St. John’s 
College would, we think, add to the im- 
provement, 


CHESHIRE, 

Stockport Aurilary Bihle Society.—The 
annual meeting of this Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th inst., in the Stockport 
Sunday School It appears that the So- 
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ciety, since its establishment, has distri- 
buted, in the town and neighbourhood, 
1600 copies of the Sacred Scriptures. 


CORNWALL. 


Eiaigration.—Great numbers of tle most 
able « and intelligent farmers of Cornwall are 
preparing to depart tor the shores of Ame- 
rica. Several parishes in the neighbour- 
hood of Stratton are sending off their pau- 
pers, and the comparative wealthy farmers 
emigrate to prevent themselves from being 
reduced to the same condition. In the 
beginning of 1830, Mr. Silcox, of Corsley, 
near Warminster, Wilts, returned from 
Canada after a residence of two years, and 
described to his neighbours the advantages 
of emigrating there, stating his determina- 
tion of returning immediately. Many per- 
sons became desirous of following his ex- 
ample; some labourers, who possessed a 
little property, sold it to defray the ex- 
penses of the voyage, and others applied to 
the parish forassistance. Considering the 
relief it would afford the rate-payers, the 
parish-otficers raised afew hundred pounds 
for that purpose. Sixty-five individuals 
accordingly lett Corsley for Canada, sailing 
from Newport,in Glamorganshire,in April, 
1850. Letters have been published trom 
these individua!s, and the tenor of them is 
highly satisfactory. In consequence, simi- 
lar e migrations took place last spring from 
the parishes of Westbury, Frome, and War- 
minster: and the accounts received from 
these lust emigrants are also encouraging. 
The expense of the voyage and outfit of 
these persous 1s averaged about six pounds 
a-head. 

DEVONSHIRE. 


Exveter.—Scriptural Education.—A public 
meeting on this subject was held at the 
Subseription Rooms on Thursday the 8th 
instant, the Right Worshipful the Mayor 
in the chair; 1t was attended by about 200 
individuals, most of them of the highest 
respectability. 

His worship, on opening the Business of 
the meeting, expressed his concurrence in 
its object, namely, that ‘‘ the Holy Scrip- 
ture without mutilation, and not extracts 
only from the Bible, should form the basis 
of National Education in all parts of the 
United Kingdom.” 

Dr. M’Gowan then entered at some 
length into the motives which had caused 
the present meeting, of which he was one 
of the prime movers, with the view of show- 
ing, that there was no political motive in 
its origin; and stated that he had the fol- 
lowing resolution to move, ‘* Resolved that 
the Holy Scriptures, without any restriction 
in their free use, ought to be the true basis 
of National Education im all parts of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britatn and [re- 
land.” The worthy doctor now ably en- 
forced the resolution, and was followed 
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Aikenhead, and Drs. Collins and Perkins, 
who delivered able addresses on the abso- 
lute necessity that existed for the whole 
Lible to be put into the hands of the chil- 
dren. It was contended, with great talent, 
that the whole proceeding of the govern- 
ment in withdrawing its protection from 
the Kildare Street Society, and giving its 
sanction to a Board of Education composed 
of Protestants and Catholics, was inimical 
to the true interests of religion, arguing 
that the concession to the Catholics was 
highly disgraceful to a Protestant Govern- 
ment. ‘The meeting terminated in the 
adoption of a petition to Parliament. 


Devon General Sessions.—These Sessions 
commenced ‘luesday the 6th instant, at 
the Castle, before John Kennaway, Esq. 
Chairman, Sir J. T. B. Duckworth, Bart., 

'.T. Hull, M. L. Toll, B. Fulford, Jun., 
J. Sillifant, Jun., A. Stowey, G. Truscott, 
Joseph Chichester, G. B. Northcote, 
W. Nation, T. W. Buller, E. Divett, 
A. Chichester, Esqs., and the Rev. Dr. 
Palmer, Justices. 

CHAIRMAN’'S CHARGE. 

In delivering the Charge to the Grand 
Jury, the Chairman said, that it was with 
pain that he observed that, though scarcely 
seven weeks had passed since the Quarter 
Sessions for the County had been held, yet, 
in so short an interval, no less than fifty-five 
persons had again heen charged with of- 
fences, cognizable in that Court. On the 
complexion of these offences, with one ex- 
ception, nothing would be necessary in the 
way of remark from him, but it was with 
sorrow he observed that the greater part 
of them were charged on that a of the 
Community that were more particularly 
denominated agricultural. There was in 
this something that indicated a defective- 
ness in the mode by which this part of so- 
ciety was governed ; nor could he disguise 
it from himself, nor would he attempt to 
disguise it from them, that the system 
which had gone thus far to demoralize the 
poor, was that which had so perniciously 
grown up of relieving able bodied persons 
out of the poor’s rate. He would not go to 
the extent of saying that this was the sole 
cause, but he would distinctly say that it 
had in a high degree contributed to it. In 
their origin the Poor Laws could not but 
call for his and the approbation of every 
humane man. 
the poor laws, pointing out the manner in 
which the execution of the salutary statute 
of Fliznbeth had been departed from, by 
the introduction of the pernicious practice 
above mentioned. To remedy the evils 
which it occasioned, the Act 59 Geo. ILL. 
was passed, which rendered it lawful tor 
parishes to take into their hands pieces of 
Common Land not exceeding a certain 
number of acres, on which the able bodied 
HhomMy love 7 poor mi: ht be set to work, and 
for which labour they were empowered to 


lie entered into a history of 
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pay them wages. Ths well meant Statute, 
however, had been generally inoperative, 
inasmuch as much of this Common Land 
was subject to claims of right by a large 
and frequently scattered number of per- 
sons, the consent of the whole of whom was 
necessary before any enclosure could take 
place. Thus the evil had gone on every 
day increasing, and its effects, he feared, 
were but too visible in the mass of crime 
which of late years had been engendered. 
It was with no ordinary feelings of plea- 
sure, therefore, that he hailed the first be- 
ginnings of return to a better system. ‘To 
this it was that he desired their particular 
attention, since it was so much in the power 
of persons situated as they were to facilitate 
its operations. ‘The legislature had in the 
last Session passed a Statute, the ist and 
2d Wm. IV. c¢. 42, in which the difficulty 
of obtaining consent to the appropriation 
of Common Land had been done away, by 
enabling Parish Officers, with consent of 
the major part of persons possessing pro- 
perty, to appropriate any quantity not ex- 
ceeding fifty acres to cultivation in this 
way, either by setting the able bodied poor 
to work upon it, or by encouraging good 
conduct and industry by letting at moderate 
rent small quantities to such well disposed 
labourers as might be desirous of releasing 
themselves from the degradation of paro- 
chial relief by taking it. To the salutary 
provisions of this Statute it was that he 
desired to draw their best attention, and to 
request that through them it might, in their 
several districts, become more generally 
known than he believed was the case at 
present, 

Emigration.— Nearly two hundred per- 
sons intend to leave Seaton, Colyton, and 
their vicinities, early in the next month, 
for the United States. A great number of 
persons are on the eve of departing from 
the neighbournood of Launceston, for North 
America, including agricultural labourers, 
masons, carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, 
siniths, We. Xe. 

A number of persons—we have heard 
upwards of sixty—bave taken their passage 
on board the Colina, bound from Apple- 
dore to New York, and which intends to 
sail to-morrow or the next day. A whole 
fumily of this town, in very respectable 
circumstances, left this morning to embark 
on board her; and they will be followed 
by numbers more in the course of a few 
weeks.— Plymouth Herald, March 17. 

KSSEN. 

The Rewards offered by the Hon. Mr. 
Strutt.—This benevolent gentleman has 
received the following petition, the prayer 
of which was of course granted, according 
to the rates of reward noticed by us in the 
last number of our Magazine. Both the 
rewards and the petition are subjects of 
interest, and deserve extensive publicity :— 

‘“Joha and Sarah Crow humbly beg 
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to claim the reward offered by the Hon. 
Mr. Strutt, for bringing up four chil- 
dren to the age of fourteen. The peti- 
tioners have not had parish relief, either in 
sickness, or in lyings-in, Xc. John Crow 
bought his cottage for 40l.; he retitted it 
and furnished it out of his weekly earn- 
ings (which have been the usual rate now, 
10s. per week) and those of his first wife, 
who kept a day school for poor children, 
and paid for the cottage by instalments. 
ile married a second time, and has four 
children living. He has buried two infants, 
one aged four years, and the other two 
months—the burial expenses of which they 
likewise paid; as well as 15s. for the vac- 
cination of three of those now alive. The 
petitioners, therefore, hope they may be 
thought worthy of the 7/. bounty which 
Mr. Strutt has held out.” 

An institution has been opened at West 
Ilam, to protect and provide for destitute 
youth. We understand that twenty boys 
have been already admitted. ‘The principal 
object is to snatch destitute youth from the 
contamination of bad company; to rear 
them up in habits of industry, soas tomake 
them useful in the house and field, prepa- 
ratory to their being placed in situations 
where they can maintain themselves, or to 
be apprenticed, under the superintendence 
of the local authorities, to respectable per- 
sons in the British Colonies. 

Barking.—A public meeting was held at 
the Boys’ National School, on Wednesday 
evening, March 7, for the formation of a 
‘Temperance Society; the Rev. C. Lodge 
in the chair. There were about 400 persons 
present, and the usual resolutions were 
agreed to. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

It is with great satisfaction we hear that 
that the Vicar of Standish, Gloucester- 
shire, has, with the consent of the bishop 
of the diocese, as patron of the vicarage 
of Standish, generously augmented the 
Perpetual Curacy of Randwick (being a 
chapelry attached), by ——- the 
vicarial tithes of the parish of Randwick, 
and annexing them in perpetuity to that 
perpetual curacy ; under the provisions of 
an Act passed in the last Session of Par- 
liament, for the purpose of confirming 
and perpetuating augmentations® made to 
small benefices.— Cheltenham Chronicle. 

Cheltenham. —The third anniversary 
meeting of the Cheltenham Auxiliary to 
the Naval and Military Bible Society was 
held at the Montpelier, on Friday, the 9th 
inst. It was well attended; and the con- 
tributions amounted to nearly 401, 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The new church at Northington was 
opened on Sunday, the 4th instant, and 


* This is done under the Augmeutation Act, 
printed in No. I, of this Magazine. 
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divine service performed by the Rev. T. 
Clarke, toa very numerous congregation. 
This church, which is a very handsome 
and commodious building, was erected at 
the sole expense of A. Baring, Esq., of 
the Grange. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Trustees 
and Managers of the Winchester Bank for 
Savings was holden at the Guildhall, the 
Rev. LH. Sissmore in the chair, when, from 
the Report produced, the following strik- 
ing and interesting tact was elicited :— 
That the repayments to depositors was less 
by the sum of 1,400/. than the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year. Among the nu- 
merous modern discoveries by which the 
limits of human power have been extend- 
ed, and the condition of the labouring 
class of society ameliorated, a very con- 
spicuous place ought to be assigned to in- 
stitutions of this kind; for whilst strictly 
confined and supported on the liberal prin- 
ciples upon which they were originally 
established, they confirm the present age 
as an era of charity and benevolence. It 
is pleasing, therefore, to reflect, that whilst 
important discoveries in the sciences, and 
improvements in the arts, animate the 
activity, and reward the zeal of their vo- 
taries, an enlightened system of charity 
is one of the many branches of political 
economy very successfully cultivated. 


On Saturday evening, March 3, Sir Jas. 
Allan Park and Sir Stephen Gaselee open- 
ed the Commission for holding the Wilt- 
shire Assizes, at Salisbury. 

In his charge to the Grand Jury, Mr. 
Justice Park said it was desirable to know 
the reason of the increase of crime. The 
taking off the heavy duty on ardent spirits 
had produced a sad state of drunkenness 
in London, He had heard of a case two 
months ago, when it was proved that in 
nine months, in one public-house, from 
1,600 to 2,000 gallons of gin, 110 butts of 
porter, 100 gallons of brandy, and as many 
of rum were sold, They would imagine 
the dreadful effects that must follow. His 
Lordship then adverted to the improper 

yractice of paying wages at public-houses. 
le wished to know why the labourer could 
not be paid on the Friday as well as the 
Saturday. It would be but a week's wages. 
by the Mosaic law, if the wages were not 
mid before sun-set, thera was a very 
oll punishment. His lordship likewise 
alluded to the beer shops, as being highly 
detrimental to the morals of the country. 

Newport, Isle of Wight.—The annual 
meeting of the subscribers to the Royal 
Lancasterian Schools of this town, was 
held on Tuesday evening, the 6th instant. 
A. Clarke, Esq., the Secretary, read the 
report of the committee on the present 
state of the institution. By this it ap- 
peared that a sum of money had been 
invested for the use of the institution, 
and that a balance still 
hands of the frensnrer 
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girls have been educated during the past 
year ; and from the commencement, 2,835 
children had received the benefit of a 
religious education, under the Lancaste- 
rian system. ‘lhe secretary was loudly 
cheered at the conclusion of this very 
gratifying report. Several classes of chil- 
dren were examined, and excited no little 
entertainment by the peculiarly musical 
method in which the different lessons were 
gone through. It appears to be the plan 
of the instructors to combine amusement 
with instruction, and, for that purpose, 
most of their hymnsare adapted to popular 
tunes. A little story, relating to the pro- 
perties of the sheep, was admirably chaunt- 
ed to the tune of Rule Britannia! ‘The 
multiplication table, to another favourite 
air; and even the alphabet itself was 
lisped forth, from the infant scholars, to 
the tune of Auld Lang Syne! 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 


At the village of Keyston, which com- 
prises only two hundred inhabitants, seve- 
ral of the most able agricultural labourers, 
consisting, with their families, of thirty 
individuals, are removing to embark for 
America. 


KENT, 
Richard Berens, Esq., of Sidcup, in this 
county, has given to the Kent and Canter- 
bury Hospital a benefaction of 211. 


Meeting to check the increase of Vagrancy. 
—A Public Meeting was held at the Rose 
Inn, Sittingbourne, on Thursday, the 25d 
of February, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the expediency of adopting 
a plan to check the increase of vagrancy ; 
Francis Bradley, Esq. in the chair. It was 
resolved, that the principles of the plan 
now laid before the meeting be approved, 
and that a committee he appointed to 
arrange its details, and put it into imme- 
diate operation, 

The Committee having met on the 24th 
of February to make the requisite ar- 
rangements, in conformity with the above 
resolution, the following Regulations were 
established :— 

1. Vagrancy Fund. Every person con- 
tributing according to his means into the 
‘* Vagrancy Fund,” shall be entitled to 
‘* Meal Tickets,” to be given to vagrants 
instead of money. 

2. Meal Tickets. Every vagrant having a 
‘* meal ticket or tickets’ will be entitled 
to receive one loaf of bread only in ex- 
change for the same, and to be relieved 
once only, ercept in extreme cases. 

3. Vagrants’ Provision. Vagrants having 
meal tickets are to apply for a loaf of 
bread, each, at the Provision House, on the 
Butts, Sittingbourne. 

4. District in which Co-operation is looked 
for. The parishes of which the inhabitants, 
it is proposed, should agree together upon 
the plan of co-operation, with reference 
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to vagrants, shall be those comprehended 
on the line of road between Rainham and 
Ospringe, inclusive, together with the 
parishes adjacent to it. _ 

The Committee, having arranged the 
plan laid before them according to the 
above regulations, feel confident that if 
all the inhabitants of the district describ- 
ed will agree and zeelously co-operate 
with them in acting upon it, the most 
beneficial results will ensue in checking 
the increase of vagrancy. They are there- 
fore earnestly solicited to name the amount 
of contribution for which they may be 
willing to make themselves liable during 
one year, to be called for in as many quar- 
terly payments as may be wanted ; and in 
return, they will be furnished with as 
many ‘‘ vagrant’s meal tickets’’ as they may 
require. And whilst, for the necessary 
maintenance of the plan in useful opera- 
tion, the Committee on the one head re- 
quest all classes of persons to contribute 
to the ** Vagrancy Fund,”’ so on the other 
they urge upon contributors the necessity 
of withholding from vagrants pecuniary or 
other relief. 


LBICESTERSHIRE. 


Sir George Beaumont, Bart., of Coleorten 
Hall, Leicestershire, has, with his accus- 
tomed liberality, allotted to the poorer ta- 
milies of Whitwick a sufficient quantity of 
land for a good garden, and, as an induce- 
ment to industry, has promised prizes to 
the six best cultivators, the first a pig, and 
the others smaller prizes, in proportion to 
their success. 

The Unknown Tongue.—On Sunday, 26th 
Feb., during the performance of divine 
service at St. Sepulchre’s Church, Nor- 
thampton, one of those scenes occurred 
which have hitherto been confined to the Ca- 
ledonian Church, Regent-square. During 
the singing of the first psalm, many of the 
congregation were startled by a burst of 
profane and unintelligible jargon, which 
proceeded from some invisible being in the 
Church, and accompanied the congregation 
throughout the psalm, but became silent 
when the singing was concluded. When, 
however, the minister (the Rev. B. Win- 
thorp) commenced the prayers, he was in- 
terrupted by the ‘“‘ unknown,” who loudly 
chaunted the “inspired” gibberish—he 
paused—the congregation rose from their 
seats—the “ unknown” waxed bolder—the 
vaulted roof re-echoed-——and we were ena- 
bled to catch the closing line, or, as Mr. 
Irving would term it, the interpretation of 
the ‘* tongue.” It was, ‘‘I live not where 
I love.” Before another effusion could be 
riven, the author of the’confusion was dis- 
covered to be a poor female idiot, who had 
lately been released. from confinement. 
She had wandered into the Church and 
concealed herself in one of the pews. The 
poor creature was led out by the clergyman 
Without the slightest resistance on her part. 


MIDDLESEX, 


London University.—The annual general 
meeting of proprietors was held the 6th 
inst., at the Council-room of the Univer- 
sity. There was a numerous attendance, 
and amongst others Mr. Hume, M.P., 
Mr. Marshall, M.P., Mr.Warburton, M.P., 
Mr. Z. Macauley, Mr. Tooke, Mr. Romilly, 
Colonel Jones, Rev. Dr. Coxe, Mr. J. L. 
Goldschmidt, &Xc. 

Sir C. Grant was called to the chair. 

The report of the Council was brought 
up and read.—It stated that the capital had 
increased by three shares since the 1st of 
January, 1831, and now amounted to 
1648521. of which 2,377/. were donations, 
There were actually received 157,9481. 
The total expenditure to the Sist of De- 
cember last was 157 ,398/, The balance in 
favour of the University, including arrears 
on instalments, with the cash in hand, and 
deducting debts, which amounted to 7951, 
was 6,658/. Considerable reduction in the 
expenditure had been effected during tho 
last year, and a hope was expressed that it 
would be reduced from 5,200/. to the an- 
nual sum of 3,500/., which would very little 
exceed the income that, judging from the 
two first years, might be anticipated for 
the future. Some payments, not likely to 
recur, prevented a reduction of that amount 
from taking place this year. The report 
then stated, that the Council had recom- 
mended 2001. to be paid as compensation to 
Professor Pattison,—that the number of 
students at present attending was 586, of 
whom 226 attended the medical classes ; 
that the elementary school contains 80 pu- 
pils, and promised to be an useful institu- 
tion; that Mr. Maldon, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, had been appointed 
Professor of Greek, Mr. White, B.A., of 
the same college, Professor of Mathematics, 
and the Rev. Dr. Ritchie, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, in the room respec- 
tively of Mr. Long, Mr. De Morgan, and 
Dr. Lardner, who had resigned. That 
amongst other changes in the medical de- 
partment, a Professorship of Morbid Ana- 
tomy was founded, and that to it Dr. Cars- 
well, who had presented the University 
with a collection of drawings illustrative of 
that science, had been appointed. It also 
“p eared, that between February, 1831, and 

ebruary, 1832, 1417 persons had been re- 
lieved at the dispensary; but the esta- 
blishment of an hospital was earnestly re- 
commended. In conclusion, the attention 
of the proprietors was drawn to a new plan 
for the management of the University, 
which had been tried with success, but 
which for its permanent adoption required 
a modification of parts of the deed of set- 
tlement. 

The report was approved of, and or- 
dered to be printed for circulation among 
the proprietors. 

The new plan of management recom- 
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mended by the council was then intro- 
duced. It was to this effect—that the 
council should, out of its number, choose 
seven persons to conduct the general con- 
cerns of the University; that no appeal, 
such as at present, should be from them ; 
and that they be empowered to elect a se- 
cretary at a salary of SO00/.a year. It was 
ultimately agreed that the discussion should 
be adjourned. 

2001. were then voted, on a show of 
hands, to Professor Pattison, according to 
the recommendation of the report; after 
which thanks were voted to the Chairman, 
and the meeting separated at 6 o'clock. 


In consequence of the resolution of se- 
veral wont associations of the London 
Missionary Society, to withdraw their sup- 
port if any slave proprietor held office in 
the society, Allers Hankey, Esq., banker, 
has been induced, as a holder of slaves, to 
tender his resignation as the treasurer of 
the society. 

On Monday, the 27th Feb., the inhabi- 
tants of the town district of Hampton, 
Middlesex, presented to the Rev. John 
Merewether, M.A., Chaplain to her Ma- 
jesty, and for nearly nine years their Curate 
and Lecturer, a very splendid piece of 
plate, remarkable for the elegance of its 
design and the beauty of its workmanship. 

Illustrations of Sacred History.—At Ex- 
eter Hall, in the Strand, an exhibition of 
paintings (first-rate pictures), by the old 
masters, consisting of a series of illustra- 
tions of sacred history, is opened. 

A Savings Bank has been established in 
Edmonton, with receiving offices in South- 
gate, Barnet, and Enfield ; which promises 
to be most beneticial to the working 
classes in the neighbourhood. 
sitors already amount to 250. 
deposited to nearly 20001, 

A society has also been established in the 
same ps irish, for bettering the condition, 
and raising a proper spirit of independence 
among the poor, by offering rew: ards to the 
industrious and exemplary who have not 
applied for parochial relief, and also to 
those labourers who have remained longest 
in the same place, and can produce certifi- 
cates of strict honesty and sobriety from 
their masters, and of regular attendance 
on divine worship. 

A petition praying for the total abolition 
of all capital punishments, and reserving 
the punishment of death for deliberate 
murder alone, is in the course of signature 
in the western part of Essex, and in London, 

Labourers’ Friend Society.—On Saturday, 
7th inst., a meeting of the members and 
friends of this society was held in Exeter 
Hall; Lord Morpeth in the chair. His 
lordsha; » stated the obje ct of the society to 
he to provide plots of ground for labourers, 
which they might cultivate tor themselves 
after their hours of labour. Mr. Driscoe, 
M.P., read the report, which stated that 
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the total receipts of the society were 201/. 
and the balance in hand 1vl. 9s. The Bi- 
shop of Bath and Wells, in moving that the 
report be adopted, said, wherever the plan 
had been adopted it had taken the poor 
man out of the poor-rate. From four tields 
he had allotted to the poor, 275 families 
were now completely subsisted. Lord 
Kenyon said he had pursued the same 
plan for a great number of years, and found 
that it was eminently advantageous. Lord 
Nugent, in proposing a resolution recom- 
mending the letting of land to labourers at 
a moderate rent, said he believed that the 

majority of our agricultural population was 
the most wretched in the world. Mr. Wyse 
proposed the third resolution, calling on 
the landed proprietors throughout the king- 
dom to support the views of the society. 
The bishop of Lichfield and Coventry se- 
conded the resohition. Sir Thomas Baring 
Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. Montague Burgoyne, 
Mr. D. W. Harvey, the Earl of Chichester, 
and Mr. Robinson, severally addressed the 
meeting in support of the objects of the 
society. 

Our Lady's Chapel, Southwark,—Another 
meeting of persons anxious to preserve this 
interesting relic of gothic architecture was 
held at Willis’s-rooms, St. James’s square, 
on Saturday the 17th. Mr. Robinson, the 
architect, was called to the chair. <A letter 
was read from the Bishop of Winchester, 
congratulating the meeting on the triumph 
they had achieved. The report of the 
committee was read, which stated that an 
application would be made to parliament 
on Tuesday next for an addition to the new 
bill for making approaches to the New 
London-bridge. ‘The subscriptions already 
received were 1600/., and the estimated 
expense would be 2500/,) Mr. Paynter, 
Mr. S. Taylor, Mr. Saunders, and Mr. 
Britton, severally addressed the meeting 
in support of their object of obtaining a 
larger vista to view the church than would 
be allowed by the act now before the House. 
The meeting agreed to a petition to the 
Hlouse of Commons and a memorial to the 
Lords of the Treasury.* 

The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons have decided in favour of the propo- 
sal for granting an adequate opening to St. 
Saviour's Church of 130 feet at the East 
end of the Church, which was carried by a 
majority of 17 to 3. 


NORFOLK, 


On the evening of Wednesday the 21st 
the annual meeting of the Religious Trac‘ 
Society was held at the Town Hall, Nor- 
wich. 

There has been lately put up in the church 
at Worstead,in Norfolk, one of the neatest 


* We earnestly hope that this meeting will ef 
fect its object, and should willingly promote it by 
ALY micans in our powel 
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parish churches anywhere to be seen, anew 
screen, filling the arch at the west end, be- 
tween the nave and the tower. The upper 
part of this screen is composed of beautiful 
tracery, principallythe production of a poor 
boy in the town, who has for some time de- 
voted his leisure to the observation of the 
architectural ornaments, which are many, 
of the building. The lower part is orna- 
mented with paintings by Mrs. Gunn, lady 
of the Rev. John Gunn, rector of the ad- 
joining parish of Irstead. Of these paint- 
ings, which are in four compartments, each 
containing two figures, seven are copied 
from the designs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
made for the window of New College, Ox- 
ford, and the eighth is after a group by 
Canova, intended to represent Instruction, 
—This scene terminates above in the sing- 
ing gallery, in front of which is an elegant 
label, with the following inscription, which 
has long been a crux for the antiquaries :— 


e 
‘« This work was made in y yer of God 
Mececcl at ye propyr cost of the ca’tell of 
the churche of W orsted called ye bachellers 


lyte, 


t t e 

y God p’seve w all the b’n’factors of y the 
same now and ev’ ame’. ‘Than war hus- 
bo'ds, Crystofyr Ra’t Jefery Dey.” 

The difficulty, we believe, lies in the word 
ca’tell, which 1s evidently an abbreviation 
for cantel, a term in common use at the time 
of the erection of the gallery, and employed 
to express a part or portion of anything. 
Thus Shakspeare, in his Antony and Cleo- 
patra, makes Scarus say, 

** The greater canted of the world is lost with very 
ignorance,”’ 


NOTTINGHAM. 

The tide of emigration from this neigh- 
bourhood to the United States has set in 
very powerfully. Fifteen families, most of 
them in independent circumstances, will 
set off in a few days in one body. The 
freight from Liverpool is 2/. per head, ex- 
clusive of provisions. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Banbury.—On Tuesday evening, 13th 
inst., Lieutenant Fabian, of the Royal 
Navy, delivered, before a numerous and 
respectable assembly at Banbury, a Lec- 
ture on the history and system of the 
British and Foreign School Society, with a 
View to procure support to the Institution 
from the friends to education in this neigh- 
bourhood. A handsome collection was 
made at the doors towards forwarding the 
general objects of the Society, and many 
gentlemen have also put dowa their names 
as annual subscribers. 

Welsh Bible.—The Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge has entered inte 
an arrangement with the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, for a large edi- 
tion of the Welsh Bible, in long primer 
type, with marginal references. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Bath.—The twentieth anniversary meet- 
ing of the Bath Auxiliary to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, was held on 
the 14th instant, at the Upper Assembly 
Rooms; the attendance was highly numer- 
ous and respectable. The Chair was taken 
by Lieutenant-General Sir W. Cockburn, 
one of the Vice-Presidents. ‘The amount 
of subscriptions and donations during the 
past year had amounted to 391/. 115. 9d., of 
which, there had been remitted to the 
Parent Institution 3111. 16s. 5d., and vari- 
ous disbursements, amounting to 79/.15s.4d., 
had been made. 1508 Bibles and Testa- 
ments had been circulated, an increase of 
81 above last year, making the total num- 
ber issued by this Auxiliary 30,410, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

On Sunday the 4th instant, the new 
organ lately erected by Mr. Parsons, of 
London, in St. Paul’s Chapel, Walsall, was 
opened by Mr. H. Hollins, organist of 
Christ Church and All Saints, Westbrom- 
wich. The choir consisted of a selection 
from the Birmingham choral society, and, 
with the assistance of their conductor, per- 
formed their part of the service in a manner 
which did them the highest credit. Two 
sermons were preached by the Rev. Henry 
Dalton, of this town, with his accustomed 
ability, to full congregations, and collec- 
tions to the amount of upwards of 24/. were 
made in aid of the salaries of the organist 
and choir, 

SUSSEX. 

The Sussex County Hospital.—The Fourth 
Annual Report of the state of the Sussex 
County Hospital, and General Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary, has just been published. The 
institution is in a most flourishing state. 


The first annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers and friends of the Royal Schools 
of Industry was held at the school-room, 
in Southover, on Monday, the 5th instant, 
when a report of the committee was read, 
from which it appears that about ninety 
boys and girls have been receiving instruc- 
tion during the year. 

We hear, with pleasure, that J.L. Ellis, 
Esq., executor under the will of the late 
Rev. Dr. Johnson, of North Chapel, has 
handsomely paid into the hands of Joha 
Hall, Esq., Treasurer of the Sussex County 
Ilospital, the full sum of 100/., without 
deducting 101. which the Charity must 
have paid for legacy duty. The legacy is 
also paid some time before it would be- 
come due, 

A a the Brighton Herald, 
March 6 Py ‘e stated at the time thata 
meeting had been held in the cathedral, 
to address W. Leeves, Fsq., on his relin- 
quishing the office of bishop's secretary ; 
we have been favoured with that gentle- 
man's reply, which was as follows :— 

** To the very Reverend the Dean, the 
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Venerable the Archdeacon, and the 

Reverend the Clergy of the Cathedral 
and Archdeaconry of Chichester, and 
the other Clergy of the Diocese who 
have done me the honour of concurring 
with them on this occasion. 

** For the very unexpected and gratify- 
ing testimony which you have been pleased 
to give of your approbation (this day re- 
ceived) of my seuneel in the office | held 
under the three preceding Bishops of this 
Diocese, as well as of my general conduct, 
accept my most sincere thanks; and I 
cannot but add that I feel most sensibly 
the very kind manner in which you have 
expressed that approbation, together with 
your wishes for a comfortable enjoyment 
of the remainder of my days in this life, 
to which your kindness will very much 
contribute, 

‘With every sentiment of gratitude, 
respect, and esteem, | have the honour of 
remaining, 

‘* Reverend Sirs, 
‘* Your obliged, and faithful 
humble servant, 
*“ Wa. Leeves. 

** Chichester, 29th February.” 

Emigration. — Numerous applications 
have recently been made to the directors 
and guardians of the poor of this parish, 
by parishioners desirous of emigrating with 
their families to Canada, and who at pre- 
sent lie heavy on the parochial funds, for 
grants of money to defray the expenses of 
the voyage. We hear that the project is 
favourably entertained by some of the 
body of the directors and guardians, and 
that a Special Meeting will shortly be 
called to take the matter into full conside- 
ration. We think the plan, if judiciously 
managed, one really worthy of attention, 
as indeed we consider every thing calcu- 
lated to reduce the present heavy demands 
on the poor-rates. 

Hastings.—The inhabitant householders 
assembled on Monday, the 12th instant, 
at the public rooms, to receive the Report 
of the Committee appointed to endeavour 
to obtain an Act of Parliament for the 
regulation of this thriving, umique, and 
beautiful town. The attention of the 
members of the Committee to the several 
clauses of the Bill, to which they had de- 
voted several days, and their approval of 
them, met with the unanimous approba- 
tion of the meeting. One clause of the 
Act, which we trust will soon pass, de- 
serves commendation: it 1s that no place 
of religious worship, and regularly licensed 
for that purpose, shall be rated within this 
town. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

From the report of the Birmingham 
Dispensary, read at the annual meeting on 
Friday week, it appears that 2,960 sick 
patients, and 761 miuliwilery patients, have 
received medical and surgical aid, and 
2,185 children have been vaccinated ; that 
the receipts amounted to 1,541/. 16s. 2 
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and the expenditure to 1,4001. 6s. 3d., lear 
ing a balance in hand of 1351. 9s. 11d. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The Earl of Harrowby has recently 
granted roods and half roods of land to 
forty families, in the parish of Bishampton, 
to be cultivated tor gardens. 

A Lecture was recently delivered in 
Worcester, by Mr. Elliott Cresson, rela- 
tive to the American Colonization Society 
in Liberia, formed for the purpose of 
providing a proper asylum for emancipated 
Slaves, and establishing them in independ- 
ence. Meetings have been also held in 
Y orkshire for this purpose. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Hull. — Four beautiful specimens of 
stained glass, representing the evange- 
lists, as large as life, are now placed for 
inspection in the chancel of Holy Trinity 
Church. They are intended to form part 
of the decorations in the East window, 
the ornamental tracery work of which, we 
observe, is also in a state of forwardness. 

New School.—On Monday, the 5th in- 
stant, the first stone of a new school for 
the education of poor children was lad 
by the Right Hon. Lady Howard, at the 
village of Blackburn, where her ladyship 
some time ago, at her own cost, establish- 
ed a school and provided a master. 

Bedale and Aiskew.—The Hon. and Rey. 
Thomas Monson, and his son, the Rev. 
John Monson, are warm promoters of the 
newly recommended system of cottage 
allotments, and have already portioned 
out small parcels of land to fifty poor 
families, in the townships of Bedale and 
Aiskew, whose gratitude and industry 
promise to afford a favourable specimen of 
the utility of the experiment. 


The Commissioners for building and 
enlarging churches have voted 250/., Wil- 
liam Cuthbert, Esq., has given 10/., Mr. 
Musgrave, and Mr. Edward Storey, jun., 
each 1/., towards building the new chapel 
at Benwell Iligh Cross. 

York Cathedral.—It is intended that the 
assize sermon, at the ensuing Yorkshire 
Spring Assizes, shall be preached in the 
Minster, and that the choir shall be re- 
opened for divine service on the previous 
Sunday. Of course, the choir organ only 
will be ready for use on this occasion, as 
the other portions of the stupendous in- 
strument now erecting cannot be completed 
for some time to come. 

St. Martin's, Coney-Street.—The book 
containing the registers of marriages has 
been lost from the church of St. Martin's, 
Coney-street. It was safe a fortnight ago; 
but has since disappeared, no one knows 
how, or when, 


WALES. 
Several meetings have been held at Ross for 
the purpose of introducing the plan of allotting 


land to labourers in that county, anda Society, 
called the ‘ Ross Fields Garden Society.” has 


' 





EVENTS OF 


been formed. The resolutions were proposed 
and seconded by the Rev. Canon Underwood, 
the Rev. Thomas Underwood, N. Morgan, Esq., 
&e., and unanimously agreed to. Thanks were 
unanimously voted to Kingswick Evans, Esq. 
who presided, and who stated his intention of 
ane supporting the laudable objects of the 
Institution. We regret our space will not 
allow us to give the resolutions. 

Mold. — A numerous and highly —. 
table meeting took place at the Town Hall, 
Mold, on the 6th alt., to petition Parliament 
for the continuance of a scriptural system of 
education in Ireland through the medium of 
the whole Bible. D. Pennant, Esq., jun., in 
the Chair. 

Bible Society. —The plan adopted by the 
Carnarvon Bible Society— of holding what may 
be called subsidiary meetings in the neighbour- 
ing small towns and villages, has been pursued 
in Anglesey. On Tuesday, the 6th, a gratify- 
ing meeting of this description took place at 
Holyhead. It was numerously anmled, and 
the addresses of the several gentlemen, who 
spoke on the occasion, were principally in the 
Welsh language. 

Brecon.—A meeting was held on the 22nd 
of February ult., for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the best means of supplying 
a service of communion plate, in lieu of the 
plate lately stolen from St. Mary’s Church ; 
when it was arranged, that a subscription should 
be set on foot for the purpose of supplying the 
Church with the necessary communion service ; 
and, in case of deficiency in such subscription, 
that the remainder should be made up out of 
the Church Rate. 


SCOTLAND. 
REPORTS OF THE LONDON AUXILIARY OF THE 
GAELIC EPISCOPAL SOCIETY. 

Patrons—His Grace the Duke of Gordon, 
the Lords Bishops of London, Durham, Win- 
chester, Ely, Lichfield and Coventry, Lincoln, 
Chester, Oxford, Nova Scotia, Quebec; Lord 
Kenyon, Lord Bexley, Right Hon. Charles 
Grant, M.P., Right Hon. Robert Grant, M.P., 
Hon. Mr. Justice Park, Sir J. Richardson. 

Treasurer—George Wharton Marriot, Esq., 
B.C L. Chancellor of the Diocese of St. David's. 

Secretary—Rev. Thomas Bissland, M.A. 
Minister of St Paul’s Chapel, Winchmore Hill. 

The Episcopal Church in Scotland, although 
it has experienced many changes, and encoun- 
tered severe trials, has still, by the mercy of 
God, been enabled to adhere with stedfastness 
to the principles of government and discipline 
on which it was originally founded, This 
Church is in full communion with the United 
Church of England and Ireland, having for its 
standard the thirty-nine Articles. The whole 
Church is divided into six dioceses, each under 
the jurisdiction of a Bishop; and the number 
of the Clergy is about 70. 

This Church has no permanent means of 
support arising from lands, tithes, or any other 
fixed resources. The Clergy are in general 
maintained by the contributions of their several 
Congregations, in the form of pew-rents, or 
otherwise ; but it has been found so difficult in 
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thinly inhabited districts to raise even a very 
moderate stipend, that some of them have been 
dependent in a great degree on a fund called 
the Scottish Episcopal Fund, which was raised 
some years since for their aid. From such 
quarters, therefore, little assistance can be 
expected for extraneous objects; and the means 
required for the education of Ministers, and 
for supporting Catechists and Sehoolmasters, 
can be drawn only from a small portion of the 
community. 

The poorest portion of the Episeopal Church 
is in those districts where the Gaehe language 
is spoken, and where great numbers, strongly 
attached to its communion as the religion 
of their ancestors, understand no other language 
with sufficient accuracy for the purposes of 
religious instruction, or of divine wonhhe It 
is necessary therefore that the liturgy should be 
read, and the Gospel preached to them, in 
Gaelic. Several respectable ancient congrega- 
tions exist; and, with the increase of popula- 
tion, there is a demand for additional a of 
worship, and for a more efficient superin- 
tendence. 

The difficulty of meeting these demands is 
increasing. While the number of Episco- 
valians is becoming greater, the poverty of the 
Highland districts, compared with those into 
which manufactures have been introduced, is 
greater also. And as the gradual spreading of 
the English language, and the freedom of access 
to the South, opens to the Highlanders more 
lucrative and attractive prospects, few young 
men are found willing to devote themselves to 
self-denying labour in their native glens, with 
the certainty of a very scanty and precarious 
remuneration. 

It has become therefore absolutely necessary 
for the Scottish Episcopal Church to look 
to the benevolent aid of its more opulent mem- 
bers, and to the friends of Episcopacy in 
— A Society has been formed in Edin- 
vurgh under the superintendence of the Bishops, 
and a Committee has been established in 
London to collect funds in aid of its designs ; 
and this Committee earnestly request the 
friends of true religion, and of the i: viscopal 
Church, to give the subject due pee sg 
and to render, according to their several ability, 
the assistance required. 

The main objects suggested are fourfold—to 
provide means for the due education of Gaelic 
students for the ministry—to send catechists 
into the more scattered portions of the Church, 
who may visit from house to house, in those 
spots where the pastor cannot frequently come 
—to aid the erection of school-houses, and the 
repair and improvement of places of worship— 
and more extensively to circulate the Gaelic 
Book of Common Prayer, the demand for 
which is increasing. A very valuable minister 
of the Church of Scotland, and a sound Celtic 
scholar, says, “I conceive that a new, and 
improved, and large edition of this work, in 
which the peculiar tenets of the gospel are 
so intimately interwoven, and throughout which 
the spirit of the gospel is so admirably diffused, 
is much called for at present. The people in 
the Highlands are generally taught to read 
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their own language ; they are daily acquiring a 
taste for reading, and now is the time to give 
that taste its proper direction. A hundred can 
now read for one that could read twelve years 

It is folly, from the present state of the 
Highlands, to cast off small editions of such 
awork. Either the Gaelic Episcopalians will 
forsake their church, which is not likely, 
or a very great demand will arise for t 
Prayer-book, in consequence of the advanced 
state of education among them.”’ 





Episcopal Church in Scotland.—A neat and 
eommodious C is erecting at Paisley, for 
the members of the Protestant Episcopal Con- 


Minister. The Chapel will contain, without 
galleries, 400 persons. From the revolution in 
1688 until the year 1817, there was no place of 
worship for Episcopalians. In that year, a 
opened as a temporary 
Chapel; and in May, 1819, a small building 
was taken on lease for fourteen years. The 
number of Epi families in the town and 
neighbourhood is believed to be about 300. 
A new Chapel is about to be opened for the 


use of the sm, res in Banff. The Rey. 
Alexander Bruce Minster. 

The late Dr. Bell has left a sum of money to 
the Schools attached to St. James's , in 
Edinburgh. The Rev. Edward Craig, M.A., 


gregation, of which the Rev. W. M. Wade is Minister. 
SCIENCE. 


WERATING AND VENTILATING OF CHURCHES. 


The following important facts in connexion 
with this subject were elicited in a lecture de- 
livered by Mr. Partington, in the London Hos- 
pital, on Tuesday, March 19. “The usual 
mode of heating a building of this a 
ebserved the lecturer, “ is peculiarly detective, 
masmuch as the transmission of the speaker's 
voice is retarded by the mtroduction of heated 
air through gratings in the lower part of the 
church. I may mention one case,” continued 
Mr. Partington, “in which a very different 
result occurred. I was applied to respecting a 
ehurch, in which it required a powerful effort 
to make the speaker's voice audible. Now, to 
remedy this, | carried the old hot air pipes to 
the wall immediately behind the pulpit, and, 
introducing the air fon horizontal apertures, 
conveyed the pulses of sound from the mini- 
ster's voice, with the greatest facility, to the 
most distant parts of church. The same 
should be attended to in the of ventila- 
tion; or, in other words, the vewer air, instead 
of being conveyed away immediately over the 
speaker, should be allowed to escape by open- 
ings in the more distant parts of the buildings. 

STEAM CARRIAGES. 

The select committee, appointed last session 
on the motion of Colonel Torrens, conclude 
their report with the following summary of the 
results of their inquiries:—1. That carriages 
ean be propelled by steam on common roads 
at an average rate of ten miles per hour. 2. 
That at this rate they have conveyed upwards 


passengers. ‘3. That their weight, 


including engine, fuel, water, and attendants, 
may be under three tons. 4, That they can 
ascend and descend hills of considerable incli- 
nation, with facility and ease. 5, That they 
are perfectly safe for passengers. 6. That they 
are not (or need not be, if properly construct- 
ed) nuisances to the public. 7. That they 
will become a speedier and cheaper mode of 
conveyance than carti drawn by horses. 
8. That as they admit Lain breadth of tire 
than other carriages, and as the roads are not 
acted on so injuriously as by the feet of the 
horses in common draught, such carriages will 
cause less wear of roads than coaches drawn by 
horses. 9, That rates of toll have been im- 
posed on steam-carriages, which would prohibit 
their being used on several lines of road, were 
such charges to remain unaltered. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR HOPS. 

M. Du Petit Thouars lately stated to the 
Philomathic Society at Paris, that more box- 
wood than hops was employed in making al- 
most all the beer brewed in Paris. Box-wood 
contains a powerful sodorific principle, with a 
bitter taste, which has lately been separated, 
and is known under the name of Buxinia. 

ADULTERATION OF TEA. 

The leaves of the hawthorn, it is well known, 
have been used for the purpose of adulterating 
tea. Mr. R. Abbey has lately taken out a pa- 
tent for preparing leaves as a substitute 
for tea; and, in order that gardeners may try 
it, we quote his directions. ** Rinse the leaves 
in cold water, steam them till they change 


from green to olive, and dry them on hot 
plates.” 
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. NEW BOOKS. 


RIOGRAPHY. 


Marshall's Naval Biography, vol. ITI. Part 2. 
$vo. 15s. boards. 


Wallace’s Memoirs of George the Fourth, 3 
vols. fep. 148. cloth. 


MISCELLANBOUS. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Library, Vol. VIIT. 5s. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopredia, Vol. XXVITI. 
‘Military Commanders, in 3 vols.) 6s. cloth. 
Hints to a Clergyman’s Wife, 12mo. 4s. cloth. 
Southey’s Essays, Moral and Political, 2 vols. 
s 


16mo. 12s. board 


Peithman's French Grammar, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


cloth. 
Bratidock’s Memoir on Gunpowder, 8vo. 5s. 
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Phenomena of Nature, from the German of 
Von Turk, 12mo. 48. 6d. cloth. 
Akerman’s Numismatic Manual, with plates, 


fep. 8s. boards. 
Fennell’s Elementary Treatise on Algebra, Svo. 


gs. boards. 
Era, Vol. 1. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 

Valpy’s Classical Library, No. XXVII., Plu- 
tarch, Vol. V. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Stocker’s Herodotus, Vol. Il. 8vo. 8s. Gd. bds. 

Statutes, 1 and 2 William IV., 8vo. 16s. hds. 

of the Commissioners of the Eccie. 
siastical Courts, 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Lewis on the Use and Abuse of Political Terms, 
8vo. 9s. boards. y 

Art in Nature and Science, anticipated by C. 
Williams, 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Meadows’ French and English Pronouncing 
Dictionary, 12mo. 7s. bds. 7s. 6d. roan. 

Fox’s History of Godmanchester, 8vo. 21s. 
bds. royal 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. beds. 

Gallery of Painters in Water Colours, Part I1., 
prints, imperial 4to. 10s. 6d. proofs, columbia 
4to. 18s. India proofs 21s., proofs before letters 
1. Lis. 6d. 

Questions on Tytler’s Elements of History, 
8vo. 5s. boards. 

Tenneman’s History of Philosophy, translated 
by Johnson, 8vo. 16s. 6d. boards. 

Fenton’s Child’s First Latin Book, 12mo. 2s. 
cloth. 

Lyon’s Analysis of the Parts of Speech, 12mo. 
3s. cloth. 

Faust's Catechism on Health, 12mo, 3s. cloth. 

Niebuhr’'s Rome, translated by Hare and Thor. 
well, Vol. Il. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

Cooper’s Account of Public Records, 8yvo, 
i/. 10s. boards. 

Hausard’s Debates, Third Series, Vol. VI. 
‘third vol. of Session, 183!) royal Svo. 1/. 10s, 
boards. 

Chambers’ Gazetteer of Scotland, 8vo. 1/. 3s. 
cloth. 

Mrs, Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Ame- 
ricans, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

Palgrave’s Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth, Anglo-Saxon period, 2 vols. 
4to. 3/. 38, boards. 

Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History, fep. 
10s. 6d. boards. 


Recollections of Mirabeau, French, 8vo. 9s. 


sewed ; English, 8vo. 12s. boards. 
Hinks’ Hebrew Grammar, 8vo. 78, cloth. 


Wyld’s Atlas, fep. 12s. cloth. 
Annals of Rajast’han, Vol. Ll. royal to. 
4/. 148. 6d. cloth. 
POETRY, 


Caractacus, a Poem, 12mo. 7s. boards. 
Poems, by W. C. Bryant, an American, edited 
7 Rdg ong BVO. Os. bds. 
tchell’s and Poetesses, " 
4s. 6d, boards. ’ “ 


THEOLOGY. 


Sewell’s Sermons on the Application of Christ. 
ianity to the Human Heart, royal 8vo. 12s. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with 110 Engrav- 
ings by Bonner, Notes 4 Mason, and ‘Life, 
royal I8mo. ge. cloth, 10s. 6d. roan. 

Bishop Mant on the Gospel Miracles, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. boards. 

Hughes’s Divines, No. XXII. (Ogden complete) 
Svo. 7s. 64. boards. 

Sacred History of the World, svo. 
148. boards. 

Haynes on Christian Faith, 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Blunt’s St. Paul, Part I. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Davies on the Ordinances of Religion, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

Family Monitor, Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The Christian Shade, 18mo. 2s. 6d. boards, 
3s. 6d. roan, 

Willison’s Afflicted Man's Companion, 18mo. 
2s. 6d. boards. 

Liversy’s Life of Tillotson, 32mo. @s. 6d. bds. 

Parry's Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, 12mo. 78. boards. 

Hoare’s Eight Lectures, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Theological Library, Vol. II. (consisting of 
Revelation), by the Rev. Dr. Shuttleworth, svo. 
6s. cloth. 

— Seven Churches in Asia, 8vo. 12s. 
cloth. 

Truth of Revelation Demonstrated, with plates, 
12mo, 10s. cloth. 

The Preacher, Vol. II1. Svo. 7s. 6d. bds. 


“TRAVELS. 

Travels in Switzerland, 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 

North America, 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 

South America, 18mo. 2s. half-bound, 

Rickard’s India, Part IV. Svo. 12s, sewed; 
Vol. Il. 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Tour of a German Prince, Vols, II], and IV. 
2is. boards. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





NEW PATENTS, 


George V. Palmer, of Worcester, for certain 
improvements machinery for excavating, 
called an excavating and self-loading cart. 

Joseph Maybury, John Maybury, and Joseph 
Maybury, jun., of Belton, Staffordshire, for im- 
provements in polishing and manufacturing 
ladies, spoons, &c. made of iron and tinned. 

James Perry, of Red Lion-square, London, for 
improvements on pens. 

John Jellicorse, of Stansfield Mill, Yorkshire, 
for improvements in spinning machinery. 

William L. Wharton, Esq., of Dryburn, Dur- 
ham, for improvements in engines for foreing 
water by the pressure of steam. 

Collin Smith, of Great St. Helen’s, Bishops. 
gate, for an apparatus for regulating the course 
of fluids and liquors. 

Thomas John Faller, of Commercial-road, 
Limehouse, for an improved process for raising 
water or other fluids. 


ORO LP ¢ 


William Church, of Birmingham, for improve- 
ments in apparatus for transporting goods or 
passengers ; also applicable to the ordinary pur- 
poses of steam engines, 

John Ericsson, of Liverpool, for an improved 
engive for communicating power for mechanical 
purposes. 

Jvuhn Heathcoat, of Tiverton, Devon, for a 
method of working devices upon lace, net, and 
other fabrics. 

John Sutton Nettlefold, of Red Lion street, 
Holborn, for improvements in table furniture. 

George Solomons and Elias Solomons, of Bed. 
ford-square, for improvements in preparing 
transparent substances for spectacles and other 


purposes. 

Richard Atkinson, of Huddersfield, for an im- 
preved machine for raising or brushing woollen 
cloths and other goods. 

William Church, of Heywood House, near 
Birmingham, for improvements in machinery 
for making nails, 
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GARDENERS’ CALENDAR. 


APRIL, 

Kitchen Garden.—Sow sea-kale for a full 
breadth ; lettuce, smali salads, and raddishes, 
twice or thrice in the month. Peas and beans, 
brocoli thrice, borecoles in the first week, cab- 
bages and savoys twice, spinach for succession, 
turnips twice, silver skinned onions every week 
for drawing; onions, leeks, and cardoons in the 
first week for a general crop; celery in the first 
fortnight for a general crop, mustard for seed, 
carrots in the second or third week, for a main 
crop, kidney beans in the second week for an 
early, and in the last week for a late crop; 
asparagus and parsnips in the first or second week, 
but not later; red-beet, in the third week for a 
full crop, and also nasturtiums, salsafy, scorzo. 
nera, and skirret. Sow culinary aromatics and 
herbs, if not donein March. Propagate by bulbs 
and dried roots. Finish planting the main crops 
of potatoes. Propagate perennial culinary plants 
by slips and offsets, as well as the potherbs, 
aromatics, &c. Transplant lettuce, cabbages, 


MISCELLANEOUS 





INTELLIGENCE. 


sea-kale, celery, and cauliflowers. Dress arti- 
choke and asparagus beds, or quarters. Hoe 
and thin spinach, onions, and turnips ; earth up 
cauliflowers and cabbages, sea-kale for blanch. 
ing, peas, beans, and potatoes. Stick peas, tie 
up lettuces, destroy weeds, and stir the ground 
in fine weather. Attend to insects and to the 
store room. 


Animated Nature round London, 


First Week.—The viper and moths appear , 
the misseltoe thrush pairs; and frogs croak and 
spawn. 

Second Week.—The stone curlew clamours ; 
young frogs appear. The pheasant crows; the 
trout rises, and spiders abound. 

Third Week.—The crested wren sings; the 
blackbird, raven, pigeon, hen, and duck sit; 
various insects appear; and the fieldfare is still 
here. 

Fourth Week.-- The swallow returns; the 
nightingale sings; the house martin and com- 
mon snake appear, and the blackcap whistles. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


FROM FEB. 24 TO MARCH 2). 


— 
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1 Thermometer. Barometer. 
Days. j Lunations. ie | hee 5 samedi | Winds 
| Highest. Lowest. | Highest. Lowest. 
} 
| eee Sy eranigg 
Fri. 24 | a 34 | «26 «6| «(9014 | 30.04 | SW. 
Sat. 25 | —_ 37. | 22 | 90.07 000 | — 
Sun. 26 | one 40 | 21 | #9018 | 3006 | — 
Mon. 27 | _— 41 | 2 | 30.05 | 30.00 | — 
Tues. 28 | -- 37, 8 30.12 | 3005 | — 
Wed. 29 | li 40 | 30 | 30.13 | 30.08 | S.S.W 
Thur. 1 | — 42 | 3! | 980.10 | 30.00 — 
+3 » | New Moon, | ty 
fri. 2 | iain 45 S20, 30-22 | 30.10 | — 
Sat. 3 | — 44 33 | 30.25 | 3014 | S.W, 
Sun, 40 = 48 | SI | 30.25 30.10 | — 
Mon. 5. ian 4 | 2 | 30.0 | 29.9 | — 
Tues, 6 — 44 30 29.90 | 29.75 _ 
Wed. 7 | oa ‘ 28 | 29.60 | 29.50 = 
Thurs. 8 Pees 41 29 29.55 | 29.45 | 
m 9) ooo) oe | | | 29.33 | NE 
Sat. 10. — 41 23 | 3036 | 2.60 | — 
Sun, 11 | ome 47 | 21 | 3016 | 39006 | — 
Mon, 12 | — 45 | 30 | 290 | 2.70 | — 
Tues, 13) — 49 | | eo | 245 i ms (| 
Wed. 14. one 46 | 30 | 2032 29930 | — | 
Thur. 15 | ns 47 | $2 | 29.66 59.50 i 
a . | Full Moon, =, a Cae ee 
ks 0 | eee 46; 31 | (29.73 | 29.55 ie 
Sat. 17 =e 44 29 29,42 9.42 | — 
Sun. 18 | — 42. | 3 29.40 (| 29.35 ai 
Mon. 19 | _— 4 | 29.76 | 2.70 | N.E. 
Tues. 20 — 45 | @& 29.80 29.75 — 
fed. 21 | ~_ 4 | 31 30.08 29.95 | — 
Thur. 22 | wat |S 30.05 90.00 | N. | 
Fri. 23 | , = 50. | 36 30.00 30.00 ~ 
. eo, | Last Quarter, : ‘ " 
Sat. 24 9 Morning. 52 36 30.10 39.05 ome 
Sun. 2) | —_ 54 BS) W.15 30.10 — 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS. 
FROM FEB. 25 To MarR, 24, 1832. 
Red. 344 per cent. 


Red, 3 per cent. 


| 8 per ct. Consols. 
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Highest.....| 834 J sm Shut. Ee Shut. a 914 Fs Shut. 
och, | tala 8 ladia Stock. | Exchequer Bills. India Bonds. 


Long Anns. | Bank Stock. 



































Highest... 10 pm. r. 
Lowell... eecees Shut. | Shut. Shut. 6 | 6 pm ae pm dis. 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
Price. Div. | Price. Div. 
Grand Junction Canal ..... «| 233 | 13 | West India Dock Stock........ | 110 6 
Birmingham do..............+008 243 | 19.10 | London do........ccccccsccsesccese 64 : 
Ellesmere d0....ccccscoscsescoccees 76 3.15 | St. Katherine’s do..............+. 77 3 
Kennet and Avon do..........+. 25.15] 1.5 West Middlesex Water Works. | 71 3 
Leeds and Liverpool do......... 430 = | East London do...........0000008 | 109 | 2.10 
RANOUUONE GD., ccscscsccesccncscceees 200 Chartered Gas .........cssescseees | 50 3 
IE 0 Gi iiccsnsssnececverconm 16.15 136 | Hoaperial do. ......0:.00+sccccsceees vs 47 | 2.10 
Trent and Mersey do............ 625 | 37.10 | Reversionary Int. Society . 107 4 
Stafford and Worcester do...... 550 | 34 | Atlas Assurance Co.............. 9.15 | 10 
Liverpool and Manch. Railroad; 196 Df Ca Cac ccnscrcccseccssesceests 42 | 13.8 
LONDON MARKETS. 
CORN EXCHANGE, Mownpay, Marcu, 26. 
ENGLISH, per quarter & & & & 
Wheat, Essex, , and Suffolk ... 47 a 78 | Grey Peas..........cscsceses eendiee diet 33 a 35 
IT -siknnsipdiiniadmnhuntinbiebaies 48 0 GG | Pigeons Beams ....ccccccccecccccesssccces 38 a 42 
Norfolk and Lincoln (white )...... GE GE | TR BIO conic cetccscccscccssvensonssi .. 32 a 32 
Ws csccetidacsadeasledeascucaccasnisidiad 34 a 36] Oats, Potatoe.........ccccccscscsccccsses 22 a 27 
Barley (Grinding ) ............ceeeeeses 27 a 29 PURI sc cccnccecnscccenttoccanebuetinnde 19 a 23 
siteansical CRAUMNGIEY sisnssicsninsskisdsohs a2 a 37 DIE ss ntssnisncslsnsiesaeeneieiagitiinas 22 a 24 
WS FUG wncvsconinssocssessonsvenesias 34 a | Flour (per sack, Town made) ...... 58 a 60 
A EE 36 a 37 Essex and Kent ..........ceeseeeee0s 49 a 50 
PRICE OF HOPS, per Cwt, 
St ae & Sia" £98 
FO GE ec ivctsitnciaaveicccins ET ee ie fers 110 to 3 10 
BE SOOO u cisnstninscinaiunennien 4 15 to 5 15 | 1826 and 1827 ........ccccccesees 0 Oteuw « 
BS TENG scsstinstnneaerseneesvests BH 6 Ww SB Ol Weep ikeccccecsccccccsscscscscesccsns 2 2t0.312 
NS SAEEROIE A SSe er ae SD te Sb] Ge iiccicctcccccntscness chdeddeccnnconcssscenses 


The purchases of prime Hops are continued, and prices remain very firm. 





SMITHFIELD.—March 26. 
To sink the Offal per stone of alb. 





SG Bethe Oi) Ge OMe 
PR CE sions ciansdeaneeesiniores 3 6a83 8| Large Calves .......... inaboneieks 310a4 0 
MUNIN “si consnichainkeoncasaumienes 2a 4 ara CED sc cksnsniatenecete 12 O0a32 0 
Sheep (prime Southdowns)... 4 6a5 O Large Hogs .......ccccsscceeseceres 3 8a310 
BUNUN: dcissoisacvosacesacepnienel 2 6a2 10) Small Porkers fowansbcnaduaeseesean 4 4a410 
| Panes sasapnerasananen 6 2a7 0 





LIVE CATTLE AT MARKET. 
Beasts 2,623 | Sheep 1,660 | Calves 70] Pigs 120. 


= eet 
New 3, per cent. | 4 per cent. 1826. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


Feb. 23. M. THOMPSON, Redcross-wharf,U pper 
Thames-street, coal sporchent.- Wel EN NER, bast. 
street, Paddin butcher.—C, GELL, Western 
Lead-works, Tottenham-court-road, and T, CAR. 
MAN, Mornin poargact, Hampstead-road, lead 
merchants.—J. WIGAN, Macclesfield, silk mauu- 
facturer.—A. HUGHES, Lombard-street, merchant, 
—E. HUNT, Sale-street, Paddington, slater—JOHN 
HARKRISS, Leicester-square, carpet Warehouseman. 
— RK. EVELEIGH, Marlborough, victualler. — 
HENRY JOMNSON, Oaklands, Sussex, timber 
mnerchant.—J. BECKTON, Manchester, boot maker. 
—S. JACKSON, Hanley, Staffordshire, grocer.—J. 
DEWEY, Bath, Plumber.— E. JARVIS, Stoke 
Damerel, Devonshire, sail maker.—J. [ACDO. 
NALD, Liverpool, merchant.—W. STEEL and J. 
ZEL, Newcastle-under-Lyme, ironmongers.—H 
RAVELL, jun., Birmingham, patten-tie-maker.— 
W. BERESFORD and L. BERESFORD, Shefheld, 
stove grate manufacturers. —J. SIMPSON, Lower 
Peover, Cheshire, cattle salesman. — EF. FRAN K- 
LAND, York, draper.—J. LYALL, Bedwardine, 
Worcestershire, road contractor. —J. FRANCIS, 
Carmarthen, linen-draper.—W. HIGGITT, Wolver- 
hampton, hatter. 


March?2. SAMUEL SMITH, now or late of Wit- 
ney, Oxfordshire, bacon-curer.—J. HARTUP, 
Regent-st dealer in British lace.x—W. STEEL 
and J. SUEEL, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Stafford, 
ironmongers.—T. COOK, Warminster, Wiltshire, 
guasmith.—H. NEWPORT, Bognor, Sussex, wine 
and spirit merchant.—J. BURTON, jun., Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, woolstapler.—S. F. LOTT, Exeter, hatter. 
—J. BARKER andW. BARKER, of Barewise-mill, 
Stansfield, Hulifax, and Todmorden, Walsden, Lan- 
cashire, cotton-spmners.—E. W. GEORGE Ward- 
robe-place Doctor’s Commons, bailder.—M. H. L. 
G. COLNAGHI, Cockspur-street, printseller.—J, 
BARRY, Mincing-lane, wine and spirit merchant, 
—W. H. HOMBLEBY, Borough-market, South- 
wark, plumber.—R. SMARI, fT hornhillArms, U pper 
Southampton.street, Pentonville, builder and_vic- 
tualler.—B. DAVENPORT, Dunster-court, Minc- 
ing-lane, merchant. — F. STODAK I, J. B. STOD- 
ARTI, and F. SUODARI, jun., Carlisle and Man- 
chester, manufacturers and merchants.—J,WLLSON 

Leeds, linen draper and hosier.—S. HARRISON 
and F. H. GRAHAM, Alfred-place, Newington- 
causeway, upholsterers and chair makers. 


March 6. G.WALL, Hillingdon End, Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, nurseryman and seedsman.—J. DRES- 
SER, Kensington, linendraper.—S.J. MANNING, 
late of the Surrey Canal-wharf, Old Kent-road, 
stomachic bitters nanufacturer and licensed vender 
of patent medicine.—C. BAKRH AM, Devereux-court, 
Strand, hotel and tavern-keeper.—E. N. FOWLER, 
New-road, St. George’s in the East, Middlesex, vic- 
tualler.—J. MAY, Great Yarmouth, victualler.—W, 
JEFFREYS, Shrewsbury, scrivener. — J. JACK- 
SON and 8. JONES, Chester, hnen drapers.—J. B, 
BROCKBANK, Manchester, slate dealer and 
marble manufacturer.—S. LONGSHAW and ‘I. 
LONGSHAW, Grappenhall, Cheshire, tanners.—G, 
DEANE, late of Manchester, but now of Newton, 
near Warrington, innkeeper.—J. GARFIT, Gains- 
burgh. Lincolushire, wine aud spirit merchant.—J. 
CASEMENT, Toxteth-park, Lancashire, painter, 
— and glaaier. —G. CLARKE, Blackburn, 

ancasiire, miller and shop keeper.—S. GOOKE, 
Manchester, timber dealer.—J. S. BISHOP, Bir- 
mingham, factor.—S. GORDON, late of Liverpool, 
merchant.—W. BOWER, Levenshulme, near Man- 
chester, cotton spinner.—R. FAWCELT, Bradtord, 
Yorkshire, worsted spinner.—W. STEPHENSON, 
Newcastle-u pon- Tyne, stip-owner and publican, 


March 9. J. REYNOLDS, Royston, Hertford- 
shire, carrier and trader.—J. START Plymouth, 
builder and money scrivener.— T. Bow DLER, 
Cottage, near Shrewsbury, Shropshire, horse dealer. 
—A. L. DE METZ, Buuhill-row, St. Luke's, tea 
dealer, and Walter’s-buildings, Holloway, bill and 
exchange broker.—T. 1 LLOMAS, Southam pton-row, 
Bloomsbury, and pligh Holborn, wine merchant 
and victuatler.—E. JARVIS, Riehmond-walk, Stoke 
Damere!!, Devonshire, sail maker —J. FRY, Bristol, 
tailor.—t. Crosbee, Birmingham, castor and fire 
brass manufacturer, 


March 13. J. B. SAINT, Mary's-gate, Derby, 
upholsterer and cabinet maker.—H. FLANDER, 


Cloone-sacnts. Chelsea, plumber. — E. EMERY, 
Great Beli-alley, painter.—W.T. BINCKES, Great 
Newport- stree ng-acre, leather cutter.—J. TOM. 
SEY, Little Mary-le-bone-street, victualler. — A, 
THOMPSON, St. Helen’s-place, merchant.—W. F, 
CAMPBELL, late of Hatton-garden, jeweller.—J, 
WILKINSON, now or late of Sheffield, tavern. 
keeper.—W. V ERITY, jun., now or late of Birken- 
shaw, Yorkshire, worsted manutacturer.—T. TODD, 
sen, and T’. TODD. jun., Birmingham, factors.—J. 
RINGSLEY, late of Biggleswade, corn factor.—J. 
SMITH and C. SMITH, late of Bath, grocers.—G. 

AYLUEY, late of Bristol, silk mercer.—W. RO 

INSON, Hartley Castle, Westmoreland, butcher 
—J. FRANCIS, Brighton, mercer.—J. ALLEN, 
‘Tiverton, druggist.—E, MARKS and W. CHAR. 
RINGTON, Commercial Sale Rooms Mark-lane, 
City, malt-factors. —J. OSBORNE, Bishopsgate: 
street, Within, cheesemonger,—J. CARRINGION, 
naa) HY, Great lower-street, City, bricklayer. 
—W. PEARCE, Lostwithiel, Cornwall, timber mer- 
chant.—R. BROSTER, Stock port, Cheshire, grocer. 
~J. MILLICAN, Maryport, Cumberland, iron- 
monger.—J. F. DEAN, ormerly of Burton-upon- 
‘rent, provision dealer, but late of Drakelow-mill 
Farm, Devonshire, miller. 


March 16. J. LOUND, Old Farffi-house, Hooper- 
street, Westminster-road, Surrey, licensed victualler, 
—J. GOATER, King’s Arms, public house, High 
Holborn, victualier.—J. EDMANS, Strand, cheese- 
monger. —G. J. DEPREE, Savoy-wharf, Strand, 

avier and trader.—S. BARNETT, Conduit-street 
Bond-street, mercer, French warehouseman and 
jeweller.~T, WOODFIELD, White-street, Moor- 
fields, horse dealer.—J. FISHER, Regent-street, St. 
Mary-le-bone, hatter and tailor.—J. TAY LOR, Not- 
tinghan, boot maker.—W. BODMAN and J. CAR- 
WARDIN E, Bristol, soap manufacturers.—J. REY- 
NOLDS, Union-street, ‘New Hoxton, coal dealer, 
formerly of ‘Tottenham, brewer.—P, COPE, West 
Bromwich, Staffordshire, chemistand druggist.—W. 
CRISP, Bath, innkeeper.—I’. SALT, now or late of 
Birmingham, livery-stable-keeper. 


March 20. S.“=KEYTE, of the Minories, Oil and 
Colourman.—W. EVANS, Carmarthen, draper.—J. 
BISHOP, late of Whittlebur -street, Euston-square, 
carpenter and builder.—J, ABBOTT, late of Cannon- 
street-road,but now of Elliott’s-row,St.George’s-road, 
Surrey, bookseller.—J. JOHNSON, Norwich, glass 
and lead merchant.—H. HARRISON, Liverpool. 
commission-agent.—S. WILSON, now or late ot 

hich St. Osyth, Essex, grocer. —O. PURNELL, 
Gloucestershire, currier,—T. DRACKLEY, jun., 
Thornton, Leicestershire, farmer, butcher, and cattle 
jobber.—S. W. JONNES, Usk, Mormouthshire, 
draper and drugeist.—E. TUCKEY, Birmingham, 
victualler.—G. BRADLEY, Stoekport, Cheshire, 
innkeeper.—f., CURNIN, Birmingham, victualler. 
—F. FISHER, the younger, and W, J. FISHER, 
Bristol, sail makers. 


_March 23. Sir George DUCKETY, Bart., Sir 
Francis Bernard MORLAND, Bart., and Thomas 
Tyringham BERNARD, Pall-mall, bankers.—Joho 

EAD, and Henry MARSHALL, Lawrence Pount- 
we may and Battle-bridge, white-lead merchants, 
—Joseph JENKIN S, Lostwithiel, Cornwall, cabinet- 
maker.—John LAZARUS, Duke-street, Manchester- 
square, jeweller.—George LEWIS, Vere-street, Ox- 
ford-street, broker.—Thomas MORGAN, St. Peter’s- 
elev Cornhill, wholesale ironumonger- — ‘Thomas 
SMITH, Coleman-street, wine-merchant. 


March &. Uayter Nathaniel SCRIVENER, Rat- 
cliffe-highway, porkman.—Keene GEORGE, Moon- 
Street, Southwark, victaaller. — William Samuel 
AUDRAS, Addlestone, Surrey, Brewer. — James 
MARSHALL, Norwood, Potter.—William DAY, 
Providence Buildings, New Kent road, Plumber. 
— Richard KELLY, Angel-court, Throgmorton- 
Street, merchant. — James WARD, Stow Market, 
Suttotk, cattle dealer.—!homas W RIGHT, Birming- 
ham, coach-builder.—William WORTS, Colchester, 
medicine vender.—Edward and George CARTER, 
Northallerton, Yorkshire, fellmongers. — Robert 
JAMIESON, and James SANDIMAN, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, iron founders. — Fdward JARVIS, 
Stoke Damerel, Devonshire, seil maker —Lewis DA- 
VIS, Mambilad, Monmouthshire, miller.—Robert 
JAMES, Bristol, mercer.—Samuel BROOK, sen. 
Misteld, Yorkshire, banker, 


